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TO MES. IIEMY MAYIIEW. 


My dear Wife, — 

No man — ^you know better than anyone — 
liates the public parade of private affections more 
than myselt. It is as ‘‘ easy as lying for the tetchiest 
Smell-liingus to be amiable upon paper ; and even a 
Howard may pet thieves in the face of the world, 
and yet show not the least indulgence, in the seclusion 
of his fireside, for the failings of his own son. So 
facile is it for anyone, with a pennyworth of oil in 
the palm, to play the Good Samaritan.'^ 

Nevertheless, there are occasions which call for 
some outward acknowledgment of services rendered 
at home; of family debts due, which it would be 
dishonesty to ignore in public. Were it not for this, 
you and 1 would have lived the same quiet unosten- 
tatious life of mutual assistance and befriendment as 
thousands of others live in our own country, where 
(despite the revelations of the Divorce Coui-t) marriage 
is still something more congenial than feline and 
canine co-existence. 

For many years you have been to me — ^what the 
daughters of Milton were to the blind poet — literally 
my right hand, scribbling to my dictation often night 

a 
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and day, ay and aiding me, as often, with yonr 
counsel •an^ tliouglits. Many a time, too, 

when, on tfie / 3 pnip]otion of on5 of our boohs, you 
liave played over tlio drawing-out of the title-page, 
and laughingly wished to know Whether “ our joi/d 
names ” were •to be inscribed thereon, I have felt at 
oncejllie justice and the inipudence of the joke ; and 
would willingly have, acknowledged the partnership 
had I not so long* traded on a diflerent footing — 
without the pid)lic having a suspicion that there was 
so much as a “ sleeping member ” in the firm. 

However, let mo now put an end to the cheatery, 
and no lohger consent to obtain my little modicum 
of fiyne under fahie •pretences. Let me acknowledge 
you as having been my literary “backer,” kept in 
the shade for many a year; and those who know 
how much of the genius of your father you have 
inherited, will readily believe that you brought no 
httle wit into the bu^ncss as ca])ital (and let me 
add, parenthetically, capiUd ! it was) ; nor will they 
fail to credit me when I say that it is to this fund 
of fanciful rvealth and sterling ideal humour, that I 
have long been, in a great part, indebted for the 
“ market-value,” which puldishers arc jilcascd to 
attach to the name of 

Your alfectionate husband, 

HENRY MAY HEW. 


Ei.sknac'h, 21, ISO.'l. 



PREFACE. 


Tins book sprang out of* certain inquiries into tlie 
('arly lile of ilartlii Lutlicr, wlnclx tlie autlior was 
desirous of, instituting, and for tlie due prosecution 
of wliicli it was necessary to visit the principal 
Lutlieran localities — thovse rdiiiantic scenes in the 
stb’ring drama of the lieformation. A few of these 
will be found described in the following pages : such 
as the Lutlier-village of Mohra, on the border of the 
Thuringian I'orost (the home of the Luthers, from 
time out of mind, even down to the present day); 
as well as the Luther-city of Eisenach, the capital 
of Thuringia, wluu'c the Reformer was twice 
rescued Iroin destruction : first, from perishing by 
hunger, when he was a little mendicant choir-boy, 
singing in tlie streets there for ‘'bread for the love of 
God ; ” and, secondly, from immolation at the stake, 
when he was a “heretic monk,’’ pursued by the sacri- 
ficial priests of Home. For the same asylum as ilartiii 
found in the Cotta-House at Eisenacli, in the obscurity 
of his youth, the castle of the Wartburg there, 
aflbrded him in the perilous pride of his after life; 
and the same guardian angel as Ursula Cotta was to 
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tlie s\veet-voicc(l begj$ar-l)oy famishing for a crust, 
rrcdcrick the 'Wise became to “Junker Georg,” 
when, like ftt. George, the patron saint of Thuringia, 
he was Avrestling with the dragon of Antichrist. 

The tools of a literary man, wht) objects to manu- 
facture 'his ori<>-inal works out of the matter-of-fact 

O 

stor(^*of his bookshelv(‘S, Jo not reej^uire a very largo 
carpet-bag foiri'xportation. So, with a pint bottle of 
Stephens’ \\iriting* Fluid, and a gross of (Jillott’s 
broad-nibbed pens, we were off and ready for work in 
the forest-laud of Thuringia. 

Protracted residence in the country, however, 
•'ilfforded ufe an opportunity of studying the manners 
and social eouditioii oLthc people among whom we 
had pitched our tent ; and, as we had paid some little 
attention to the state of the jjoorer classes in our own 
land, wc could not help contrasting the misery and 
squalor which w<; found to pivvail on every side in 
Saxony, with the compailitive comfort and decency 
of folk in the same grade of life in England. Accord- 
ingly, on setting about our task, we discovered that 
the book which we had originally designed was as- 
suming, literally and involuntarily, a prv-imdcrous 
form; for the Luther matter which wc, at the outset, 
had intended should be the first, was becoming the 
last, subject — or rather one of minor importance — in 
our consideration. Our desire, indeed, to let our 
countrymen know how much better housed, better 
fed, better paid, better cared-for, and better treated, 
were English work-pco])le than the labouring popu- 
lation abroad, was giving such wings to our jaded 
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old Pegasus that the steed was positively running 
away with us, and overthrowing all oSrlang- arranged 
plans by the way. ° 

Hence, our scheme had to he entirely remodelled ; 
a new groundoplan %as required for the diflerent kind 
of structure we were qhout to rear ; axid Ircsh sforien 
designed, instead of the jjales we had originally in- 
tended to tell. AVc discovered, in factVthat we could 

• p 

avail ourselves only of the foundation of the old build- 
ing, and f/uif merely as the underground .portion of the 
new one. Tlic “ columns,” therefore, which we had 
already finished were treated as rubbish, and “ shot ” 
into that limbo for the still-born babes of the brain — * 
the waste-paper basket ; whilejthe d«sign*was chajiged 
from that “ rococo” nii.vture of tlic old and the new, 
into which the had unwittingly passed, to the 

])urc and severe Saxon ; or, in other words, our Luther 
tour-book ultimately merged into one mainly dcscrij)- 
tiv(? of tlie wretchedness oY* the life of the people in 
Saxony at the present time. 

Now, to those who are in the habit of hurrying 
through Germany at the same rate as queen’s mes- 
sengers — and whose knowledge of the natives is conse- 
quently limited to such as are seen in Anglicized hotels 
— the view hero given of the national character, we 
have elsewhere said, may appear somewhat harsh and 
prc'judiced ; whilst bookworms (who, in their estimate 
of the German mind, reflect over the whole people 
the light of such bright stars as Jean Paul Pichter, 
Goethe, and Schiller — Kant, Hegel, and Fichte — as 
well as Humboldt, Schlegel, and Kiebuhr — Liebig, 
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Woliler, Argelander, and Bessel — tlie Brothers Grrimm 
and Bop{) ; and* wli», <iccordingly, believe every Grer- 
man to be i sn;iall philosopher and great sceptic) will 
doubtlessly find cause to quarrel with us about the 
low mental and moral average we diave -struck for the 
entire nation, t It should bc'bqrne in mind, however, 
that J;he great body of the Jlnglish people are neither 
Shakespeares .rlor Bacons — that these are simply ab- 
normal varieties, by which it is almost impossible to 
judge of the type of the ordinary species. Moreover, 
we should add, that, in order to avoid the error ol 
drawing conclusions from extreme cases, our ojfinions, 
as to the 'social, moral, and intellectual status of the 
German folk, hare been derived, chielly, from the 
more enlightened and refined portion of the middle 
classes : such as professors, government officials, and 
professional men in general. 

It has long appeared to the autlior, Avho has passed 
several years of his life*ain'oad, that travelling south- 
ward from England is like going backward in time — 
every ten degrees of latitude corres2)onding to about 
a hundred years in our own history ; for, as in France 
we see society in the same corriqjt and comfortless 
state as prevailed in our nation at the beginning 
of the present century, so in Germany we find the 
people, at the very least, a century behind us in all 
the refinements of civilization and the social and 
domestic improvements of progress ; whilst in Spain 
the denizen lives a positive mediajval life, among the 
same dirt and intellectual darkness, the same beggary 
and bigotry as preceded the lieformation in our own 
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land. In Eussia, too, we observe the state of villein- 
ago and serfdom existing almo’st at t^iis » day, as 
it did with ns in thh feudal time of ,tha. Conquest ; 
whilst, in Central Africa, we reach the primitive 
condition of nature' — the very zero of the civilized 
scale — absolute harharisnt itself. ’ 

It is impossible to m^ike foreigners underhand 
tliat from our little island-country tlA principles of 
enliglitened liiimanity and government ^radiate, like 
beams from a star. As a rule, even our Grallic 
neigbbours are supremely ignorant of Englisli insti- 
tutions and Englisli habits. Indeed, we have but to 
take up a French novel, or witness a FrenCh dmma, 
of which the scene is laid in England, ekher to.find 
some English nobleman selling his wife at Smithfield ; 
or, else, as in Dumas’ play entitled “Kean,” to see 
the English tragedian ordered /5// ///e jmlice (!) to leave 
the country immediately for America, merely because 
he 'had insulted the Duke 'of Devonshire at the 
theatre. Or, maybe, if we read the Grevman Jouri.als, 
Ave shall be told by some dunderhead Deutscher, 
who evidently knows as much about the climate of 
London as he does about the proper use of forks 
at table, that “ .Heaven has given the English women 
their ‘ (lohl-hlonde ’ hair to recompense the land of 
fog for its want of sunshine I and numberless gas- 
companies, therefore exert themselves to supjdy an 
ubundanea of artificial Uyhling to the fopulacc, as the 
daylight yrotps more scarce ! 1 1 ”* Indeed the educated 

* The above is the commencement of a pretentious article in 
one of the numbers of the “ Illustrirte Zeitim;/," published at tlie 
cud of last year. 
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classes on the other side of the Channel have about 
as much* kiu)wfcdg(r as the Esquimaux of our man- 
ners and cutetovns. 

Nor is it possible to make continental people com- 
prehend the social* and moral cn(}rmiti‘^s that ollend 
Eiiglisli families directly they set loot on foreign 
soil. i^'We smile when we j:ead in the diary of Mr. 
Pepys, the ciiirtier in the reign of King Charles 
II., how on. such* a day the astute old lawyer 
“ did get his maid Petty to comb him,’’ which, he 
naively tells us, she had not done ibr many a week 
before ; whereby,” he adds, “ I did become mightily 
uneasy of late, so that oftentimes, to my great 
vexation, I would fain^have scratched myself before 
company.” And the reason of our smiling at such 
quaint confessions is on account of the utter in- 
congruity between the past and present forms 
of polite life. How odd, too, it sounds, to Eng- 
lish ears now-a-days, fo^liear that the urbane old 
courtier, at such and such a date, '‘did set himself 
up,” as he says, "a new spyttinge-shect.” In 
Paris, however, to this day, we see ladies in the dress- 
circle of the principal theatres hold their handker- 
chiefs up before them, for the same disgusting practice 
as old Pepys so ostentatiously describes ; and in 
Germany not only do we find spittoons in every room 
of every German palace, but a Prulessor at the prin- 
cipal school in Coblenz assured us that he could 
always tell a true-born German gentleman " by the 
way in which he spat in society.” The more refined 
sense of decency, however, which makes English folk 
regard the habits of foreigners in such cases as little 
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better than bestial, they look upon as mere affectation 

and squeamishness on our pa^'t; for as',^ scavengers 

and dustmen are never found with flowers at their 
'' •> 

button-liolc, or in their rooms, even so those who are 
accustomed to’^diysical and moral filth become utterly 
insensible to the modest graces of lil'e. ’ 

There is an inner life, „ pervading the hea’’^; of 
England, graced with home feelings ^id affections, 
which makes our national character, in measure, a 
sealed book to foreigners. On the Continent, how- 
ever, all is external existence and outward display; 
people live out of doors, and wear their hearts on their 
sleeves, as Hamlet says; whilst they are* for ever 
throwing back their coats and tapping at their 
bosoms — like vintners do at half-empty wine-casks — 
to give you a notion of how much there is in 
them, ddicre are no internal springs of action with 
them, for, like mechanical figures, they are wound up 
and set moving from without. You require hardly 
“six lessons” to study an ordinary foreigner ; so vain- 
glorious is he, you can read him “ all through-” in a 
few ([uiet half-hours. There is no hard nut to crack 
in his case, in order to discover the “maggot” within 
— for, in true buttcrily fashion, it comes out of its 
own accord. 

Now if the social condition of our own country at 
the present time is contrasted with what it was at 
the end of the last century, when drunken clergymen, 
prize-fighting noblemen, corrupt ministers, and dis- 
honest judges were the rule rather than the excep- 
tion ; and the question then be asked, “ What new 
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institution has sprung up among ns since that period, 
to which so marked® a change can he ascribed?” — 
there is, so'^ far as we know, hid owe answer to he given. 
Assuredly the moral and social improvement of our 
people cannot he referred to increased'' energy or zeal 
on the part of the clergy, nor to a more enlightened 
govrfnmeirt of late years^ since these signs of the 
times are thrtnselves the consequences, rather than 
the causes, of the reform. In a word, a new power 
has been developed among us : a means of dillusing 
knowledge among every class of the people as vast 
as the very invention of the alphabet, or even of 
movable types — a moral court of judicature, where 
the»public S.cts of Our leading men are daily tried ; 
ay, aird let us add, in all conscience (though we 
ourselves belong to the fraternity), tried, too, by 
judges as honourable, fair, and upright, as those men 
of iron integrit}^, our legal barons themselves. 

Consequently, where ' no such social and political 
machinery exists as a free and enlightened press, it is 
but natural that we should find society in tlic same 
corrupt state as it was with us a hundred years ago ; 
and such we honestly believe is the condition of 
Germany at the present time — of Germany, the in- 
ventor not only of printing, but of the steam press 
too ; and yet whose journals remain no bigger, and 
hardly better-informed, or better printed, than “ last 
dying speeches and confessions ” in our country. 
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CHAPTER I. 

THE LUTMER VILLAGE ON THE SAXON MO^RS. 

‘‘ Thank the powers and the ‘^ixtra-Tost/*” we s^iid 
to ourselves, as the postilion cracked his whip and 
blew liis bugle on entering the queer mud-built little 
place, ‘‘ at last we are in Mbhra — ]\I()hra, the native 
place of Hans Luther, the great German Reformer’s 
fath'er, and from time immeinorial the home of the 
ancient Luther lamily/’ 

In Mbhra ! a little village on the outskirts of the 
Thuringian forest, a good thousand miles away from 
London, and at least an hour’s journey from any 
town in which there is either a post-office, a money- 
changer’s, or even a butcher’s or a baker’s shop. 

Linen-drapers and apothecaries, — those twin child- 
ren of luxury, begotten by the astute love of having 
one’s daughters, as well as one’s dinners, richly- 
dressed, — have long since disappeared from the 
thoroughfares during our journey ; and now (for we 
write this description in Mbhra itself), the principal 

B 2 
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hotej in the place has no p’eater delicacy in its larder 
than black pudcTiilgs — or “ red sausages ” as the 
Germans style them — and black bread, with a chopin 
or two of " cinf aches” (or literally, infmitesimally- 
small) beer, for the regalement of thd traveller. 

Eut whereabouts is this Mohra? — this primeval 
ho|^*e, whither crinolines and dinner-pills have not 
yet made th'eir way: — this land of ox-wagons, rather 
than locomotives, where the ladies wear truncated 
black-silk cxtingni,sher.s, in the jdaec of “ sailors’ hats ” 
and the gentlemen incase their feet in lb)l~})anli>[felii 
(wooden slippers), instead of “ patent leathers.” 
Where on the earth is this little Arcadian colony to 
be found ? ’ ’ • 

Search the best map of Germany, and oven with 
the strongest magnifying glass you will not discover 
the name of the locality ; Murray, too, is “ reticent ” 
(to adopt the pet i)hrase of modern lilleralciirs) on the 
subject ; and even the guide-books, specially descrip- 
tive of the topography of Thuringia, tell you only 
that, as you Avalk over from Eisenach to “ Had, 
Liehenstcin” you can just see, when a little way 
beyond Etterwinden, the church-steeple to the right 
bristling above the horizon. 

What may be the precise latitude and longitudi' of 
the " Burfehen” (literally ’riiorpkin) bearing the name 
of Mohra, Heaven and 8ir John llerschel only know. 
Suffice it to learn that it lies on the borders of Saxe- 
Meiningen, close to Saxc-Weimar, not above an hour 
or two from Saxc-Ooburg-Gotha, and, indeed, in the 
immediate vicinity of Saxe- Everything. For, in these 
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parts, kingdoms are as closely packed as parishes in 
the city of London, and princes ^Vtamf as thickly as 
beadles about St^ Paul’s on the Annivsersary of the 
Sons of the Clergy. Accordingly, when midway 
between Marksuhl and Salzungen *(as the railway 
whisks us through theThuringian forest from Eisenach 
to Meiningen), the watchfuU^e may “sight” the 
village, consisting of about as many lioJlscs as there 
are in a child’s box of toys, with the cottages huddled 
together under the lee of the hills, — like a Hock of 
sheep in a storm — and lying far away on the moors 
{(Icr Moonjrund) from which the townikin, or city- 
culc, or boroiighlet, or wick-ling, (whicheVer you 
please, dear reader) is said to dojuve its name.^ 

The village itself is about the same size and shape 

* There are three ways of reaching Mohra from Eisenach : — 
1. By rail from Eisenach to Marksuhl or Salzungen, from cither 
of Avhich towns IMohra is but an hour’s walk. 4’o stop at 
Mai’lvsulil, however, shortens the ycyiipney by rail and lessens the 
expense; but, on the other hand, the road thence to Mohra is 
not so good; neither, if one wish to ride, can conveyances be so 
readily obtained as at Salzungen. The railway fiire to Marksuhl 
is about 10 Id. (second-class), that to Salzungen about Is. 0d. (also 
second-class), and the time occupied by the journey is twenty 
minutes to the one place, and forty minutes to the other. 2. By 
“ extra post ” from Eisenach via the Hohe Sonne, Wilhelmsthal, 
J^’itterwinden, and AValdfisch. This journey takes about three 
hours, and the cost of the “ three thalers (9^?.), 

besides some liftei'ii groschens (\s. (w/.) for drink-money to the 
driver. 3. On foot, by Unkorode, Wolfsburg, Ibckhardt.shausen 
and Knpfersuhl. The distance is about nine or ten English 
miles, but the road is good enough in line weather, and the 
journey somewhat inbTOSting to those of a geological turn, as 
alVording the traveller an insight into the character of the old 
coj>pcr-slate mint's at the last-named place. 
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as the tonguc-like block of buildings dividing tbo 
Strand' from Holywell Street, and consists of some 
seventy or eighty detached houses (piostly with large 
farmyards adjoining them) arranged in two long 
parallel lines, called respectively the ¥ppcrand Under 
Lanes. It contains about ks ijaany distinct families as 
th^e arc houses, and nujnhers altogether just upon 
six times as ihany inhabitants as families, or not quite 
500 men, ivomeri, and children; so that the whole 
population might he comfortably stowed away in a 
middling-sized garrison, a factory, an emigrant ship, 
or even the gallery of the Victoria Theatre. Indeed, 
the little church, whose nave is hardly bigger than 
one of our* large furniture vans, affords ample accom- 
modation for all the church-goers, even tliough none 
but the very little children stay away. 

The people here are mostly Ad-er-hewern (literally 
acre-peasants) and day-labourers and 

possess altogether, anfon'g them, some 4000 acres of 
land; for such is the extent of the “ Gcmdudr,” i. c. of 
the entire landed property belonging to the little com- 
munity. Now this W'ould give an average of about 
half a hundred acres to each ol' the four-score families 
located in the village. Some, however, have as many as 
150 and even 200 acres, and many, on the other hand, 
only one;* while, owing to the law of “ Gavdkiiid” 

* The rent of the land about Muhra is from twelve to thirteen 
gulden (24s. to ^Os.) per acre yearly. To buy the acre outriglit, 
however, costs between 200 and 000 gulden (.C20 and .l.'20). 
Hence a Bauer possessing some 200 such acres would have soine- 
whcTO about .tIOOOO in landed property alone— a large sum of 
money in a country where the judges of the princiiial courts get 
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wliicli prevails here, and gives to each member of the 
family an equal share of the land,* on 4:he decease of 
the former proprietor, the soil has come to be so divided 
and subdivided, that even they who afb lucky enough 
to hold more than % hundred acres, are the owners 
of as many different strjp? of land, situaie in as many 
different places. Hence £he large farms in Mohra 
are merely an aggregation of petty oneN, made up of 
an infinite variety of small patclres, lilfe a beggar’s 
coat ; and what would go far to constitute a compara- 
tively wealthy yeoman in other parts, serves merely 
to establish a magnified form of Irish cottier in these. 
It is superfluous, therefore, to add that all the appliances 
of '‘high-fanning ” are entirely, unknown in ^Idhra ; 
indeed, the best idea we can give the reader as to the 
utter absence of all such implements as reaping 
machines or threshing machines, even in the largest 
" economies ” (as th(‘ larms are called) in the village, 
is "to cite the fact that, durhu^our stay at the school- 
master’s house there, the daughter of the burgomaster 
(for even Mohra has its mayor) came over to dance 
one evening, and after waltzing for an hour or so 
begged to retire, though it was barely eight, saying 
she was sorry she was obliged to leave so soon, but 

barely £150 a-year. The crops generally gro^Yn are wheat and 
oats, with siilhcient Hax and vegetables for the wants of ihe 
family. The yield of wheat averages twenty-four niaas (of 3^ lbs. 
to 31 lbs. each, or about 7 cwt.) of corn to the acre — which 
is at the rate of not (piite 1‘2.\ AVinchester bushels to the acre ! 
'J’his fetches, upon an average, two gulden (or 4s.) the maas ; so 
til at altogether an acre of good land yields very nearly £5 worth 
of wheat and £1 wordi of straw, or just upon Vd in all. 
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she had to he up at one in the morning to go 
threshing in Iw)r faAl:ier’s barn. 

In a town consisting mainly 'of peasants, of course 
handicraftsmen' and mechanics cannot be expected to 
flourish. There ds only one oarpen/er among the 
Mohra popuh\tion, and even, he, from dearth of work 
at hi§ own trade,' has beenjforced to take to the more 
lucrative occijpation of swineherd. One shoemaker, 
too, is there i'a the -village ; but, said the pastor of the 
place to us, “ Neither docs he thrive, poor man ! ” Nor 
are there any builders, for the houses are all of the 
“ wattle and dab ” style of structure, so that neither 
masons nor bricklayers are required, where the walls 
consist only of mqd and^wicker-work, rather than bricks 
or stones. On the other hand, not less than eight, or 
just a tithe of the four-score householders in the little 
colony, are woodcutters — a fact which is not only sug- 
gestive of the sylvan character of the country round 
about, but recalls the etpry of Hans Luther having 
followed the same occupation in these parts, as well 
as of Martin’s mother having often carried liome the 
bundles on her back, with her little ones, each laden 
with a faggot on his head, trotting by her side. 

As we walked out towards Lauterbaclx early tlie 
other morning, we met several of these Mohra wood- 
men trudging along to the woods, some with their 
huge saws slung quiver-like at their back (the shark- 
like teeth stuck in a narrow wooden groove, or 
“ sheath,” as it is called, by way of protection) and 
with their hatchets over their shoulder; and others 
with a long bill-hook, that seemed like an attenuated 
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note of interrogation, borne, as if it were a haljierd, 
high in the air. 

As we beheld J;he images of these men painted in 
“ the Smiths’ pond ” on their way to the neighbour- 
ing heights, aiM watched their legS in the pool go 
twinkling along, clad in tRcir coarse sackcloth gaiters 
and leathern breeches, with the knees as pullji as 
boxing-gloves from long - continued 'fetooping, we 
tliouglit liow often must old iTans Luther have 
trodden that same path, with his Ilanpi-lappen (head- 
kerchief) tied over his cap and cars, like them, as a 
protection against the nipping morning air. How 
often, too, must Ids axe have flashed, as* we saw 
theirs, amidst the dusk of the tree-stems, nnd seejned 
to deal silent strokes, till, after an interval, the woods 
were heard to ring with each succeeding blow. How 
many tlie time, again, must Hans (long before little 
Martin had thrust his obtrusive nose into tlie world) 
have eaten his black bread *aifd red sausage upon 
some newly-severed stump like that old Holzhauer 
we lately noted in No. 21 Wood;"^ or amid the 

* The woods in the neighbourhood of Lautorbach are generally 
called after some number. Not that the different parts of the 
forest hereabouts have any ciphers aflixed to them, but, on the 
contrary, the meadows adjoining them are so distinguished; 
the peasants, therefore, instead of speaking of the wood by No. 
24 meadow, adopt that stenbepical principle of language which 
abbreviates omnibus into “bus,” and cabriolet into “cab,” and 
talk of the wood itself as being thus numbered. The reason of 
the meadows in this part being distinguished by different num- 
bers rather than names is, because they form part of the Gemeinde, 
i. c. of the property which belongs in common to the whole of the 
parish, and whicli is equally divided ev ny year among the house- 
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solemn stillness of the forest, thanking God for the 
meal, and yet*" may he (for Hans was by no means 
deficient in \\jorldly ambition) bhafing under the lot 
which doomed ‘him to be one of the hewers of wood, 

if not one of the drawers of ^ater;’ in the world; 

< 

holders resident in the village. „ Thh community land of Mdlira 
con^^Jts of three portions : — 1. •Of a certain tract on the road to 
Salzungen. 2. Of the Moorgnmd (moors) leading to the Ilohrigs- 
hof, 3. Of tli0' vail cy» near Kupfersuhl, called Lauterbach. The 
whole of this Is jiarcelled out into a hundred equal portions, and 
every spring-time the villagers meet at the burgomaster’s house 
to draw lots for the several parts ; it being so arranged that those 
who have held one of the fields by Salzungen this year shall 
have one 9 f the moors by the Itdhrigshof the next, and one of 
the meadows by Lauterbach the year afterwards. Some of the 
villaj^ers are ontitled to .a, double share of the common land, in 
consideration of their house consisting of two tenements thrown 
into one, so that the hundred parts arc thus duly apportioned 
among the eighty odd householders constituting the entire com- 
munity. The woods themselves, on the other hand, belong to 
the Duchy of Saxe-Meiningen, and at the beginning of the fall 
of the year the forest-man cpmes round and marks such of the 
trees as are fit for felling, making a long slit in the bark of those 
that are to be used for firewood, and stamping those wliich arc 
adapted for building with the initials M. The bauers requiring 
wood then have to make known how many cart-loads they desire, 
and receive respectively in return a ticket bearing a certain num- 
ber ; and when as many cart-loads of timber have been felled as 
the number marked upon the ticket, and it consequently comes 
to the turn of the bauer holding such ticket to be su{)i)licd, ho 
has to .send a wagon to the wood and fetch the load away. The 
wood-cutters are all employed by the Government and paid by 
the forest-man. The cost of a cart-load, six feet long by six feet 
broad, and four feet deep, and consequently containing 144 cubic 
feet in all, is nine gulden, or l^s. English, when cut into logs 
for burning. The smaller branches and twigs, however, are 
sold by the “ Schoch ”of sixty bundles and cost about six gulden, 
or 1 2s. J^jnglish. 
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but still little dreaming, as be sat there with the logs 
and branches littered about him, as though a hurri- 
cane had s wept ^ over* the land, that h^, like Joseph, 
the wood-worker of old, was to have a son raised up 
to him, who \ws to*drive the morltey-grubbers from 
the temple, and to becomfi the founder ©f a new faith 
— the corner-stone of a mgre enlightened and ri^te- 
ous creed. What was then the opaque future to poor 
old Hans, the woodcutter, has no^, in Itjie course of 
years, become the transparent past to us; and how 
short and easy the journey seems, when we know 
every point of the path, and the sunshine brightens 
the way ; but on the other hand, how lonesome and 
dreary the same road, when we .travel it Jbr the first 
time, in all the darkness of night. 

But “ let us return to our muttons ” — the little flock 
gathered in the Mbhra fold. Well: even the feiv 
handicraftsmen numbered among the village popula- 
tion can hardly be said to 1>c* handicraftsmen proper, 
being rather a kind of mongrel type — half-boor, half- 
artizan ; for the smiths and the tailors are, many of 
them, small farmers; while the w'cavers, like the 
woodcutters, ply their trade only in the winter, and 
in the summer abandon the shuttle, as the others lay 
aside the a.ve, for the sickle and the scythe, the spade 
and the hoe. Indeed, the two watchmen, whose duty 
it is alternately to guard the tiny colony by night, 
and to sound every hour on a horn under the windows 
of the sleeping peasants, from bedtime till day-break ; 
and who are allowed a pair of strong shoes every 
year, in consideration of their continually parading 
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tlie streets from night till morning — even these are 
the co\\iierd alid sUd^iehei^d of the little commuiiity 
by day; one half of their time talpng care of the 
villagers themselves, and the other half minding 
their cattle and their pigs. ^ • 

Nor are the officials — ^tlie temporal and spiritual 
aiitlj^aties of the liamletT— of a less agrarian .cha- 
racter ; for the Herr l^istor has his Hock, not only in 
a figurative, ^t)iit in a literal sense of tlie term, and 
finer sheep cannot be seen for miles around. Tlie 
schoolmaster, on the other hand, is renowned for 
breeding the biggest calves in tlie parish, and culti- 
vates early peas and young potatoes as w'cll as youth- 
ful intellects*; wHiile the Inirgomaster, ov Sr/uflUn'i^s.s, as 
he w^as called till a few years back, is simjHy the 
greatest boor in the parish; and being a kind of petty 
magistrate as wadi as a small farmer, dispenses a rude 
form of agrarian justice, and cuts his chalf with 
ccpial alacrity. 

The one policeman, indeed, who constitutes the 
entire “executive"’ portion of the village (Jovern- 
ment, is the only official wdio seems to have a ])ure 
and unmixcd vocation; though we doubt much 
wdiether kc is not occasionally pressed into the rural 
service, and set to scare the crows olf the land at 
sowdng-timo, as wx*ll as to drive aw^ay the beggars at 
other seasons.^' 

* The wages of a day-labourer in ]\r()lira are about Id. per day, 
with Ills keep I rioiigliincn are paid 4.s- Uk; acn*, and the average 
W’ork done is about an acre a-day. Woodcutters get 1«. tid. 

the cart-load [Klafter, containing I 1 1 cubic tcct), and a man, 

o 

working from morning till evening, can do from half a klalter to a 
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But if there are few pure mechanics and artizans, 

there are still fewer tradesmen in Mohra:* if the 

• 

klaftcr, according dfe the days arc long or sliort. Carpenters, 
when employed, have \s. id. a-day without their food; and 
weavers (of whom^there Hre five m the villlige, though the most 
of them work as farm -labourers in the summe^') are paid from 
Id. to 2d. the ell, according as the work is coarse or fine. They 
can do from six to eight ells a-cBiy, and consequently earn,%pori 
an average, about 7s. a-week. The swineherd (for there is only 
one) gets every year fjfty-two maas of tye— eRch maas being 
worth about 2s. 7d. English. This amount is made up among 
the bailors in general, each contributing in proportion to the 
number of pigs he has to bo tended. There are about 400 swine 
altogether in the village, of whom some forty or fifty arc driven 
out daily into flic fields. Some of the bauers have <is many as 
twelve pigs, but the greater number have only six, while the day- 
labourers have generally one or two.* Tlie cowhel-d has a, little 
more than the swineherd — indeed, he gets sixty-eight maas of 
rye a-year instead of fifty-two, but then he has th keep a boy out 
of his wage. The number of horned cattle in the village is, in *' 
round numbers, 400, for some of the ricdier bauers have as many 
as twenty kine and oxen, the majority three or four, and even the 
da>‘-labourcrs mostly possess a cow j^ml a calf. Besides the cowherd 
and the swineherd, the village maintains two shepherds. These 
are also paid in kind, and, like the cowherd, have each to keep a 
boy to help them out of what they receive. For every four 
sheep that the shepherds have to tend, they get yearly one half- 
maas of rye, one quarter-maas of barley, one cightli-maas of 
wheat, and one- sixteenth of a maas of oats ; so that, as there are 
no less than 040 sheep throughout the village, the two shepherds 
receive between them every year 2o5 maas of rye (which, at 
2s. i)d. the maas, is worjli about .C20 Is. M.\ 117| maas of 
barley (worth about Till libs. 4(/. at 2s. 4(/. the maas),* maas 
of wheat (worth .Cl I \os. i)d, at is. the maas), and 20}^ maas of 
oats (worth jCI 145. id. at I 5 . 2d. the maas). Hence the gross 
money- value of the shephei\ls’ yearly income amounts to rather 
more than :Cr)(j IO5. 0(^. ; and this sum, equally divided^' makes 
each shepherd’s gains come to T28 bs. Od. a-year. But, over and 
above this, the shepherds are each entitled to have fodder for 
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manufactures do not flourish there, at least one 
might eixpect to fihd some faint indication of com- 
merce — ^were it only as much as a c];iandler’s store — 
in the neighbourhood. But no ! you might as well 
look for a shop in' Bclgrave Squaf e as in the Ober- and 
TJnter-gasse of' the Thuringian ..village ! Not a gold- 
smi^s, nor a mayazin des^ modes, nor a hairdresser’s, 
nor a bookseller’s, nor a maison de deuil, nor a pastry- 
cook’s, nor a, doctor's, nor a banker’s — no ! nor a pawn- 
broker’s establishment exists in the place. Neither 
is there a club-house, a casino, a theatre, a cafe chan- 
tant, a billiard-room, a mechanics’ institute, a 8alo7i de 
lecture — nor even a prison — to be found from one 
end of the village to the other. 

The Gasthaus, or hostelry, indeed, is the only 
Magazin in the place — the Wilde Mohr (or ‘‘ Savage 
Blackamoor,” as the inn is called) doing the solitary 
bit of trade carried on in the parish ; for there, and 
there only, are coffee, sugar, candles, tobacco, and salt 

forty sheep found them by the bauers ; so that as the swineherd 
and the cowherd get but from to a-year, a shepherd’s berth 
in Mohra is, comparatively, an enviable position. Some of the 
richer bauers have as many as forty or fifty sheep ; many, how- 
ever, have only from a dozen to twenty ewes and wethers, while 
the day-labourers even have mostly one or two. A sheep is 
worth from five to six thalers (15». to 18s.), and a lamb about half 
the money. Swine, on the other hand, fetch from sixteen to 
seventeen thalers the hundredweight, and weigh, when in good 
condition, generally about 170 lbs., so that a good fat pig is 
worth, usually, from £3 12s. to 15s. The value of a cow is 
from sixty to eighty thalers, or from £9 to £12 sterling. Such 
a cow gives, when in milk, from five to six English quarts daily, 
and this quantity of milk, if sold, would fetch about Is. 3J. or 
is. 6^/., at 3d. the quart. 
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retailed, together with the most watery beer and the 
most fiery “ Schnapps" to the viH^er^ • 

Once during the foftnight which we passed in the 
neighbourhood, we saw an enterprising pedlar go up 
the Bohriffs-ffaste wiUl a string of felt over-shoes and 
slippers dangling from, Ms hand. Bub beyond this 
bold venture on the hawker’s part, and the sig^ bf 
an occasional horse being shod outside one of the 
smiths’ doors, there was not a sigh of ^i^de or com- 
merce visible in the whole parish. So that one went 
along wondering what on earth the boors did with 
their money, or whether they really had any at all of 
tixe current tissue-paper of the realm in their posses- 
sion ; for, as they generally pay their wages in kind, 
and grow, not only their own food, but also the 
shirts and chemises, coats and petticoats of the entire 
family, it was not at all improbable that even the 
richest bauers, though they might be worth some 
thousands in pigs, cows, sh6»jf, and land, had hardly 
a paper thaler, or a plated groschen to blesS them- 
selves with. 

What the amusements of such a people may be, 
beyond the annual excitement of the Kirmes (the 
harvest festival), the occasional jollification of a Feier- 
lag (a general holiday), the mild delight of a glass of 
cinfaches Bier at the tavern on the Sunday evening, 
or the spasmodic pleasure of seeing a pig killed once 
every half-year, we cannot presume to say. But 
certainly, so far as we saw, there was not a pack 
of cards, nor a chess-board, nor a newspaper, and 
hardly a book, in the place. The grown-up folk 
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seemed to bo in the barn and out in the fields, and 
the young odes m* tlic school, from daybreak till 
nightfall; so„that, by the time they had given the 
pigs their supijcr and finished their own, and the 
cattle had been 'bedded up for 'che night, they were 
too ready for rest thcmselvefj to believe that there 
wa|.any better enjoyment, of an evening than sleep. 

Nor have the women and girls any more time for 
pleasui'e thjih the' men. A German “ who has seen 
the world ” is generally horrified at what he calls 
the laziness of English and American wives and 
daughters ; and assuredly in Deutschland the female 
portion of the populaticm work as hard as the cows. 
Mbhra, tooj makes no„exception to the national rule ; 
for. Heaven knows, there is not much embroidery- 
work done by the ladies there. On the cemtrary, the 
daughters, even of the riche.st bauers in the village, 
rise usually a! (me in ///c throughout the “I’ore- 
winter” (as it is called) .tV) go thre.shing in the barn, 
and continue working away with the flail till break- 
fast-time; after which the barn-lloor is swept, and 
the girls proceed to break and swingle llax, till four 
in the evening, when they have to give the pigs their 
supper, and bed up the cattle for the night. Then 
the family Ahend-niahl (evening meal) is got ready, 
and by the time this is finished, it is generally six or 
seven o’clock, which, at that season of the year, is 
the usual hour for bed. In the “ after-winter,” i. c. 
I'rom Christmas till the spring-time, the invariable 
occupation is spinning — spinning from six in the 
morning till ten at night — the flax that belong 
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Christmas they had been engaged in dressing. ^ At 
tliis employment tlie men take pari, even as the girls 
take their share the more masculine work with the 
flail. In the spring, on tlie otlier hand, the Mddchen 
are busy in th^ meadows, bleaching* tlie linen after 
the yarn has been macle into cloth by the webster ; 
they have also then to be onj: in the fields, scatteij^g 
the manure over the land, or else planting the 
potatoes, or hoeing the Swedes,” or’j^icking the stones 
off’ the earth. Next, as the summer comes round, 
they must dig up the ‘‘ earth-apples,” as the Dutch 
styde them, help to make the hay, reap the corn, 
bind up the shocks, and gather the fruit. Nor is the 
labour-list ended here : at every season of the year 
the girls must do all the washing of the household, as 
well as bake all the bread, chop all the sausage-meat, 
milk all the cows, besides fetching from the well all 
the water that is required for tlie cattle or the family, 
and carrying each time some*ten gallons (100 lbs. 
weight) of fluid upon their backs in long conical 
tubs called Bidten, that are strapped on to the shoul- 
ders. Indeed, it was while the burgomaster’s 
daughter was engaged in this not-particularly-lady- 
like occupation, that wc first had the pleasure of 
meeting that young lady. 

Such heavy work as this is, of couivse, to English 
minds, more fit for sturdy men than weak women; 
and it forms by no means a pleasing picture to a 
person of the least refinement, to see a young girl 
with her body bent almost double, staggering along 
under the burden of nearly a hundredweight of fluid. 

\OL, I. 


c 
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Nevertheless, in Germany, a brother would rather 
have Iris sister drop with such a load than offer to 
carry it for her. Tlic people fell y9u it is thought a 
disgrace for a man to be scon bearing burdens ; but 
they do not, on‘ the other haild, consider it in any 
way unmanly to allow a woman to do so. Accord- 
in^y, it is by no means.- an unusual sight to meet 
a mai'ket-woman, on the road to one of the largo 
towns on {i* Satnfday, Avith the Korh on her back, 
laden to the nape of her neck, wliilc the husband 
at her side calmly trudges along, with nothing but 
a stick in one hand and a pipe in the other ; the 
poor Fran labouring and panting away to keep nj) 
Avith her hulking and.callous spouse. 

But if the villagers are primitive and unpolished, 
assuredly the village itself is of tlie same character. 
It i.s, indeed, a kind of mud Switzerland — a little 
colony ol' clay “ chalies,” Avith their liug(! gables and 
broad caves turned towards the road ; their doors, 
with porches a.s capacious as thos(; of a country 
church, set at the side rather than the front of the 
houses ; and their bi’cad and ])rnne ovens, like enor- 
mous mud-heaps under a rude cano])y of tiles, jut- 
ting out into the roadwa}'. '^I’lie Avails of most of the 
houses arc of a bright gingerbread colour, Avith the 
framcAvork of iron-grey timbers showing, like a large 
trellis, through the “ Avattle and dab ” Avork. Others 
are coloured a light ])ea-green, or a pale cream, and 
upon these the hug(! check ])att(‘rn ol' the dark iiii- 
painted beams stands out, with all the force of black 
and white, like a gigantic .she])hcrd’s plaid. 
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Some of the square compartments of plaster be- 
tween the wooden framework, are ornamentcil with 
the most unartktic attempts at piqttires of roses, 
tulips, and prancing liorses ; roses like kidneys, 
tulips like inonlber brandy -balls, and horses like ram- 
pant w'casels. At the &*ide pf each house too, stands 
the farmyard, with its enefrmous barn, as big a 
Lambeth Music Hall (for all the corn her^ is garnered, 
rather than stacked), stretching right aci*ass one side 
of the mucky quadrangle ; whilst, at frequent in- 
tervals, along each, or rather cither, of the streets, 
tliore are welfs of all forms and dimensions, from the 
double bucket dangling over a pulley the size of a 
railway wheel, down to the old Eoraan apparatusi of 
a gigantic lishing rod, with a chain and pail at the 
upper end of it, instead of a hook and line. The 
thoroughfares, moreover, are littered on either side 
with one long broken line^of ploughs and empty 
carts, which arc left outside of nearly every door, 
with an utter disregard of both Aveather and thieves ; 
and these, with the exception of a procession or two 
of geese, filing along, and cackling away, out in the 
middle of the road, arc all that is to be seen in the 
streets of Mdhra.* 

* House-rent in Mohra is at a merely nominal value, for all 
llic bailors, and even the day-labourers, are the proprietors of the 
houses in which they reside : so that, as there are no immigrants 
to the village, an empty house can hardly find a tenant. The 
policeman, wc were assured, was the only yearly tenant in the 
place, and ho had a good-si/.cd house let to him for twelve 
gulden (Uls.) per annum. Ilarns and outhouses, such as coav- 
sheds, sheep-stalls, piggeries, and the like, however, are often 
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But the main feature of tlie little village is the spot 
where the Wirthsham — the jn'incipal (because the only) 
tavern — thrusts its little tin flag of <1 sign, no bigger 
than a cliilcVs pocket-handkerchief, out into the road- 
way. The sage, who stood godTathef 'to the hostelry, 
and gave it its name of ::nm WUdoi MoJiren, evidently 
imagined that the tcild hioors, spoken of as having 
surrounded the village in former times, were a horde 
of barbarian black men, rather than part of a vast 
uncultivated bog ; and hearing that the village itself 
derived its title from these same moors of old, believed 
he could not do better than set up the portrait of some 
pot-valiant blackamoor for the of the first 

hotpl in th6 place. Accordingly, the tavern sign con- 
sists of a rude painting of the ideal black bandit, on 


required, and these fotcli as nnuti as fifty guidon (1'^)) the year. 
Facing the schoolmaster’s house, in ^vhil•h we lodged, there was 
a large Hof unoccupied, tho proprietor having another house 
elsewhere; and this, we wore told, might bo had, without the out- 
buildings, for thirteen or fourteen gulden or 28«.) per 

annum. To build such a house and outhouses would cost from 
1000 to 2000 gulden (.blOO to according to the price of 

timber; and we heard of many large Ilofs (farmhouses) in the 
village, which, on the death of tho i)roprietor, had been sold by 
the members of tlie family to the eldest son for i'lOO; thongb, in 
such cases, said our informant, the pro])crly usually goes for less 
than its real value. The burgomaster’s house was valued at 
about 0000 gulden (L'OOO), barns, cowhouses, and piggeries in- 
cluded ; and yet, if let, we were told, it would fetch hardly more 
than fifty gulden per amiuni (the outliouses being small), and 
this is not two per cent. ni)on the capital. A day-labourer’s house, 
on the other hand, costs from 500 to 000 gulden (C50 to £00) to 
build, and lets occasionally from eight to nine gulden (10^. to 
lb«.) the year. 
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his prancing Arab steed, with a sabre in one hand, 
and a pot of einf aches Bier in thtf dtlier*; as if he were 
bidding tlic enstemers (like Queen Eloanor did Eair 
llosamond in the good old times of Harry the Second) 
choose between "the sfeel and the poison. 

And now for a word«or*two about tlfe costume of 
the people in this primitive? little Saxon Arcadia!* 
What the Italian Opera is to a largo c£<pital like 
London or Paris, the market-place is generally to a 
small country-town like Mohra — the best quarter for 
studying the fashions, not only as to the character of 
the head-dre.sses and cloaks worn by the ladies, but 
even as to the style of coats and continuations con- 
sidered the mode by the gentlemen. ’ * , 

But M(")hra unfortunately has neither a weekly 
market nor a yearly one. Eormerly there used to be 
a fair, once a twelvemonth, held in the small trian- 
gular space, called Lobers, or more properly the Loh- 
f/erhers Ecke ; but now the only trace of such a gather- 
ing is to be found in the name of the spot, recording 
as it does that, once upon a time, the tanners were 
wont to assemble tb.ere. But wliy, of all places on the 
earth, tanners should have come to a village where 
wood is the prevailing material out of wbieh the 
shoes are made, and which cannot sup])ort even ore 
shoemaker, is somewhat puzzling to conceive. Perhaps, 
howevei', the enterprising Jjohgerbers came to buy 
bides, rather than to attempt to sell them to a people 
who have ropes even for the harness of their ox- 
wagons, and where the only leather used consists ot 
the small straps which the ladies wear — (you cannot 
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help discovering the seci'ct whenever they stoop, — 
for gai^fcers. ' ■ ■ 

As there is no market-place tl^en to focus the 
peasants into a picturesque group for ns, wo must 
betake ourselves to the chnrcli-porcli* and observe the 
women there; when the service is over, come streaming 
ou^,e)f the nave, one aftcu another, and the men come 
pouring do^vn the stairs from the gallery ; for the gen- 
tlemen and, ladies here, as at the Quakers’ meetings 
with us, are not allowed to occupy the same scats 
during divine worship. 

Well : the sermon is ended, and we can hear the 
pastor within, intoning the “ KoJIedc ” at the com- 
munion table. ‘Presently the walls of the little edi- 
fice tremble again with the booming of the organ- 
peal, as the schoolmaster plays the voluntary called 
the “ ; ” and then what a clatter of shoes is 

heard overhead ! and what a peculiar and motley 
throng, the minute afterwards, comes filing across 
the little churchyard, that is half-orchard, half 
cemetery. 

The young women, marh, have all tall black silk 
head-dresses, in shape like truncated sugar-loaves, 
stuck right on the crown of the head, and wdth the back 
embroidered with spangles and beads, and with long 
broad streamers of black ribbon reaching down to the 
waist. The front of this Dech-I-miUze, as it is termed, 
is arched over cither eyebrow, and has a long, narrow 
tongue, called the Hchnciuzc (litei-ally, the snout), 
dividing the forehead into two semi-circular compart- 
ments, and reaching almost to the bridge of the nose. 
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The fashion, it must be confessed, is more peculiar 
than pretty, and is too strongiy* su^cstive of the 
long pendulous ^xcrescencc dangling aver a turkey- 
cock’s beak to be in the least pleasing. The rest of 
the pcasant-girl^s -coiftume consists 6f a small short- 
waistcd cloth jacket, .ivith high-shonWcrcd leg-of- 
mutton sleeves, and a liiis«y-Avoolscy i)etticoat, ‘^ith 
plaits as thick as the folds of a iiin all »>und the 
waist, and the skirts cut very sliort* so asjto allbrd an 
ample view of the blue-grey stockings, with their 
showy “ clocks,” and the neat embroidered shoes that 
finish the “ full-length.” 

Some of the J^fudclini in the neighbourhood are 
of enormous height, 'riie bttrgom.Tster’s daughter, 
though not sixteen ye.irs old, stood nearly five feet 
ten in lier shoes ; and we saw one young ^\•oman who 
was onl}’" in her seventeenth year, and yet might have 
looked over the head of some oi' our Life-tTuardsmen. 
Their features, too, are more 'regular than those of 
the (ierman women generally, the cheek-bones being 
a little less sharp and angular, the nose somewhat less 
broad and Hat, the nostrils less like an inverted 
“ accent circonijicxc” and the mouth not merely a 
long straight gash in the face. 

The more elderly among the peasant-women wear 
nearly the same dress as the younger ones, except 
that the ^^iilzc with them is somewhat dumpier, the 
peak or “snout” of it somewhat longer, and the 
back of it a shade less elaborately embroidered and 
bespangled than those of the girls. 

Indeed, so marked a characteristic is the high cap 
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and short petticoats of the female portion of the pea- 
santry ‘in thdsc paits, that amidst the 500 souls 
making up the entire population of .the village, there 
were only two dames astute enough to wear bonnets ; 
and these were, in the words bf our informant, the 
Frau WirHiih and the Frau. Fastorin — or, in plain 
English, the one was the wife of the innkeeper and 
the other- the wife of the minister of the village; the 
last-mentioned lady having been roiiresentcd to us 
as being especially roruchm (stylish), from the fact 
that she not only carried a Jlut (bonnet), but had 
her dresses made down to her heels also. 

The fashions for the gentlemen are somewhat of 
the, same ungaiftly clwracter. Buch of the boors as 
arc attached to the more ancient institutions of their 
country wear for full-dress, on the Bundays and holi- 
days, a kind of postilion’s jacket, leather breeches, 
and high Wellington boots, the latter being made 
in the same style as those worn by the coachmen 
at a London funeral. 

Others, however, who delight to appear in the 
newest mode, lay aside the ancient postilion’s jacket, 
and sport a kind of green duflb* dr(‘ssing-gown, with 
leg-of-mutton sleeves, which the village “bloods” 
have got to consider more stylish as full-dress within 
the last fifty years. The .same continuations, how- 
ever, are invariably worn on high-days and holidays 
— unless, indeed, the undertaker-boots be c.xchangcd 
for a pair of old-J’>cnch-(Juard-lil<e gaiters; and 
these, with cither a huge funnel-.shaped hat, as rough 
as a Shetland pony, or else a woolly fez-cap of sheep- 
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skin, constitute tlie approved Sunday toilet among 
the better class of peasant propri«t«rs. ' 

A peculiar social custom among ^hese simple 
village-folk is the mode in which’ the girls select 
what they call tlioir &n)iieradeii ” (female companions) 
and “keep company ”, with the hoys, whom they 
have accepted as sweethearts. 

In the house in which we lodged there *verc two 
young women — Augusta and Amelih,^ the well- 
behaved and hard-working daughters of the village 
schoolmaster — the one sixteen years of age, and the 
other, perhaps, some couple of years her senior. 
Each of these girls had a dilferent set of “ coihrades 
nor did the companions of tlu? ono sist«r associate 
with those of the other. Amelia’s comrades, for 
instance, consisted of the younger girls, who had just 
left school ; and those of Augusta (the elder sister) of 
the grown young women of the village ; and when 
cither sister had to receivt? .Ifer comrades and their 
sweethearts at home, the other was obliged to go out 
to one of her own comrades’ house, and pass the 
evening there ; for she was never allowed to remain in 
the society of her sister’s companions. 

During tlie threshing season, it is usual for each of 
the maiden’s comrades to take it in turn to give a “re- 
ception ” to the others and their Schafz (sweethearts) 
every Sunday evening ; but in the after-winter, im- 
mediately the spinning season begins, the company 
meet at one or other of the girls’ houses every even- 
ing, instead of once every week, each bringing her 
lover and her spinning-wheel with her ; and there 
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they all sit round the room, spinning (boys and girls 
alike), • singing aneV courting, without anything to 
eat or drink, Jtill bed-time. ' ^ 

But not only is this separation of society into two 
classes of companions, according to age, limited to the 
girls and young avoiucu of the village, hut the same 
di-^sion holds good among the boys and young men 
likewise s for Amelia’s comrades would not have 
allowed onp' of their Geselhcliafl t(j bring a lover 
among them who was above the approved age for 
their society; any more than Augusta’s comrades 
would have admitted into their company a Schatz who 
was considered too yoiithful for them to associate 
with. • Indeed, the biu’gomaster’s daughter, who Imp- 
pened to be one of Amelia’s comrades, had the mis- 
fortune to ])e engaged to a young boor, the bristly 
condition of whose whiskers rendered him admissible 
only to the Gcftcllschn/I of the elder sister Augusta ; 
and, consequently, thc'wretchcd Heinrich had to con- 
sole himself, all through the spinning-season, with the 
tantalizing pleasure of taking his beloved “ Lisschen” 
to lier comrade’s house, and leaving her and her wheel 
at the door, and then calling for both again when all 
the fun was finished. 

Verily, they are a curious set, these same bauers 
and baiierins in ^Ibhra ! 

Nevertheless, so far as wc could judge, if they 
lacked the polish of town manners, they were, at the 
same time, utterly innocent of town vices : the men 
roughly frank, rather than amiably deceitful; the 
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girls naturally good-looking, rather than cosmetically 
beautiful; the women ambitious ®f»hoir/g good wives, 
rather than fine ladies * one and all frugal and sober, 
striving and thriving, and each hou'sehold a little 
community of tlio bdfet friends, ha^'hlg hut one inte- 
rest, one ambition, amopg them — the gciicral good ot 
kith and kin. Indeed, theie^ can he hut little misgiv- 
ing and deceit, and must he much alTecMon and 
loving-kindness, among a people * wher(^ it is the 
common custom for the parent, ■when he feels the 
load of years growing burdensome on his hack, to 
share his acres among his children long before his 
death, merely reserving a certain portion of 'the pro- 
duce as “ alimentation ” for himself. > Non can there, • 

» 

on the otlicr hand, be many ingrate natures in a 
place where the j^arent’s trust is seldom found to 
be misplaced, and the children never fail to pay 
cheerfully the proportion agreed upon — repining only, 
indeed, ‘when the groat law* of nature ordains that 
the impost shall cease. 



CHAPTEE II. 


€o\V WE EARED AT THE LITTLE LUTHER VILLAGE. 

It needs bvt little stretcli of the imngination to con- 
ceive the commotion which tlie arrival of a post-chaisc 
(containing four strange gentlemen, and two of the 
number unmistakable Englishmen) at the before-men- 
tioned Bavhariuu Blncl'amoor must have caused, in a 
' village so •thordughly Arcadian as that recently de- 
scribed. 

The flourish of the 2>e.stilion’s bugle seemed to have 
a startling effect on the inhaiiitants, as he went 
along blowing a “ InnUira ” through throughfares 
where no sound is evefr heard, even in the flush of 
day, beyond the pit-a-pat of the farm-girl’s flail, the 
clatter of the ! lob pan toff rln (wooden slippers) of the 
boys just loose from school, tlu' cackle of vagrant 
geese, the lowing of returning cattle, the chopping of 
sausage-meat, or the s(|ucaling of dying swine. 

The blast, indeed, was as stirring as that of a war- 
trumpet to the peaceful litth' Agrarian colony ; and 
the folk began to swarm ab<jut the carriage, like bees 
at the sound of a gong. 

Mad it been night-time, thi“ villag('rs would, doubt- 
lessly, have fancied that their watchful cowherd or 
swineherd had taken an overdose of Sr/mapps, and was 
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indulgiii", under the excitement of tlie Kom-hranheein, 
in a fantasia on his cow-horn, rather than contenting 
himself with sounding merely the hours’ on that same 
melodious instrument ; and then having vented their 
astonishment m\Do*ner<c(;Ucr! or hope dot! would, 
most probably, have snuggled quietly ’down again 
under their superincumhent* Ceather-hed. 

]3ut a fanfaronade on the post-horn in tile broad 
daylight set the whole parish agog : and* every old 
woman’s head in the village was thrust out of every 
“ practicable ” window-pane, and every bauer rushed 
to every poi’ch. The girls in the barns stopped 
breaking or swingling the flax, and hastened to the 
granary door ; others left their long ba(?k-pails„ or 
Butleii, at the well ; the smith ceased wielding his 
hammer, the weaver quitted his loom, and the jobbing 
butcher the scalded pig ; as they one and all ran 

forth to see whether a cavalry regiment, or a travelling 

^ • • 

circus, were passing through the village. 

“ IVhat goes loose ? ” each inquired of the other, as 
the vehicle jogged along, and the mob of boys with 
straw-coloured hair and butcher-blue smocks, and 
peasants in jackets and grubb}" leather breeches, flock- 
ing beside the panels and staring in at the carriage- 
windows, increased with each fresh twang of the 
postilion’s trumpet, and crackle of his whip. 

Jly the time the extra-post wagon had reached 
the WihJe Mohr, and the steps of the vehicle had been 
let down, the crowd of gaping peasantry had arranged 
itself on either side of the hostelry door; and through 
this wondering, if not admiring, throng, we had to 
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bow our way in answer to the running fire of “ Guicn 
Taff ” which saluted us, as wo passed. 

“Who are, they? Wliore do they come from? 
What do they ivant here ? ” we could hear the peojilc 
ask the coachman directly our hacks were turned. 

But the driver kneAV .as little of us as they, and 
thtrefore was unable t® ' take even the edge off the 
appetite''of |heir boorish curiosity. The only crumb 
of comfort he could afford them, indeed, was that he 
had brought us from Eisenach ; so that when they had 
seen all our luggage taken down from the vehicle, 
and had kicked over and smashed, in their scramble to 
get a peo]) at the articles we had brought witli us, a 
large jar of distilled Water, witli which our son had 
come provided for photographic ])urposcs, they began 
to disjicrse, one by one, eager to gossip over the 
wonder of our visit, and to tell of the (juccr-looking 
apparatus which formed ])art of our luggage, as Avell 
of the (pieer-looking men a\'c ourselves were — in the 
barns by day, and over their potatoes by night. 

Now, no one, howsoever luudent, would liave 
dreamt of sending on a month in advanci', to ]ics])eak 
beds at the inn of a little village like i\lbhra; and 
yet it would seem that the smaller the jdace, the 
more necessary the precaution, simply because the 
accommodation there is naturally more limited. 

The conse(pionce was, that on entering the ll'irl/ix- 
ham (tavern) avc found, first, that tln' number of spare 
beds in that establishment did not e.xceed two, and 
secondly, that these very two were already engaged. 
Indeed, directly we threw open the door of the little 
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cabin whicli did duty for tbc Speisc-mal (dining-room) 
of tbc tavern, we discovered it^tb bd*, not Inerely 
occupied, biit litgrally filled, by two j^ontlemen, tbe 
implements of whose business lay scattered all over 
tbe little apartment. 

On top of the puny table stretched a'long roll, as 
big as the show-cloth to a. caravan; and hcre’'*^d 
there were littered glue-pots and sundry othei^rticlcs, 
such as rules and T-squares, which’ gave »nc at first 
the notion that the occupants of the chamber were 
travelling bookbinders. 

'I’Jiose Avorthies politely informed us lJud was the 
only private room in the house, and that it, as well 
as the ontp tiro beds in the establislfmcnl*, had hgen 
liired by them till their business in the neiglibourbood 
was comj)letcd. Wo Avere, however, they added, free 
to aA'ail oAirsolves of the apartment for a few hours 
durini| our stay. 

\Vc thanked them, of coiu^^e, but said that as oi/r 
business in the neig'ld;oiirhoi>d was calculated to 
occupy us several days, rather than hours, it would be 
useless to intrude upon their privac}'. “ Perhaps t/iej/ 
Avould be leaving in a day or tAvo ? ” 

“ Leaving in a day or two 1 ” the elder of the two 
re])eated, Avith a faint smile and a violent shrug of 
llu' shoulders ; “ aa'cII, they couldn’t say cxaclli/ AA'hen 
they should have finished, but certainly not lor many 
months ; indeed, they e.\})ected they should Ijc there 
for a couple of years at least. ’ 

Ju line, they Avere neither more nor loss than the 
land-surveyors avIu) had been engaged by the Gc- 
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meinde (the coinmiinity) to joahc plans of all the diffe- 
rent estates in the parish ; and seeing that there were 
altogether some four thousand pionees of land in the 
neighbourhood to be measured and mapped down, 
there was every probability of their* stay being thus 
protracted. 

iSood God ! liow wo hated those acre-measurers — ■ 
that wlAte-l^caded old man and rod-headed young one 
(they were fathei’-in-law and son-in-law we afterwards 
discovered) at that particular moment. They seemed 
to have despoiled us of our property ; Ibr it is curious 
how each new comer always fancies tluit he, and he 
alone, has a right to the public room in every public 
hostelry. ‘ ‘ ' 

What was to bo done? Wore there any apart- 
ments to be obtained in the neighbonrhood ? 

The polite old land-surveyor, — whose mustachios, 
by the bye, were so white that you couldn’t look at 
him without being under the impression that you had 
surprised him in. the act of .shaving,— shrugged his 
shoulders again, till his head seemed to go down like 
a ship in a trough of the sea, and answered with an 
ecpuvlly disheartening shrug of the eyebrows, “ It 
WMs difficult to say. I’lie villagers were a strange 
people, a very strange peo])le, and had a strong preju- 
dice against receiving strangers into their houses.” 

The barbarians ! — and we had dismissed the ])ost- 
wagon. 

“The P/orrer” (minister of the parish), suggested 
the young man with the carmine locks and complexion 
to match (and he looked almost handsome as he threw 
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out the idea), “ might perhaps accommodate us with 
one or two beds. He^was a ver^ nice amiable man, 
the Herr Pfarrer was,” added the fox. 

“ And the Herr Schoolmaster might make up the 
remainder for us,*’ chimed in the silver-haired father- 
in-law” (there is nothing like silver hair after all, 
thought we ; it gives a man such a benevolent, 
bankerlike look) ; “ the Lchrer, he kneu^ hafl made 
up a few beds for the visitors at the last Kk’mes.” 

With what different eyes did wc now look upon 
that blanched old land-surveyor and that florid young 
one ! they seemed to us like the red and white roses 
of Thuringia. At least they were gentlemen, and it 
was lucky for us we had met with men Adio kngw 
something about the amenities of life, as well as 
trigonometry. 

The Herr Pfarrer lived but a few doors from the 
inn. He had the prettiest InJuse in the village. It 
wanted but the Alps for a background, and a broad 
lake in the foreground, to have given a person the 
idea of being in one of the Cantons of Helvetia. 
The pigeons roosting under the gable eaves seemed 
like so many doves resting on the ark. The storm 
was over, then, thought we ; there was a break in the 
clouds, and we felt assured of an olive branch, and, 
most likely, a bed and a good supper for the night. 

The Pfarrer, when he made his appearance before 
us, we found to be a tall gaunt man, in a long and 
ragged plaid dressing-goAvn, and with a forehead and 
forelock somewhat like the figure of “ Old Time.” 

voi,. T. 


n 
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He came to us carrying a kind of wand with a goose’s 
wing *at the end* of it, for lie liad been lielping his 
people sweep the chaff from the, corn in the barn. 
He was as unlike a Loudon pet parson as one of the 
Apostles of old ; simple and bashful even as a child ; 
unpretentious and kindly-looking as the ancient Saina- 
ri^jih ; and the very opposite, indeed, of your modern 
trumpc'L-blowing L’harisee, who is everlastingly “ pray- 
ing in public ])laces” that ho maybe “ seen of men.” 

AVe communicated to the Pfanrr (in as pathetic a 
manner as ])0ssible) how very awkwardly and \in- 
pleasantly we wore situate — without even a bed or a 
roof for our head that night. 

^Ho was evidently .touched b}’ our iiarrative, simple 
soul ! “ J3ut what could ho do more than sympathize 

with us r” he asked in rei)ly. Your habits are so 
dilTerent from our own. W'e are unused to your 
waiys, and you to ours.” He bad read a good deal 
about London, he tofd'us — about the great big place 
it was ; and about “ llotten How,” and the ladies in 
men’s hats on horseback there ; and about Smithlield, 
too, where the wives were sold w ith a halter round 
their neck. Oh yes ! be knew a deal about it, and 
w'^as afraid he should only make us as uncomfortable 
as w'e should make him. 

Alas ! had w'c mistaken our man ? we inwardly 
inquired. \\ as the simple shepherd about to turn 
the stray slu'C]) from his fold — to thrust us from his 
door with a paltry excuse — the Jiunx' di])loma(“y of 
politesse ? 

We looked lujn straight in the lace, staring so hard 
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at him, indeed, that the bashful old boy cast his eyes 
on the ground like a girl, and stanfnfered'out, ‘“How- 
ever, he had two l^eds tfiat he could manage to spare, 
and, such as they were, they were quite at our service.” 

Thunk Heave»! wc*Avere right in hur estimate of 
the man, after all. It was not for the tmmpery bed 
we cared, nor for the paltry ^supper either (thoTi|j^ 
we were as hungry as hunters certainly), hut We were 
delighted — for the mere sake of human natjire — that 
our ideal Good Samaritan had not proved a mere 
fashionable quack-salver. “Yes! he was tlie fine 
sinqile-miuded, plain-dealing, kindly and hospitable, 
dear old hoy we had felt satisfied at the moment wc 
set eyes upon him. (It’s astonishing w'lmt a hi^h 
opinion you always have of a man directly you are 
going to get anything out of him.) We trust we are 
not particularly selfish; hut, tired as w'e were, and 
with our stomach yearning for a meal, w'e could have 
throwrf ourselves into the good’mau’s arms, as soon 
as we heard him s]>eak the blessed words. 

“ A liundred thousand thanks ! ” we breathed. Only 
a moment ago we Avere hedless, on the borders of 
the great Thuringlan forest (how terrible it sounds !) ; 
and now, Hallelujah ! we were certain of a good 
night s j'ost ; fi)!’ we don’t know how it happens, but 
there is always something ovor])OAveriugly somnolent 
in your true clerical atmosphere ; and, to do our good 
friend justice, he Avas amiable rather than lively. 
Indeed (Ave trust the Avorthy soul may neA'er see the 
words) to speak the trxith, the man aauis about as 
sloAv as an old “ fly-Avaggon ” ; so that avo felt assiued 
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there would l)c no necessity of a liop-})illoAV in* 1 ha( 
house.* 

But our party consisted of foui*, ^and as yet we had 
the promise of only two beds — of two German beds, 
be it remembered ; and people'who have lived on the 
Ehine, and 'heard your true-born British Avife, who 
In^ ‘never (since she Wiis nnarried may -be) been once 
separated from her dear husband, ask indignantly, on 
her first iijsight intotheeconomy of a Dutch “ Hchlof- 
zimmer” “ HoAV'Cver she and her good man were to be 
expected to sleep in a baby’s crib like Hint'' will 
readily understand the impossibility oi’ stoAving aAA ay 
double *^1110 number of bodies in half the ]U’oper 
number of beds, in .a land Avhere the natives sleep 
in “ cribs ” but little bigger than orange-boxes, 
Avhere sheets and blankets are unknoAvn, and Avhere 
each individual slumberer has to roll himself up in 
the superincumbent feather-bed, to prev'cnt being left 
in a state of Adamhobd 'during the night. 

But it’s strange hoAV selfish misery makes even the 
best of us. A couple of philanthropists on a raft 
AA'ould not be many days before they tossed up Avhich 
should eat the other. “ Noav,” said the lady, as she 
thrcAv Jrersclf on the sola aftei' a hearty meal, “ a 
child might play Avith me ” ; and even a paAvnbroker 
may pat an orphan on the head after his bottle of 
port at a charity dinner. In sooth, it is no slight 
drawback to human virtue to think that it is only 
Avhen Ave ourselves are easy and comfortable, avc can 
afibrd to giv'e heed to the comforts of our fellows. 
True ! poverty has its heroes as avcII as its martyrs ; 
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but martyrdom, in such a state, ^is tjie rule, and 
heroism the exception# Moreover, Eothschild need 
not take a glass •of Johann isberger tJie less, even 
though he stuff his pockets with tickets for soup for 
the poor pariahs. 

In the natural selfishness of our hearts, then, 
we had utterly forgotten bnr friends and fell(^^- 
iravcllers ; the Herr von California and ypung Roese 
— the latter, the son of the burgomaster of Eisenach ; 
and as we saw the poor bedless boys yawning at our 
elbow, wo felt as if we were the wicked uncle who 
had deserted the two innocent babes in the great wood 
of Thuringia. 

However, not to bore the reader with a mass of iwi- 
interesting detail, suffice it to say that we found, on 
inquiry at the school-house, that the entire team of 
us could be acoommodated there. Indeed, the Scltlaf- 
zimwpr (sleeping apartments) ^at the Scwi/iar were 
as full of beds as a low lodging-house, and as full 
of musical instruments, too, as the London hostelry 
for Italian boys ; for the schoolmaster was, as is 
usual in Germany, the Canior ” (the manager of the 
music) at tlie church also, and the parish supplied him 
with Claviers gratis. In our bed-room stood a grand 
piriiio, in lieu of a wash-stand ; in the passage was an 
'' upright ’’ without any keys, instead of a wardrobe ; 
and below, in the Stubc, was a “ cottage,’' in lieu of a 
chcffbnier. Nevertheless, despite the daily snoring 
of the morning and evening hymn below, by the 
united day scholars at this establishment ; and an 
occasional Prohesh/nde (hour’s practising) of the whole 
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of the wiiid-instraments in tlic parish band, growling 
aw'ay beneath ; and a ball bqing held on the “ Feier- 
tage ” (holidilys) in the school-roonr directly nnder our 
bed, and at which the entire body of bauors and 
baiierins seemed to be dancing in "wooden slippers, 
— despite these Uilh dra>vbal*ks, we say, we managed 
t# make ourselves pretty comfortable as long as avo 
stayed in jVJdhra. 

A wise*'man can live anywhere. It is no longer the 
fashion for philosophers to prefer a tub to a cottage 
orne ; still he is but a poor man-of-the-world, who 
cannot, be content with a bare floor and a straw-bed, 
in aland Avhere Brussels carpets and spring mattrasses 
are unheard-of luxurfrs. Again ; it is only your human 
gastropod — a creature whose stomacli is his sole 
moving principle, — w-ho, having eaten his iiifigoiiiinixe 
at Vachet’s in Paris, or sipped his vafer zorija'* at “The 
Ship ” at Ctreenwich, sighs for nj/lc/ ih> hrenfan Chateav- 
briand in the Scotch TIighlands ; and deranges his 
spleen, because he can get nolhing hut Savoyard sau- 
sages and sauev-kraut in a (jevman village. It is one 
thing to eat as if one liad a brain at (lie back of tlie 
palate, to be nicely critical as to the sapid 'Witnesses 
of things and anotlun' to Iced as though we had never 
a heart in our body, and to growl over tlie lew hard 
crusts that fall to our share. '' I'or what we are going 
to receive the Lord make us truly thankful. — Amen!” 
said the licori.sh-toothed parson, and then, lifting the 

* Vulgarly called “ Water Soocliy (he last Avord, however, 
is the Dutch zoelje (sweet), so that the literal meaning is merely 

sweet water. 
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cover of the dish before him, cried “ Fa\igh, only 
iiithy hashed mutton, by Jove !” 

“ What can you let us have for the evening-eating, 
Frau-Schulmeisfenn ? ” v/e inquired, as soon as we had 
despatched a messengSr to invite the *Herr PfiuTer to 
sup with us. 

“ Here gives liver-sausago, and red-sausage, ‘^d 

Savoyard-sausage, and hard-sausage ” and^Ieaven 

knows how many other kinds of sdusagef^ the dame 
would have treated us to, had we not cut tlie cata- 
logue short by suggesting tliat a rasher of ham 
would be more acceptable. 

“Here gives no ham at present,” was tbc reply; 
“but the Herr Lelrrer (teacher) was going to kill 
a pig in a day or two, and lh>n we could have some 
swine-ilcsh.” 

“Couldn’t you get us a chicken, now, somewhere 
in the village?” urged we ; for, to tell the truth, had 
we bedir christened Moses Alivoh, and born in “ Sim- 
mery Axe,” we couldn’t have been less partial to 
sausagc-nicat. 

The Frai' Lehrcrhi was sorry to saj’ too land-sur- 
veyors had eaten up the burgomaster’s last capon 
only the day before. 

“Hang the land-surveyors!” was the mode in 
which we gave vent to our indignation. “ Eut 
surely there’s an egg or two to l)e had in a country 
place like this,” we expostulated. 

The good-wife, however, merely shook her head till 
the long ribbons to her Deckcl-miUze (over-cap) fluttered 
like a ship’s pen’ant in the air, and said, laughingly. 
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that “ the land-surveyors were as had as weasels in 
the neiighbodi'hood *, they had eaten up every egg a 
week after they first came to th^ inn. Eut here 
gives not many fowls,” she added ; “ however, Avhen 
the IFirfIt (landlord of the IFiMe Jls/ir) went over to 
Salzungen next market-day, Jic could bring us a few 
eg^J’c, if Ave Avished it.” ^ , 

“ Ctikbet the land-surveyors ! ” A\'as the mild impre- 
cation Ave^noAV bi'eathed ; “they’re as bad as a plague 
of locusts. Stay a minute, though, neighbour,” we 
cried, as a brilliant itlea Hashed across our brain. 
“ Maybe you can manage a rabljit for us ; and, 
smothered in onions, make a 'supper for a 

king.” (Wo couldn’t hel[) smacking our lips, hungry 
as Avo were, at the mere thoughts of the dish.) “ I’ve 
heard you’ve some line Awarrens in the Avoods about 
here.” 

“ Pfui devil ! ” shuddered the dame — all over, as 
you see a hackney-cdach horse shudder at the flies 
sometimes. “ M'e never eat Cfunuchem' (rab])its, but 
literally little dogs) “hero. Wliy, they’ve got Avhite 
flesh!” 

We AA'cre too sharp-set to be argumentative, or else 
Avc should liaA'o r(;joined, “ And so have chickens, and 
turkeys, and calve.s, and dairy-led pigs.” As it Avas, 
hoAVCver, avc merely asked, “ AVel), then, Avhat ran 
vou let Ais have ?” 

The last ansAver avus the same as the first : — “ Here 
gives liver-sausage, and red-sausage, and Savoyard- 
sausago, and hard-sausage, and roast-sausage,” and 
again she Avould have run on, for an hour, perhaps, 
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but we interjected that a few “roast sausages” 
(though they are merel;^ fried, aftfir’all), with a little 
Kraut, would do yery well — especially^ as there was 
nothing better to be had — and then, with a potato- 
salad (the dame »hook*hcr cap-ribbons once more), or 
say a cabbage-salad, instead, if you will, aVc continued, 
and a few pickled plums, bynyay of compote, togeflpr 
with a little Harzer-kdsc (cream cheese with c^traway 
seeds in it), we should be able to gef along* somehow 
till morning. 

“ But wait,” w'c suddenly exclaimed ; we had for- 
gotten one thing. lV''e could not eat, though we had 
been some time in Germany, that mud-coloured, sour, 
and heavy cold-dumpling, which the DeutSchers c^ll 
bread, and which is generally of about the same 
consistence and inviting appearance as pajner-mdclie, 
and of about the same specific gravity, too — ay ! and 
as easy of digestion as argillaceous ironstone besides. 

“ Were there anj' Semmels', or Milch-brddcJien, or 
indeed any kind or form of white bread to be got 
in the neighbourhood ? ” 

Again the good-tempered dame chuckled till her 
fat sides Avabbled like a lump of “ size,” while she 
assured us that the land-surveyors had devoured all 
the “little breads” that had been sent over to the 
IVirths-haus from Salzungen that mornim^. 

“ I'he cormorants ! ” we couldn’t help shouting ; 
and then in our despair Ave wished there Avere only a 
London Avorkhouse in the neighbourhood, Avhere Ave 
might apply for a little out-door relief in, our destitu- 
tion. 
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“ Oh, for a, British pauper loaf of ‘ Tlost Seconds ! ’ ” 
we sighed. *Such ijrcad is looked upon in Gcmtiany 
as cake ; and no Avonder, for the .ordinary “ staff of 
life” in your Grcat-Grand-Fathcrland seems to bo 
made out of heart of oak — bcuig a;^ light and tooth- 
some as tho'Ainlcavcnod mass of rye, eaten by our fore- 
fishers some couple of penturics ago. 

PIoA^*ver, Avo didn’t sup so A'ery badly, after all. 
(WIats al\va3'S want to knoA\' Avhat fheir husbands 
had for dinner AA'hen theA"“ eat their mutton " Avith 
a friend; so, avo suppose, there must be something 
naturally interesting in a bill of hire.) ’fh<' Herr 
Pfarrcr came, and he ate li\'er-sansage and Sai/rr-lnnif 
till AA'e could hear his Avaisteoat buttons burst forcibly 
from the cloth; the Herr von California fastened on 
to the blood-puddings like a leech ; and avc paid our 
attentions to the roast sausages and evanherrics ta 
curious compound to Knglish palates, but far better 
than boiled beef and •Cherries, or roast pork and 
prunes, to A\duch one is occasionally Ireateil in Ger- 
manA') ; Avhilst our son laid into the ])iekled jihiins and 
apple-cake, as though ho thouglit such tilings '• food 
for the god.s.” What Ava.s ihe young burgomaster's 
special Aveakness, A'.e know not ; though, avc suspi>et, 
he AA'as too much taken u]) Avith the schoolmaster's 
pretty daughters to be able to put his lips to the other 
dainties. Anu.hia was ('viih.uitly spicier than tin* warm 
beer to his taste ; and Augusta as fat. as butter at 
least — if not “ quite the cheese.’' 

'No: Ave didn’t fare so very badly that night in 
Mohra, we repeat; for Ave had, fronr the tavern, the 
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only t^vo bottles of St. Estcplie that the cellar of the 
“ Barbarian Blackamoor ” contained ; and though 
the wine had hccM sadly doctored — ( sq ’ sadly indeed 
that, as is usual under the doctor’s hands, the spirit 
had nevertheless this was enough, with a 

chopin or two of einfacJees, gr the simple*st of simple 
beer, to give an air of tlfeatrical festivity to '#ie 
evening’s entertainment. 

Then, after a 'while, the supper-table was*got out of 
the way, and a dance extemporized. The best-looking 
and most vornehne of the young Baiierins were sent 
for out of the village ; the Herr Cantor struck up on. 
the jarring clavier a waltz that was about as lively as 
the “ Old Hundredth,” and th^ Herr von* California 
and the yenng Burgomaster Eoese, together with 
Master Mayhew, proceeded to twirl the Fratdeins 
Amelia, Augusta, and Lisschen among the trunks and 
bedsteads of our little sleeping apartments, with the 
same dexterity as Hansom odhmen work their way 
between the ’busses, carts, and vans Idocking up 
Cheapside on a week-day. 

Our dancing dai s, alas ! are over ; and accordinglv, 
while the young ones kept sjhnning round and round 
tlie chamber, like so many teetotums, ive sat in one 
corner and played “ sixty-six ” with the Herr Pfarrer 
and the land-surveyors, who had also come to join us. 

“ .Let's sing the national song of Thuringia,” sug- 
gested Heinrich, as the Wiiltzers halted to cool them- 
selves. 

Heinrich w'as the schoolmaster’s eldest son — a 
strapping good-looking young fellow — and he sat on 
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one side, with a tambour-frame before him, working a 
pair of embroidered sliijpcrs. , 

As the Parson dealt tlie cards, tlie boys and girls 
struck up all together as follows — singing admirably 
in unison. 



lass - on k.mn. li.ib’ dich xmi Her/, - ou liib 

0 ^ (I tf'Hipo. , 



- no.’ti - noil « mi. <!,, i b 



All - d’le h i>' .\1, 


'■ There’s the ton of ‘ Imlloons ’ Ibr trumps,” eried 
the Il/rr P/arr/’r as he turned nj) the suit which in 
Germany docs duty for our “diamonds.” 

“I wish I had brought my Sclihnj-zUlrrP m kind 
of lute and guitar combined) chimed in voung 
lloesc. 

in cin ‘i^iumlcin 
bciu ' 'i'Ci-oin.nUit.nifin 

(nine is tlio floworlct 
That’s call’d “ For|'ct*ine not"), 

went 1)11 thf Tlmritifjor VDlkftHcd. 
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“ Have you fed the pigs, Ameliachen ? ” screamed 
the Frau-Schidmeisterin ^io her daughter across the 
room. • ^ * 

The young lady nodded Heinrich cried 

“ Hst ” to enfoite sifcnce for the song, and then 
waving his embroidery-needle, as if it ^lere a con- 
ductor’s baton, led on the singprs witli — 

CTrto ‘iMumtem Un an& • 

U^^ tenf an mid;.'' 

(To your breast be it press’d, 

And think of me !) 

“ ’Pwenty in greens ” shouted the whitedieaded 
land-surveyor, as soon as he had looked at^his cards, 
meaning thereby that he held the king and queen 'of 
“ leaves ’’ — a suit which corresponds with our spades. 

" 3fii'0t 'iMum u^^ 

'U'U' finb an l?icbc 

' (Though Hope and*];l<5wer die, 

Rich in love are you and I), 

continued tlie villag;e clioir. 

“ Da isf t in Schneider ! (There’s a tailor for you)” 
roared the Parson as he threw' down his last card 
w’ith a loud smack upon the bare table — his party 
having scored sixty-six before the other had made 
thirty-three. 

^Tcnn vivC't uic ('ci niiv." 

(By me ’twouhl ever blow), 

sang the young folk. 

“ I’d got nothing but acorns in my hand ” (acorns 
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are equivalent to our clubs), observed one of the elder 
ones at the dard-tablc. 

“ If you bad played your red j cn (ten of hearts) 
instead of the ace of balloons, avc should have won 
the game,” said the red-headed land-surveyor to the 
white-headed one ; while the choristers wound up with 

r 

“ dfdiibc 

(Don’t yon think so ?) 

‘‘ I must go Avlientliis is over/’ v lilspered Elizabeth 
to Lisschen between the verses ; “lor, do you know, 
our geese luidn’t come bonie wlien I h‘rt, and J can’t 
tell wliat’s got to them : ” and tlien tin* two young 
ladies proceeded to shig with the rest : — 

'Il'dC ivf) cin T'ikilciii 

U'olli i.h I'ci n'v UM'iu" 

(It I a Ijird could be, 
l‘d quickly conic to tlioc.) 

And so it went on: now a snateli of lackadaisical 
])oetry, and then a hit of boorish litcrality, till the 
end of the play. 

■So sooner was the soim’ linisbed, than Uichard, the 
youiJg*est son of tbc teacher, shuiili'd (j/-///'/ / IJe- 
becca has hrokeii her thread, alluding to a \ouiig 
liailann who sat spinning awav, Ix'sldi' oiu‘ ol* the 
heds, at the little vhcid she had brought with lu'r; 
and instantly there was a rush of all the young men 
in the room to kiss tin* i>re(ly young s'pl,islrr — sui‘li 
being the forfeit customary in that neighbourhood. 
(Whisper, reader — our belter-half liad not yet arrived. ) 
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It was now time for another dance. Away went 
Amelia with young lioesc, flying round* and round, 
like the governor t® a steam engine ; aw^ went Hein- 
rich and Eehecca too, with ]\raster Mayhew and Miss 
Lisschen following clos^ at their heels ;* while Augusta 
was standing with California’s arm round her waist, 
preparing to start after theo.thers; when the 
Schilmehiterin burst into the room and told tfle girl 
to be oft' and get a tubful of water al the well, before 
she did that Tyrdlienne, for she knew they’d got to 
wash in the morning, and there wasn’t a single thing 
in soak yet. 

Tlie waltz nnisbed, Lisschen, the skittish daughter 
of the !M6hra mayor, proposed .> game* at Wk fff‘/dijt 
(Hr (kill KcK'hhar i' (How do you like your neighbour ?) 
Whereupon the Mdihltcu arranged themselves in a 
row along one side of the room, and sufficiently wide 
apart for a Buracli (}’oung man) to seat himself next 
to each of them — which the said Burschen proceeded 
to do witii the greatest alacrity, two or three occa- 
sionally sipiubbling for the same chair. Then a 
jMaster of the Ceremonies Avas chosen, and.Avhen he 
had arnc'd himself with a hank of thread irom one 
of the spinning-wheels, he went uj) to tlie girls, one 
after another, and demanded to know “ How they 
liked their neighbour ? ” Jf the answer was “ Not at 
all,” he called upon the one objecting to her partner 
to name the young man whose society she would 
preler; w’hich done, the disagreeable youth was com- 
manded to change scats Avith the more agreeable one. 
The question Avas then repeated, H'ir yejiilU dir (kin 
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Nachbar ? “ Good,” the answer mostly ran in such 

cases ; whereiipou the girl was ordered to give the 
said neighbour a kiss, as a proof,that his company 
was not unpleasant to her. If she hesitated (and 
even a booress \viU play the coquette occasionally) she 
was beaten Vith the skein of yarn till slie obeyed, 
kissed her partner.i«v downright good clownish 
earnest (N.B. There was no necessity lor much ill- 
treatment of the* ladies on the occasion abo^•e rei'erred 
to.) 

After this came another waltz, another song, and 
another game ; the upshot of the latter being kissing 
as per last — indeed, this seemed to be the sole aim 
and end of all ‘the Mohra pastimes. One of the girls 
dealt the cards all round to the boys, and then had to 
say Avhich card should salute her. 

“Whom will you have to kiss you, Rebecca?” 
asked California. “ The Red King, eh? He’s a trump 
and understands the 1)nsiness,” and he showed her on 
the sly that such was the card he lu'ld. 

'' O^aubfi ^*11 otuiu fanuri fuMcii 
fRicinant (iiRt fo mit ii’ic V ' 

sang the haiicriii, with a certain kind of clumsy arch- 
ness. “No!” she cried: “ nom* but the knave of 
balloons shall touch myli])s”; and immediately the 
lucky Heinrich .sprang forward and hugged the girl 
amid the cheers of the assembly, and a general cry 
of “ Novh (‘inmul ” feneore.) 

It was now time for the peasants to retire. The 
clock had struck eight, and the Mudrhvn had mostly 
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to be at work soon after midnight. Lisschen had 
to be threshing in the barn at oifce in tlfb morning ; 
Eebecca was going^to bake ; it was washipg-day witli 
Amelia and Augusta ; and Elizabeth haH to get the 
hot water ready ^pr th« scalding of their moribund 
pig early on the morrow. 


von j. 


E 



CHAPTER IIP. 


THE LAST, ©F THE LUTHERS. 

Mr. Burke — n/^t lie of tlic “ Sublime and Beauti- 
ful/" buf lie of the Bidiculous, celebrity — tells us in 
liis ^‘Eomance of the Peerage/" some very alfect- 
ing stories as to how a lady descendant of some 
one of the thousand and odd Irish dungs came to 
sell cabbaixe-nets in tlie streets ; and how the last of 
the Tudors is now actually crying “ last dying speeches 
and confessions"" through the highways and byeways 
of London. Wc forget the precise pathetic par- 
ticulars; but if our memory serves us, one of the 
three blind bagpi^K'-jJayers that have, for years, 
affrighted the metropolis with their music, can trace 
his pedigree as far back as the Pretender; while a 
worthy who lives in a cellar in ^lonniouth Street 
and deals in horses" heads"" (as the refuse boots 
sold in that neighbourhood are termed) is none 
other than the grandson of the ])auphine of J^'rance, 
who was given over to the tender mercies of a 
cordonnicr at the time of the lirst revolution. 

How much reality, and how much romance, there 
may be in such talcs, it is beyond our genealogical 
acumen to discover. The coat-of-arms belonging to 
many a London outca.st, we have no douht, is a very 
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venerable old coat — indeed, as far as onr experience 
goes, many of such coats are so ancient as to have 
lost their arms altogether. 

In Germany, too, we hear the same ‘narratives of 
extinct nobility., On» gentleman, who boasted a 
Saxon name that was as anti-patrician , as Higgin- 
bottom with us, assured us thit his family had dropped 
their '^von” many years ago. ‘“Ay,” whispered a ^y 
one present, “ I remember they dropped* it — in the 
streets, and no one thought it worth picking 
up.” Nevertheless, in the town of Eisenach, itself, 
we were measured for our “Wellingtons” by an 
ex-noble who rejoiced in the title of Von Hcft’; the 
dancing-master was Von Somebody pr o^ier; our 
servant bought the pennyworth of matutinal milk !it 
the donkey-cart which another “ von” w'as wont to 
send round the streets of the town every morning ; 
and, in the villages round about, the day-labourers 
who *could boast of having the. noble prefix to their 
name, were as thick as Irishmen who have a big 0 
to their patronymic round about St. Giles’. 

The decadence of the Luther family in Molira, 
which was their original native place, is another 
instance of how readily the noble can merge into the 
ignoble — as readily, indeed, as the golden pippin re- 
turns to its poor pai’ont crab — and how the families 
of men of genius can in a few generations lapse into a 
mere race of clowns ; even as the high-mettled racer 
will, sometimes, sink to be the drawer of a sand-cart 
in his later days. 

The founder of the Luther family in Mohra was 

E 3 
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no poor commoner, but one Wigan von Luther, wlio 
lived from 1308-40 on the estate called “Luter,” 
or “ Lultcr^,” which now bears the name of Lau- 
terbach, about a quarter of an hour’s walk from the 
village. Of this Wigan wn liuther, however, 
little is known — the true historical root of the family 
tree being his grandson, bne Fabian von Luther, who 
was tke great-great-grandfather of Martin Luther 
himself, anf> was ‘ennobled in the fifteenth century by 
the Emperor Sigisnuind. This Fabian von Luther 
was allowed to bear the title of Fo;/ der Ilecde, and 
had assigned to him at the time of his ennoblement 
a spechil coat-of-arms (or Wappen), which consisted 
of a rose |ind balf-crpssbow, which device came to bo 
blazoned ever afterwards on the escutcheon of the 
Luther fomily, and was, indeed, borne by the (Jreat 
Eefonner himself. 

Such was the dignity of the first of the great 
Luther family in Mohra ; the fate of the last is not 
a whit less romantic than that of the end of the 
Stuarts in our own country. The Alpha of the 
Luther house was the Baron Von der ITeede — the 
Omega is the ^Miihra swineherd by day, and the vil- 
lage watchman bv night ! 

On arriving at the “ Barbarian Blackamoor ” in the 
Lutheran village, we needed somebody to carry our 
portmanteaus and carpet-bags from the tavern to the 
schoolmaster’s; and on enquiry of the landlord, we 
were introduced to a clown in a light indigo-bluc 
smock and a drab sloucli liat, wlio had been brought 
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to us from the neighbouring tap-room, ajid whom we 
soon found to be no less a person than “ the Last of 
the Luthers”.him^elf. For the man had* scarcely said 
"good day ” to us.befjre he apprized ps of the fact — 
a piece of ostentation which might have been pardon- 
able, had it proceeded from any sense of his great ^an- 
cestor’s qualities ; but whicli Was far from adi^ralffe, 
seeing that it arose merely from an idea of ihe w'orth of 
the name in the matter of “drink-money.” T’he swine- 
herd, indeed, had found there was a certain market- 
value set upon the name of Luther by visitors to the 
town ; and, therefore, was particularly alert in com- 
municating the information to strangers, as to his 
being the ultimate member of the tribe in that village ; 
in the hope of extraeting an extra groschen or two 
from the reverence of the tourists, and transmuting 
the coins into corn-brandy-winc — for the fellow 
assuredly had a greater love, of Schnapps than mar- 
tyrdom. 

" So you are the Last of the Luthers,” said we, 
eyeing the man with all the veneration of association, 
and endeavouring to pick out, if possible, some faint 
trace of a resemblance in the boorish featiires of the 
clown, to the sturdy, and yet tender expression of the 
great German Eeformer. But the most bigoted phy- 
siognomist could hardly have fooled himself into any 
such belief ; for the fellow’s head had so marked a 
sheepish character about it, in tlic receding forehead 
and long projecting nose, that he certainly had more 
ol the lamb than the lion visible in his countenance. 

“ So you are the Last of the Luthers,” we repeated. 
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in a more nyilancholy tone, as we thought “ How are 
the mighty fallen ! ” • 

“ Ya ! ” gnnncd the Lutheran (l6scendant ; and his 
mouth stretched under the plei^surahle emotion, either 
of his pride, or some bright pecuniary prospect, so 
wide across his face, that it looked like that of one of 
tSfe compressible gutta-percha heads when the forehead 
and chin aye brought into close proximity, “ Ya ! 
and I b6 the swineherd here, too, my gentlemen,” 
added the clown, chuckling again, as if the latter idea 
was quite as consoling to his vanity as the first. 

“ But to which of the branches gf the Luther 
family do you belong, my good man? ” we enquired ; 
“rfire you connected with the Barchfeld, the Lan- 
gensalz, or the Salzungen trees ?” 

“ I’ve nothing to do witli trees at all,” was the 
simple answer, “ that’s the woodcutter’s business ; for 
I tell you I be only the swineherd here.” 

We could not help* casting a smile of pity at the 
man’s pastoral innocence concerning all genealogieul 
technicalities, while we continued, “ But how do you 
claim kindred with the great licformer ? Do you 
spring from liis family directly? (jr do you belong to 
any of the collateral branches ? ” 

“ I tell you I’m the Last of the Luthers here — 
that’s all I know,” returned the boor, half-angrily, 
“ and everybody in the village will say the same ; lor 
I’m always shoAvn as such to everyone as likes to give 
a small drink-money to see me,” and here he bowed liis 
head by way of hint to us. “ Why, at the time they 
set up the monument by the Luther’s Beech over by 
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Altenstein, I was fetched away from here by the parson, 
and taken over there to, stand ou^ in the middle of 
the crowd with my»mother, who was aljve then, and 
the other Last of the Luthers. There were three or 
four of us there af the time ; and when the pillar was 
uncovered they sent the hat jjound for us, and a pretty 
lot of groschens we got h}^ .it.” Whereupon £JiD 
swineherd chuckled once more complacently wi^^ the 
sweet recollection of the pfennigs. 

It was now unmistakably manifest that the clown 
cared for his lineage, not on account of the honour 
of the family, but solely for the petty beggar’s estate, 
that the reverence of others had connected with it. 
So fooling the boor to the top of his bent, w6 went on 
saying, “ I suppose, Luther, you expect to make a 
decent penny when the statue of your great ancestor, 
Martin, is set up in this village next year ? — eh ? ” 

“ Xa ! indeed I should think I do too,” he returned 
indignantly, “ Whore’s the use’ of having come from 
such a stock, if you ain’t to get anything by it ? 
There’s no pride about mo,” he added, with a grin, 
“ lor I always takes whatever gentlefolk pleases to 
give and here the beggar gave us another suggest- 
ive nod — a nod that wo reckoned up at five groschens 
at least. “ All I mean to say is this : it’s a dis- 
grace to the land, and to the great nation of Germany, 
that I’m left in the state I am ; when it’s wTitten 
down in the church books here, under the record of 
Johann George L^ithcr’s death, that he was a de- 
scendant of Dr. Martin Luther’s, and leaves behind 
him only one son Johann Nicolaus Luther, neighbour 
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and master-joiner, and that’s myself. It’s a crying 
shame, it is, I ain’t comfortably provided for. Why 
don’t they bqild me a good house,«^and get up a good 
subscription for me which would allow me enough to 
live upon without any more work lor the rest of my 
life ? Ya, ’that would b.e something like an honour 
t^kthe name of Luther.;* but, as it is, his children ask 
for bread, and they give them nothing but stones.” 

The si/ineherd, Ave found, upon cross-examination, 
Avas so utterly ignorant as to his relationship with 
the Reformer’s family that, at first, Ave could hardly 
help looking upon the fellow as an impostor. But 
the landlord assured us that there Avas no doubt 
of his Lutheran descent ; so, having learned that liis 
Christian name Avas Johann Nicolaus, Ave after a 
Avhile made out, by aid of the genealogical Avorks 
Ave had brouglit Avith us, that he Avas a descendant 
of Hans Lutlier, “ the Little,” as he Avas called, who 
Avas one of Martin’s '{wo uncles; and that Martin 
Luther’s father Avas, consequently, the great-grand- 
uncle of this same Johann Nicolaus, some eight 
generations back. 

On pointing out the fact to the SAvineherd himself, 
he exclaimed, as he scratched his head in Avonderment 
at the pedigree Ave s(‘t before his eyes, “ Yea, A^ell ! 
That be I, Johann Nicolaus the joiner — ffcinz yno'm 
— I was brought up to that trade. I was the grand.son 
of Johann Nicolaus Inither, the Hussar, too, sure 
enough. But hoAv it can be as you .say, that I come 
from Hans the Little, and not from Martin liuther’s 
own father, is more than I can tdl. All I know is. 
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I’ve been the last of the Luthers here for some years. 
But I don’t care for your books, for the minister 
of the village knows that I’m the reaJ’Last of the 
Luthers too. Why, you’d be taking the bread out 
of a poor fellow’^ mouth by such rigmaroles. I am 
the Last of the Luthers'thcjjagh, and the’Last of the 
Luthers I mean to be, till'I’m laid in the chu^^- 
yard a-top of the church-hill yonder, please ^od!” 
and so the boor raved on until a glass of 'carraway- 
schnapps stopped his mouth. 

Wc had some little difficulty in making the swine- 
herd understand that we had no wish to deprive him 
of his birthright, or the groschens he got by it 
either ; but he, poor fellow, was so utterly unskiljed 
in following genealogical intricacies that it was 
impossible to impress upon him the difference of 
having sprung from one branch of the family and 
anoi^lier. To him there was but one Luther tree, 
and of that one he persisted’ in being the last shoot 
left of all the branches that had once flourished in 
Mohra. 

However, it was no time to stop splitting hairs 
about heirs, direct and collateral, with the pig-driver ; 
so, returning our books to the carpet-bag whence we 
had taken them, we bade the “ Last of the Luthers ” 
bring them, and the rest of the luggage with us up 
to the schoolmaster’s, where we were to lodge during 
our stay in the village. 

Nor could we help smiling to ourselves at the 
strange tricks that Fortune plays in the woi*ld, as we 
heard the directions given to this same Last of the 
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Luthers, concerning the care of the luggage on his 
way from the one place to tlu3 other. 

“ Now, I ‘s^-y, Luther, what in heaven are you up 
to ? ” our son would cry. “ You’re a pretty fellow to 
carry boxes ! you’ll be smashing all'iny photographic 
chemicals, if you don’t, take care” — for cither the 
sdliia^is he had taken, *or the boxes he had on his 
shoulder, seemed more than he could carry. 

The n(?xt minute, as the swineherd lagged behiud 
under the wciglit of the load, the cry would bo, 
“ Here 1 Luther ! Luther ! Come along, old slow- 
coach. . There’s not much progress about you now, 
whatever there might ]«ave been about your ancestor 
in.the Middle Ages.’* 

And so it went on, now “ Luther this,” find tlieii 
“ Luther that ; ” until the commands seemed like the 
incongruities of some strange travestie penned l)y 
the finger of Old Time himself. Jjuther ! who, in the 
olden time, liad cast oil’ the heavy burdens of his day, 
now willing to bear as many as be could hobble along 
under, for a few groschens. Luther ! who had braved 
the burning of his body at the stake, now craving 
only to have his throat burnt with brandy-wine, every 
quarter of an hour through the day. Luther! who had 
destroyed the bull of bis Holiness the l*ope at Witten- 
burg, now sitting down <|uietly to attend the boors’ 
swine at jMbhra. Could there be a drop of the same 
blood in two such utterly dissimilar natures ? Or is 
it circumstances that make men, after all, rather than 
heritage or organism ? 

And yet as we walked along, pondering over the 
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migWy change that had come over the spirit of the 
Luther dream, and with the last of the great 
Eeformer’s family •bearing our trunks at our heels, 
the conceit forced itself on our minds ^that the voca- 
tions of the greal Martin and this same wretched 
Johann Nicolaus were not «o utterly opposed after 
all : Martin had also played the part of watchnj^uA 
the darkness ; he had blown Ms l^orn, ^s loud as 
Johann Nicolaus, to wake the slumberers lij) as the 
light drew near. Nor had Martin been less expert 
at driving the swine of Rome than Johann Nicolaus 
was in managing the Molira pigs. How skilfully 
he had taken Tetzel along the road he had wanted, 
when he had got the animal fast by tlie leg ! Haw 
the Catholic swine tugged and squeaked under his 
tether, and how cleverly too he made the papal old 
boars fly before him ! 

Yes : under this fanciful view we could see some 
little kindredship between even the mighty hlartin 
and the crestfallen Johann Nicolaus himself ! 

“ A plague o’ both your houses ! ” cries IMerciitio, 
when worried to petulance with the eternal feuds of 
the Montagues and the Capulets ; and, assuredly, the 
Wars of the Roses hardly made more dissension in 
England than the rival Luther houses — the York 
and the Lancaster of Mohra — ^liavc done in tl ic 
hamlet on the outskirts of Thurinsria. 

riiG Lutlicr liouscs (for tlierc arc two, each pre- 
tending to be the oiily gemiine one) are the sole 

lions to be seen in the village. Both alike claim to 
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have been the real identical residence of Hans Luther, 
the miner, and father of the Jleforraer, previous to the 
family having gone to reside at Mansfeld, at the foot 
of the Harz mountains. 

“ Dr. Martin Luther’s ANCESThAL House ” is the 
sign painte'd up outside ,onc‘ of the homesteads. 

The real RESioENfJE OF the old Luther family,” 
runs^he inscription Avhich is nailed upon the walls 
of the other. 

“ Don’t believe a word they say, sir. The real 
Luther family never slept a night under that roof,” 
said the proprietress of tlie one establishment, as she 
tossed her “ snout-cap ” contemptuously in the direc- 
tion of tlie ri\-?il tenement ; “ why, the very old table 
as stood in this chamber for hundreds of years is now 
up at the Wartburg, and there shown as the one tliat 
Martin Luther wrote his translation of the blessed 
Bible upon ; that it be, my gentleman ! ” 

“But I thought,”' we mildly insinuated, “that 
Martin was born at Eisleben, rather than here, and 
that he never visited !M6hra until long after his 
translation of the Bible had been finished, and he 
had become known throughout the world as the 
great German reformer.” 

“ That is God’s truth, my gentleman,” the woman 
repeated, “ and that there is the very linden under 
which he preached to his grandmother on his first 
visit to the home of his ancestors,” continued the 
good dame, pointing to an exceedingly young lime- 
tree wdiich stood in the centre of the little “ platz ” 
facing her house. 
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“ Thai! ” we exclaimed, as we eyed the mere sap- 
ling ; “ why, it seems to be hardly ififty ySars old ! ” 

“ That is God’s truth, ray gentleman,” she repeated, 
“ but you see the old tree was cut down, and this here 
planted in its place. But I will ask the gentleman,” 
she went on, “whether \ie thinks, that i^ this here 
wasn’t the real Luther hous^ that such a fine pers^p 
as the Grand-Duke of Saxe- Weimar would ^ave 
taken a table from it, and have put it in th§ Luther 
Chamber at the Wartburg as the very one at which 
Martin wrote his translation of the blessed Bible? 
Would he now, sir ? Is it likely, sir, if this here 
wasn’t the real genuine old Luther house ? ” * 

"But, according to your owi\ account, jny good 
woman,” we gently expostulated, “Martin Luther 
never had his feet under the legs of the old table you 
lay such weight upon.” 

“That is only God’s truth, my gentleman,” the 
dame ‘chattered away ; “ but *L ask you again, sir, if 
it hadn’t been a real Luther table, would a gentleman 
like the Grand-Duke of Saxe-Weiraar have ever given 
his allowance to such a thing ?— and he is a real gentle- 
man, I can tell you, sir, for he gave me a very fair 
price for the tumble-down old thing as was nothing 
but lumber here. Why, the last time I was over at 
Eisenach, my gentleman, I saw it with my own eyes at 
the Wartburg, polished up so grand you can’t teU,” 
she ran on, “ and when I heard the mumbly old guide 
there, who has lost all his teeth (the gentleman knows 
him, I dare.say), and who always speaks as though he 
had got his mouth full of scalding hot potato-dump- 
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lings, — ^when I heard him tell the folks up at the Wart- 
burg that it was .while sitting at that there table of 
mine that Martin Luther threw his inkstand at the 
head of the devil j and when I saw him show the 
people the very spots that the inlc, had made on the 
walls (they black the place every year, I’m told), I 
was obliged to stuff d whole wind-bag* into my 
to keep myself from laughing; for I knew 
right well 'that,* though I had often eaten my soup 
oft’ it, tlie great Jiefornier had never had his shoe 
under it in liis life. Still, I ask you, my gentleman, 
if that table weren’t a rva! Lutheran table, whether 
the g*aides would ever have the face to tell the 
strangers^ sucb stories about it as they do ? ” 

' This was a Gordian knot that wo prudently declined 
to untie ; so determining more ])biloso])hically to “ vu! 
it” we wended our way fo the opposition real-old- 
original establishment. 

This we found to bp •inhabited by the burgomaster 
of the town — a tall, simple, good-looking j)easant, 
with long straight hair, hanging like a fringe over 
his forehead; and habited in a great-coat that reached 
to his ankles, with his legs encased in a ])air of ja<;k- 
boots which e.\tended high above his knees. 

We told him that the object of our visit was 
to see the difterent Lutheran curiosities in the village, 
and informed him that we had ])ri,‘viously visited tlu' 
rival Lutheran establishment, and wished to learn 

* A puffy round cake so cnlleil, aiul sold to the visitors at the 
Castle. 
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from him, as mayor of the place, which was really 
the old Luther house of Mohra. 

The burgomaster was Tar too quiet and retiring a 
man to give vent to his emotions on thib subject — ^if, 
indeed, he felt any. AJl he knew was^ that, time out 
of mind, the house which he lived in had.been called 
the old Luther house — ^that Luther after Luther had 
lived there before him — that h*e had the title-daid^^ 
his possession to prove as much — andthaiplie, indeed, 
had bought the Hof from Johann George Luther, 
who, as printed in the books, was the last Luther 
who owned the place. 

“ Who shall decide when doctors disagree?” 'Find- 
ing, thercrorc, that we could obtain no .reliable infor- 
mation from the proprietors of the rival houses, xt-e 
retired to our lodgings and our books, and there dis- 
covered, on consulting the work of the Pfarrer 
Ortmann, tlio historian of IMohra, that tlio house 
now iu the possession of Herr .Burgomaster Schracer 
was the one formerly inhabited by “ Hans the Little,” 
Martin Luther’s uncle ; and that the otlier house, 
opposite the linden, now belonging to one Ernst 
Heinrich Ihling, is indubitably the tenement that 
was occupied by Hans Luther, the miner — or, in 
other w^ords, by iVlartiu Lutlier’s lather ; this being 
proved beyond question by the old registries of 
property, kept in the neighbouring town of Salzuu- 
gcn. 

Accurate knowledge on this part of the subject was 
necessary, in order to prevent one falling into the 
awkward mistake of going into raptm’cs of revei’out 
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association over the wrong homestead; and had wo 
trusted to the more convincing, because less obtrusive, 
manner of the burgomaster* we might have framed 
any number ‘of pretty fancies, as to how Hans tlic 
miner and hi» children had «staclsed their faggots, 
after their day's labour in the woods by Lauterbach, 
in .that same burgomaster’s Hof; and how Gretha 
Martin’s mother, had rocked her little ones 
off to sleep* in the big oaken box of a cradle, while 
she sat spinning by their side — even as we saw the 
burgomaster’s wife doing in the bare old chamber at 
the time of our visit. 

Such misconceptions arc sadly distressing to an 
author’s concept, and therefore we took care, before we 
tfhsted ourselves to be carried off into any high-flown 
reveries at the sight of the old ljutlier roofs, to be 
satisfied as to which of the tiles were likely to have 
.covered the head of the old miner and his family. 

• 

Now the reason of our being so anxious to set eyes 
upon the veritable old Luther house in IVIbhra, was 
not from any fatuous sense of liuther-worshij) (even 
though we arc not above enjoying the delight begotten 
by the lively associations of reverend places), but to 
satisfy ourselves as to how much truth there was in 
the tales about the early poverty of the Reformer’s 
family. Martin, who had still sullicient of the monk 
left in his nature to be infatuated with having led a 
beggar’s life at the commencement of his career, was 
not a little proud of parading, on every possible 
occasion, the squalor of his early days, and contrasting 
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them with the high position he had obtained at the 
latter period of his life. . 

Tn his “ Table-taWc ” he tells iis continyally, “ I am 
the son of a boor — my great-grandfather, my grand- 
father, and my father, were regular !)oors” {reclde 
Bauern). See Tisch-Meden, p.,2 t0, Frankfort Edit. 

So far, however, from this? having been the^iy^ 
his great-grandfather is now w'ell-known to^ have been 
the son of Fabian von Luther, the Baron won der 
Ileedc, who was ennobled by the Emperor Sigis- 
mund, and who dwelt on the estate which was then 
called Luter or Luttera, and is now styled Lauter- 
bach, and which is situate about a quarter of an 
hour’s walk from the village of Mohra ftselfr 

I’here is no doubt, again, that the sou of this 
Fabian von Luther, who was the great-grandfather of 
Martin himself, instead of being a “ regular boor,” as 
the Bqformer was pleased to style him, adopted the 
title of “ von Luther,” as did ’also IMartin’s grand- 
uncle, Heinz von Luther, as he was called, who was 
the commandant at Ziegenhain. 

These facts are now placed beyond ciuestion by the 
genealogies of Eichter and Jveil, both of whom had 
married into the Eeformer’s hiinily ; as well as by the 
more recent and elaborate Luther pedigree edited by 
Herr Eobbe, of Leipzig. So that when Martin, in 
the flush of his worldly pride, heated, no doubt, with 
the glory of the great battle he had but lately wo^, 
over the strongest and sternest of earthly foes, wrote 
exultingly about the miseries of his early life, and 
the indigence of the Luthers for many generations 
VOL. I. V 
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before him, it would seem as if it was done merely to 
give greater autithctical glory to the victory ; for ho 
adds, with no slight alloy of wojddly vanity, “And 
now, by means of my pen, 1 have risen so high, that 
I would not change lots with* the 'llrand '^I'lirk him- 
self. Na}' more, should .all the riches of the earth 

heaped one upon another, 1 woidd not take them 
in e5Sihango for wh.at I possess.” 

Eut if ii bo lintrue tliat IMartin's great-grandfather 
was a “ regular boor,” and was, on the contrary, the 
immediate descendant of a newly - created baron, 
might there not still be a faint glimmer of veracity 
in the speech, that “bis grandfather as well as his 
father were no better than boors, as regards their 
rank in life”? A glance at tlie LutluM* liouses in 
IVIolira is snlUcicnt to assure ns tliat tins jiart oi* the 
story also is siinjilc romance — the romance, not ol' tlu' 
peerage, hut of that monkish age whicli delighted to 
make beggary the noblest vocation in tlie world. 

Jlans Inither, the falher of ^lartin, had two 
brothers, one called Heinz Jnitlua’ and Hie other 
Tlans the .LiKle.” Xow llaiis the Intth* (who wa^^ 
the youngest of the thrci‘ bruth(‘rs) was (he original 
possessor of one of the largest and la st-built farm- 
houses in the whole village of ]\I()hra — that which is 
now occupied (as we before sai<lj by the j)r(*sent inayor 
ot the place ; so that though the word “ lioor ” in 
(lermany strictly imjdles a small ])(‘asant-proprii'tor, 
it is evident that the owner of such an establishmmit 
would be more justly entitled to the name of '' fw/Av- 
hoiilzer ^^ — a term which is the e(|ulvalent of the 
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English word “yeoman.” On the other hand, Heinz 
Luther, who was the eldest of the* three brothers, is 
shown hy the Rev. Mr. <3rtmann, the historian of the 
little village of which we arc speaking, fb have been 
the possessor of a large •smelting-oven at Langers, in 
the neighbourhood of thp coppcr-mincs «f Kupfer- 
suhl, and that at a time wh^i those mines wore i]^ 
their most flourishing condition. 

We were at the trouble (in order that*\vf might 
avoid erring on tlie opposite side of the matter) of 
walking over to this same Langers, so as to make 
ourselves practically accpiaintcd with the extent of 
the old smelter’s possessions ; and assuredly, fre^r the 
wide range of the ruins, the huge meyund ,of black 
slag still loft on the ground (though the greate’r 
portion of it has recently been carried off for the 
construction of the noighboui'ing railway) and more- 
over from the cii’cuni stance of this being the remains 
of the only smelting-oven kndwn to have existed in 
the neighbourhood at the time when the mines were 
in full work, it would be absurd to sup])oso that the 
owner of such a place did not belong to the better- 
to-do portion of the community. 

This old Luther smelting-oven is situate at the 
end of an extensive valley, which boars the name of 
Lauterbach, and which, as we have before said, was 
formerly called Lutor, or Lutera, and gave the family 
name to the nolfles originally located there — nobles 
who were assuredly the ancestors of the great lie- 
former, for Fabian von Lutlier, or Luter, was merely 
the titular c(][uivalent of Rudolph of ITapsburg or 

p 2 
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William ^Normandy on a small scale. At tlie upper 
end of the Valley, •v/liicli is some liundrcds of acres in 
extent, and flanked on cither sidjj hy tlic most luxu- 
riant woods in the neiglibourliood, are still to 1)0 made 
out the ruiiis*of the old lliilcr-haf ’ (knight’s man- 
sion) ; and* one has but to spt eyes upon the extent of 
tl>e possessions to beeoMic instantly convinced that a 
uiiiJlfy owning such an estate must luive taken a high 
rank ainoilg tliD agrarian community of that neigh- 
bourhood in tlie jMiddle Ages. 

The second best house in AIbhra is that which the 
old property-registries of Sal/ungen prove to have 
been bccupied liy llans Luther, the ilither of Martin 
himself. ^ True, that to Knglish iwes, it has now the 
a*ppearance of an enormous niud-liovel, and would 
seem to have been possessed l)y stune old Irish cottier, 
rather than a well-to-do farmer in a large way of 
business. The walls are composed of nothing but 
mud, with the rude wilttle-work showing tlirougli in 
patches, where the brown ])laster has I’allen off between 
the thick lattice of timber. Idle windows are as 
small as those to a liackney-carriagt‘, and made up of 
as many little bits of ditferent-coloured glass as the 
patterns in a kaleidoscope, the chambers being nion' 
like caves than ordinary living aj)artnients of the 
present day. Nevertheless, the or I’arin-yard, 

is extensive enough, and tin* granaries and «)ui- 
houses suHiciently capacious, to assure the beholder, 
that he who jiossessed such a lioinestead, at the 
end of the fifteenth century, must have been far 
beyond tlie reach of want— especially when we come 
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to learn that many of the Mohra farmc,rs, though 
holding much smaller • economies ” than the old 
Luther house, can Count their gulden by thousands, 
and their heads of sheep, cattle, and swine Ijy the score. 

Away, then, with the romantic rhodomontade 
that JVfartin Luther’s ancestors were regular boors. 
This is, indeed, the mere pridic of humility, 
the quondam monkish h(!ggar-hoy, delighted to 
trumpet about himself. 

Nevertheless, there is no doubt that the early 
days of the great Reformer were days of the seserest 
squalor and bitterest wretchedness ; and the question 
consequently liecomcs : How did it'happen thdt a man^ 
like Martin’s father — striving, prudent, honest, and 
independent old fellow, as he assuredly was, and but 
two generations removed from one who had been 
newly (jnnoblcd by the Emperor Sigismund, and 
one, moreover, who had been dignified with a special 
coat-of-arms for his honourable services in the field, 
could lapse from his high estate, and pass from the 
rank of yeoman in ]Mbhra to that of a comparative 
beggar ; such as was certainly the lot of Hans Luther 
and liis young fiimily during their first year’s resi- 
dence in Mansfekl? 

'Die riarrer Ortmann, the historian of Mohra, 
Avhose brother is still a well-to-do peasant livinsj in 
the village, shall put the case for us. “ The Luther 
lamily,” he says at page lOO of his work,* “wore 

* Moiiiu m;u SrAMMour Di;. ?.lAinix Li i:ii:i;« I'v* Joiiax.v 
C o.sR.\i) Ort-mans, Pfarrer i>i SH.ib,ick k<i Lkwiish iit. 
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originally well-to-do j the next of kin, the youngest 
brother on the one hand (' Huns the Little ’ as he 
was called) hud property (Giikr) *in Mdhra ; and the 
eldest hrothev on the other hand (Heinz Jiuther) had 
still, in tlie year 15:27, a farm-house {Ilof) of his own ; 
and the Mohra family besides were, even down to 
in such good circumstances that Dr. Martin 
Luther could .he lodged and entertained by tliem, 
when in after-life he visited his lather’s relatives in 
his father’s native village. How can it naturally 
have come to pass, then, that Hans Luther (ISlartin’s 
fathof) got to be so poor ? 

“ Hans Luther,” the Pfari’cr proceeds, “iilso had some 
fortune (Fermor/e/i) at tlie commencement of his life. 
He was a Br//'rr (litei’ally, a ])easant-pro))rietor) in 
Mcihra, as Dr. l\rartin Luther himself says; and 
consequently must have had estate ( 

Indeed, it has been before shown, that be was entitled 
to one-third ])art of the pro])erty of Heine (or Heinz) 
.Luther, Martin’s grandfather ; whilst, according ti> the 
registry of hereditary estates made out in HlTb, it is 
manifest that Hans (jutlier really ffi(f become 
possessed of such property. 

“ Haus Luther, howi-vor,” the Pastor tells us, 
“suddenly (juits i)Iblira, when' he is comparatively 
well-to-do, in the year 1 and gees to live at Hislc- 
ben (where he is utterly unknown), and which is from 
70 to 75 Mnglisli miles awav from his nalive plai'e 
and friends. 

“What could have been tlie cau.se then,” Heir 
Ortiuann inquires, “which induced Hans Jjutlier to 
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take such a step ? — to suddenly decamp with his wife 
and children — ^with his who too, holt rememhered, far 
advanced in a state tif pregnancy — to quit and utterly 
abandon Mulira, the place of his birtfi, the home 
of his childhood, and the site of all hiS property ? 

“ Some say,” continue* the writer, “ it was to find 
out a better means of liveli^iood for himself aM 
family; others allege that the mines in IVIohTa, at 
which Hans had already worked as a slate-hewer 
{Schieferluiuer), had come to a stand-still, and failed 
to yield any longer a sufficient subsistence. But 
according to other information, it was just m the 
fifteenth century that the mines in the neighborhood 
of Iildhra were in the greatest activity.^’ 

The Pastor then cites several old mining records, 
such as Heim’s llcuitcheryer Chronicles and Briick- 
ners Kirchen- v.nd Schulenstoat, to substantiate this 
important fact — showing, among other things, that 
in the years 1 lofi-l !<) t scvUinl church-bells were 
cast out of the ore obtained from the Kupfersuhl 
mines, at Avhich Hans Luther is said to have worked 
(“probably in connection with his brother Heinz’ 
smclting-ovcn ”) before quitting !Mdhra. 

“ From this information then,” he adds, “ it may 
be plainly perceived that the mines in the neighbour- 
hood of Mdhra were in a state of activity, not only 
in the fillccnth century, but even up to the middle 
of the sixteenth : so that it is impossible to di>'covcr 
why Hans liulhor should have retired from !Mbhra 
and gone over to Eisloben to work as a minor, wlien 
ho had already followed the same oecujiation in Kuj)- 
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fersuhl (half-an-liour’s walk fi*om his native village), 
and could* have •maintained himself by mining- 
work as readily in his own ngighhourhood as in 
Mansfcld. * 

“ There must, therefore, •luivc . been some other 
cause,” ho says, “ to havp forced Hans Luther to 
miit the vicinity of his jnativc place.” 

usual explanation given in the jog-trot bio- 
graphies of the German Heformer is that founded 
on the authority of Nicolas llebhahn, who was the 
superintendent of Eisenach some two centuries after 
Luther’s time, and according to which Ilans Luther 
and Ifis wife, who at the time was on the eve of 
her confinem/3nt u;ith Martin, arc made to visit 
Eislehcn solely for the purpose of being present at the 
“year-market” there. “ Though assuredly,” as Herr 
Ortmann urges, “ no one but a dealer or merchant 
ever dreams of tifoinif to a vear-market in a town 
which is from twenty.rtght to thirty hours’ journey 
on foot away from his own residence ; and such is the 
distance of Eisleben from Mbhra.” 

But Herr Xrumhaar, who is the liuther hi.s- 
torian of JMausfc.lil, and the I’J’arrer of llelbra, in 
tliat district, gives the most eonelusive proof as to 
the falsity of the latter ( xjdanation of the mystery. 
“ False is it,” he says in his little work entitled 
J)/’. Mai'lin Li'l/ic/n / alirliai/s id Mdin-J'rld, whili' 
summing up the several tarradiddles that have 
been told concerning the early life of the JiUther 
family, “that liutlier’s jairents (piitted Mdlira in 
order to be present at tlie ‘ year-niark< t’ in Eisleben. 
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This story is given out by Nicolas llebhahn, who was 
the Eisenach superintcntjcnt at tlie beginning of the 
seventeenth ccntuiy, anti afterwards repeated by 
Seckendorf. This may be soon refuted by the 
fact that Eidehcn *ut tJiat time had no ‘year-market ’ 
that fell in the month of November. Up to the 
year 1515 (which was thivt^’^-two years afterjlp 
birth of Martin Luther) the Eisleben year-marKcts 
were held (only) on the Monday *aftcr ‘^’antate’ 
in April, and on ‘ .Lambertus-d.ay’ in September.” 
— Luther n Vaierhaus in Man feld, p. 70. 

Again,: the same authority tells us, in bis 
Ihdori/ of the Counli/ of Dfanffeld at the Time of the 
Reformation, while giving an account# of tlm 
political circumstances of the country at the be- 
ginning of the sixteenth centuiy, that, “ in 1 oii 
the times of the two Eisleben ‘ ycai*-markets’ were 
changed, so that the market held at ‘ Cantate was to 
fall on the Sunday alter ‘ / ih, ;fnd that of ‘Jjamperti ’ 
on the Sunday after ‘ Gallen and were henceforth 
to be held at those periods only. This notice,” the 
author adds, in a parenthesis, “ is important : it 
teaches us that the popular story concerning Luther’s 
mother having travelled to Misleben, in order to be 
present at a ‘year-market’ in November, 148;}, is a 
mere fable. Eisleben had no market falling in 
November at that time ; ” and in proof of this the 
author cites the old chronicles from which the 
information as to the first change of the voar- 
inarkets is di'rived. 

It is manifest tlurefore that, in the words of the 
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Pfarrer Or^mann, " there must have been some oi//er 
cause, than such *as is ordyiarily assigned, to force 
Hans Luther to quit the vicinity of Mbhra — the 
home of his fatlicrs, the dwelling of all his kindred 
and friends, whore ho was possessed of house and 
land — and ‘to quit it, toq, ah a time when his Avife was 


4ist ill-fitted for so long a journey.” 

“What, then, Avas this other cause?” asks the 

• t 

historian of Molira. 


Another chapter must solve the riddle. 



CHAPTEji IV. 

THE AFFRAY AVITII MARTIN LUTIIEr’s f'ATnj:R AND THE 
HERDSMAN IN THE “ GREAT MEADOW ” AT MOIIRA. 

Certain it is that, whatever may have been the cause 
of Hans Luther’s sudden departure from Mohja, the 
circumstances must have been of the most pressing 
nature to compel the miner to’ leave* with such un- 
seemly haste, and to take his wife with him, too — even 
though she was so near her confinement at the time 
that she — poor woman ! — was brought to bed mth 
young»Mai-tin the day after l^cr arrival in Eisleben. 

That a mere longing to ma\e purchases at a year- 
market could have been the motive is absurd — not 
only because there were no “year-markets ” at Eisle- 
ben at that time, but because there were such com- 
mercial gatherings much nearer home, as, for instance, 
at Salzungen and Eisenach ; at botli of which towns 
the year-markets were quite as largo, and not a tithe 
of the distance from their homo. 

Moreover, if llaiis, on the other hand, had been 
stimulated by the desire to better his condition by 
getting woik at the mines ot hlansleld, as the second 
story runs, surely there was no necessity to flit in 
such a hurry that the husband was unable to wait 
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till his wife was more fit to accompany him on so 
long and trying a journey ? . 

All things considered, then, it «nu\st bo admitted, 
at least by every unprejudiced reader, that tlie liasti- 
ness of Hans’ departure from Mohra was equivalent 
to that of flight ; and meji do not fly f rom their homes 
c^jjept on occasions of greatest urgency. 

The simjilc fact, then, would aiipear to be that 
Hans Luther (as IVIartin Alichaelis tells us, in his 
description of tlio mines and smelting-liouses of 
Kupfersulil — a work which was first ])ublislied in 
the year 1702) ^lartin’s father, liad, in a dispute, 
stricken a licrdsman dead to tlie eartli, by means of a 
horse-bridle, v'liicli he happened to have in his hand 
at the time ; and was thereupon Ibreed to abscmid 
from the officers of’ justice as liurriedly as lie could. 

True, the Pfarrer of Helbra attinnpts to comliat 
this story ; false is it,” lie says again in his sum- 
mary of the many untVuths that hav(‘ biani jnit for- 
ward concerning the llimily (‘f tlie Jhd’ormcr, “ that 
Luther’s father had killed a peasant in a (inarrek and 
on that account had to lly to Mansfcld. Sundy th(‘ 
I{eforni(‘r’s ( atholic opjionenls,” adds 1 1 err Krnmhaar, 
would not have reniainrd silent had such b(*en lh(‘ 
ca.se. The entire sixteenth century had no knowleilgt* 
of the faille. Martin Miehaelis, tlu‘ hisli»rian of tli(‘ 
mines of Kiijilersuld, is the (ir.>t to l(‘ll tht‘ lah\ and 
it was not until his W(»rk was publi^hed, at tin* begin- 
ning of the eighteenth (*entury, that tin* world ever 
heard a word ahout the matter.” - A/z/Z/rA / z/Ar//z///.v 
in liJans/nld, ]>. /(i. 
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But surely it must strike the simpli^st logician, 
that if the story was ncv.er made known till the year 
1703, the Catholic* enemies of the Bc/ormer could 
not have said a word about it — being in utter 
ignorance as to tlte particulars at the time when the 
Catholic zeal was at its ‘height, and suc*li enemies 
having comparatively died t)ut when the nari^iij;^ 
was first given to the public. 

Moreover, Herr Krumhaar’s contradictioiT ot tlic 
tale is merely a rhetorical denunciation, not a dis- 
proof. Let us, however, hear what the historian 
of Mohra has to say upon the matter, for that gentle- 
man being the Imtheran minister at Steinbach assu- 
redly cannot be accused of Catholic enmity agaiiujt 
the great author of tlic Reformation in Germany ; 
and, moreover, being intimately acquainted with all 
the traditions of the village of Mohra, he may be 
cited as |;hc man likely to be the best informed on the 
subject. 

“ AVhat cause,” says Herr Ortmann, “ could there 
possibly have been sufficient to account for the sudden 
departure of Hans Luther and his family from the 
vicinity ot Mohra ? AVhat but the sad misfortune 
which befell him in that village ? A misfortune of 
which the tradition is preserved among the peasants 
there, even up to the present time.” NVhereupon the 
Plarrer proceeds to repeat the oldest written account 
of the affray. 

“ Johann Martin Michaelis,” he says, “ tells the 
tale in his * Dcscrij)iion of the and Smelting 
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Works in KnpfersuM, in the Year 170.3/ and we read 
tlie same story repeated,” adds tlie licv. Mr. Ortmami, 
“ in Thom’s ‘ Description of the Canlle of the Warthurff' 
S 154. Michaelis writes as follows, § 88 : — ‘ I cannot 
pass over iu silence the lUct' that* the I’cvcrcnd and 
renowned Dr. Luther’s ^fothcr originally dwelt in the 
<^|^ibourhood of JMOlmr, and worked in the jht as a 
minor, an occupation which generally prevailed at that 
period among tfie people in the vicinity. Tint he was 
afterwards very unfortunate, for with his own horso- 
bi'idle he accidentally {olni^ifiihr) struck down a herds- 
man dead upon the grass ; whereupon he was forced 
to retire from the neighbourhood. So, in order to get 
the samo wotk as -he had })reviously In'cn doing, he 
betook himself with his wife (though she Avas on the 
eve of being confined with Dr. Martin Luther at the 
time) to Lislchen, in which neighbourhood the coujde 
remained ever afterwards.’ (\’ide Thoie's ll'arttmrt/, 
\ L)4; Si'hii'at//’, MiHiiiiUi'itlr Dr. Je'llii'i' .s, 8.) “ 'I'his 

misfortune of Hans Luther’s, ’ adds the IMiirn'r ( )it- 
mann, “lives still in the minds of the Miihra pea- 
santry. The villagc'rs there tell you iiot only the 
same tale, hut they show you tlm very sjiot— the 
field in which the tragedy occurred. Should any 
travelling admirer (.f .Martin Luther ])ay a visit 
to iMdhra, he may see the meadow which was the 
scene of the catastroidie ; if he will hut go along i1d' 
lower part of th(> village, by the mad called the Ihih- 
rigsgas.se, and i)ursue thi' way towards the Ihihrigs- 
liof. lor at about iOt) uv 500 paces Ironi the village. 
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on the right-hand side of the way — -jusi^ where the 
road going from Mohra out to the Ilohrigshof makes 
a bend — there the field lies.” 

Now, one of the special objects ot our trip to 
the little Luther-village was j;o sift out for ourselves 
the truth or falsity of the ahovc.story. Heaven k ny |< 
roe had no sectarian purposes to serve. Catholics and 
Pi'otcstants may throw their bigot mud one at the 
other as they please ; that is no reason why we should 
dirty our hands by taking part in the same wretched 
squabble. To our mind the one party believes that 
two and two make four ; while the other is of opinion 
that three and one amount to the samc'figm’c. Tl\e 
great day of reckoning may, perhaps, show Avhich is 
the better arithmetic ; though ive fancy that so long 
as the sum of a man’s life has been duly cast up, and 
one’s account duly balanced before quitting this world, 
the difrerence between the two-itud-two creed and the 
three-and-onc belief will be found to be literally 
voin/lil in the eyes of the All-Wise. 

A literary man’s vocation, be it remembered, is 
merely that of a “ humanist,” as the Scotch phrase it. 
In its higher qualities, cither of historian or drama- 
tist, it deals specially with the characters of men, 
and strives to unknit the tangled yarn of human 
motives, with a view of weaving the several threads 
ot a man’s fretful life into one perfect and compre- 
liensivo web. Here the author seeks to find a clue, 
there to pick up an end, so as to be able to unwind the 
ravelled skein of his hero’s actions ; and it was prin- 
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cipally to g^t a rij>ht hold of this “ 3’'arn,” about Hans 
Luther and the herdsman, that led us to go upon our 
teazing expedition to Mohni. 

Nor were we nuin^'^ hours in the little village before 
we found that the Pfarrcr Oiinianu’s account Avas 
strictly correct, and tha,t eA’t}ry boor in the place, not 
i^^had heard of the»ttadition, but had something to 
avouch in connection Avith it, 

f « 

Heinfich, the grown-up son of the schoolmaster, 
AA’as the first to inform us that he had been told there 
Avas an old book in the Gemcunlc-Hchranlc (a closet or 
chest. in Avhich the parish papers are kept) Avherciii it 
Avas AA'ritten that Hans Luther had killed a peasant 
Avith an ftx'-cliain iii one of the fields about Mdhra; 
and that the miner had been obliged to (ly from the 
neighbourhood fijr his life, and leave his ])roj)erty to 
be confiscated to the State. 

“ Where had he heard this ? Had ho himself ever 

« 

set eyes on the volume ? Who had made the dis- 
coA'ery ? ” such Avere the questions we discharged in a 
A'olley at the head of the young man. 

Herr Kirchner, the Hauer, Avho Avas the Reehnung^- 
Fiihrer (the accountant) of the (lemeinde-Vortftand 
(heads of the ])arish), had told him he had found the 
papers some few' years ago, Avhile searching for some 
other parish document. 

Accordingly, aa'c made the best of our Avay to the 
house of the 2)ari.sh accountant. ^I'hc homestead he 
inhabited AV'as so like the rest of the farm tenenu'nts 
in the village, that there Avas cv(uy mark of the boor, 
and not a sign of the parish authority about it. At. 
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the door geese cackled and hissed at your approach ; 
and inside, women with their heads covered with cloths, 
and their eyebrows, and clothes all fluffy with tow, 
were swingling and combing long hanks of flax that 
looked like the yellow-lflack hair of s'ome Grerman 
peasant-girl. In one corner of the room * stood the 
usual narrow slanting bed, arranged on tlie same sha]^ 
incline as the planks down which the luggage is slid 
on board a steamer ; and covered with so pulfy.a squab 
that the resting-place seemed to be made up after the 
pattern of the mounds arranged for one’s last sleep in 
the church-yard. Against the walls were rudely- 
coloured pictures of Ih-cdci’ick the Great and Napoleon 
I., together with an assortment of crockery .that was 
SO shiny and yellow that the vessels seemed to have 
lieen carved out of the commonest hard soap. 

The agrarian accountant himself we found to be 
a fiiie-lmilt specimen of the boor, standing 

upwards of six feet in his wooden shoes, and habited 
in a postillion s jacket and leather breeches ; while 
his hair was dressed in the approved ifohra lashion, 
being arranged like that of a Skye terrier, and allowed 
to hang in a thick dislievelled fringe right down to 
the eyebrows. 

The good-humoured clown told us that in the 
Gcmeunlc-schrank were kept all the papers belonging 
to the parish for hundreds of years ago ; and it 
was quite true that when he had to go over them 
some five or six years since, ho found what they 
called an AcfioHy that is to say, a loose document 
ol very old date (he could not tell the precise period), 

VOIi. I. 


a 
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in which it was stated that one Luther had some 

I- 

one or other manse-tod yescldagcn ’’ (killed as dead 
as a mouse) — that was a phrase they had in those 
parts. He could not make out any more of the 
paper at the 'time, for he Was bfisy getting up po- 
tatoes just then, and wanted to get through the job. 
^^ides, the writing ,\was so old, that it took him a 
lonsr time- to read even as much as he did. He could 

o 

not say«wfiat tlicact was al)out, nor did he know what 
was tlie lino attaohod to it ; “ (or you see, sir,” lie -went 
on, “ the parish work comes very awkward sometimes, 
in the midst of our farm Imsiness. JMayhe, now, a 
man has killed a jii^- on tin' very day when some 
])laguy paper is wanted ; and at such times when 
one’s got all the sausage-meat on one’s mind, and 
thinking of nothing hut getting (he whole ehopjied 
and out of the way hefore dark, it isn’t to lie expected 
that a llifcliiiu/iffx-fiilirrr can give much time to the 
spelling out of old jrapers that want a jiair of verv 
strong .spectacles, and a good scholar as well, to read. ’ 

“ But had he ever hoard before of the story ol’ 
Ilans Luther having killed a man in those parts r ’ 
wo inqidred. 

“ Ach the thousand ! ” exclaimed the man ; “ why. 
everyone in the village had heard ol' it, and knew it 
was true. All the Mdhra fnlk had had the tale teld 
them by their grandlathers, and //ov/ had had it IVuin 
their grandfathers lieforc them.” 

Bauer Xirchner, the “ II err .Hectoiihitjs- Fiihi'ci' 
(as the villagers delighted to style him), was fil'ly-six 
years old he informed u.s, arid his father had been 
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eighty-tliree when he died ; his grandfather, too, had 
lived to be upwards of eighty also,*and they all knew 
the story well. • , 

“ There were about six sacks full of old papers in the 
parish chest,” ho added,*" and if we wished to look at 
them, he dare say their now Schulz (the ancient term 
for burgomaster) would give i»s .permission to go^j^ 
them, and in that case he himself would he happy to 
help us at the woi’k. That is, he woul^ do so,*’ he ob- 
served with a grin — “ if we would fix any other than a 
Salzungen market-day for the job ; fur he had a wagon- 
load of cabbages he wanted to sell there, and Kohl 
was fetching good prices just then, he heard, for it was 
about the time for making Sauer-hraut. •llut.hunting 
iimoiiig tliosc ola papers/’ said he, is inicoinmon dusty 
work, 1 can tell you, sir ; lor 3’ou see the stuff gets 
down 3'oiir throat and tickles it so, you don’t know.” 

Wo understood, h}^ the twinkle in the man’s eye, 
what was meant, and promised him that his throat 
should he tickled with something that was more 
agrccahle to his taste. 

Ihit ril tell the gentleman what may save him a 
deal of trouhle,” suddenly jerked out the boor, as a 
bright idea came across him. ‘‘ Our old the 

one that filled the office before the present one — has 
been over the papers as often as a ploughman over the 
same field ; and /tc could tell 3^011, perhaps, all about 
the old jlcfum I have mentioned, lie lives down in 
the ' Upper Lane,’ just by the l\inner’s Corner, on 
the road to Waldfisch. Ho is one of the most learned 
men in the whole community,” he added, and could 
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cure cattle, and tell the wcathci', and read a letter 
better and quicker than any man in the parish ! ” 

We were Jioo intent upon the oliject of our visit to 
neglect to take advantage of the hint tlu’own out by 
the parish accountant, and thercfofe sot out to make 
the acquaintance of thq cleverest fellow in the whole 
^ijjgge. 

It was not difficult to find a man so well known as 
the J/f/! /Sc///<h (old burgomaster), in so small a ]ilaeo 
as Mbhra. The Lord Mayor ol’ Jjondon, at the 
expiration of his term of office, olten retires to very 
different quarters IVom those to which he had been 
accustomed during his official residence at the Mansion 
^louse. ♦And certainly the Mohra mayor, in his (w- 
oficio state, bore no marks of the })re-eminent ])osition 
he had once held in the village. 

The house, or rather mud-hut (lor it was little 
better), of the (juondam burgomaster was as like an 
Irish hovel as one cduld well imagine, situate in the 
heart of Saxony. 'I’rue, th<‘re were no pigs in the 
room to keep company with the ex-mayor, but tlu' 
mud floors swarmed with shoeless children, and tiices 
of all ages, even to three and four generations. In 
one comer sat an old crone swathed in a bundle ol' 
faded calico, and with her face as brown and shrivelled 
as a prune, nursing, and trying to (juiet a sickly-Iock- 
ing infant, who had a complexion the colour of goals’ 
cheese, and was “ ill with its teeth,” as we were told. 
And as one gazed at the couple, each as petidant, and 
almost as lielpless, as the other, it seemed like the 
beginning and end of the circle of life— the first 
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and second childhood blending insensibly into each 
otlier. 

In the passages Were young girls occupied at the 
eternal dressing of llax^ that pursued you wherever 
you went, and sittnig in a cloud of dust that covered 
their cheeks and arms with sh£)i*t yellow hairs, so that 
the skin was not unlike that of newly-shorn 
rather than country maidens ; while ahou^ the close 
and low chambers sported boys of all ages, with hair 
the colour of raw silk, and eyebrows and eyelashes to 
match, and clad in hutchcr-blue short smocks — some 
shuffling about in cumbrous wooden shoes, and ojthers 
pattering with their hare feet over the earthen floor. 

Here was the same uncomfortable sloping bed iji 
one corner, witli its huge squabby-looking flabby 
bolster-like coverlet on toji ; and in the dusk of the 
adjoining apartment (though it was hardly bigger 
than an »ordinary larder), two more such puffy scarlet- 
checked sleeping mounds were to be seen. The sole 
ornaments against the walls consisted of starlings in 
wotalen cages, not much bigger than mouse-traps, and 
a small jheture or two, in brass frames, of Luther 
preaching under the linden in Mbhra and, “taking 
leave of his wife previous to setting out for the Diet 
at AVoi'ins.” 

Those who have seen conjurors perform the trick of 
the Inexhaustibie Hat could not be more surprised 
than Ave were as to how all those small and biff 
children, lads and lasses, married sons and daug*hter8, 
old men and women, could ever he stowed away 
within that tiny doirs-house of a homestead; for 
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every miniite some fresh face turned up — even as 
a shower of flowers is made by M. Itobin to succeed 
a volley of sweetmeats, and the Sweetmeats, again, to 
be followed by a multitude of toys — and all packed 
within the crown of an ordinary licaver. 

The Alte Schdz hiivself was a hale old gaftcr of 
^^^jity-six (he was as jkoud and communicative as tc 
his age af is p miss in her teens), and had hair and 
eyebroTiVs as white as gossamer; while his face was 
as ruddy as if perpetually lighted by the glow ol‘ a 
Christmas lire. He had formerly been mayor of 
Mdlira for forty odd years, and certainly none of his 
faculties — with the exception of his memory — seemed 
to us td be *the least impaired by his age ; on the 
contrary. Time appeared to have treated the old boy 
as it does old port — to have taken but little of the 
spirit out of him, and rather to have im|)roved his 
“body” than deteriorated it. lie was chirnppy as 
the starlings about lum ; and as gentle with the young 
things round him as an old Newfoundland dog with 
a bevy of kittens worrying at his ears. 

He could not say what was in the parish chest ; he 
had been over it often, but “ y/e// drr tansoid !” he 
couldn’t remember what the papc'rs were about, hall' 
as w'cll as he could the day wlu'u lie first heard tell 
of the explosion of the jiowder- waggons in Eisi'iiaeh, 
though that was a good sixty years ago. Yes, it imisl 
be that, for Johann Nicolaus Luther, the hussar, had 
just come back to Mdlira with a beard as long as 
a mare’s tail, after getting his discharge from the 
Prussian army. He could not call to mind having 
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seen any papers in the chest about H%ns Luther, 
though he had a distinct recollection of Kirclmer, 
the liechnunffs-fuhm- finding some Aduni in which it 
said some Luther or another had killed some one or 
other. The words might have been as “dead as a 
mouse,” though he couldn’t, call to mind the exact 
expression, or whether he ever dieard anything 
about it. He was certain, though, that Kirchner did 
find some such paper some five years ago, or there- 
abouts ; because he knew that it was at the time one 
of the teamsters at the Itohrigs-hof was seized with 
the staggers, and he had to leave the “ Gemnnde 
Versammlunff” (parish meeting) suddenly to go and 
give the horse some stuff ; and he reifiembered that 
because he had to go over, after getting the animal all 
right, to a christening feast at the Wirth’s in Wald- 
fisch, on that very evening ; and the child couldn’t be 
more than five years old now, he was sure. He k^w 
they were hunting for some papOTs at that time. “ Tut, 
tut ! but whose papers were they we were looking 
for ? Let me see ! ” he said ; “ well, all he could bring 
to mind was, that it was about some place or other, 
that there was some process or other going on in con- 
nection with, but the precise particulars he couldn’t re- 
call. There were six of the Vorstaad there altogether 
hunting,” and he recollected “ it was just at sheep- 
shearing time, and everyone of the parish authorities 
was wishing old Elizabeth Miiller — ^yes ! that Avas 
the name — and only to think,” he said, “ he couldn’t 
get it off the tij) of his tongue a few minutes ago. 
Well: they were all wislung that Elizabeth Muller 
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and her sn^lting oven (for sure enough, he cried, that 
was what the process was about) was at the bottom of 
the Smith’s J*ond ; because, as he said before, they had 
to search for the paper just in the midst of shearing 
all their sheep. By the bye, that' puts me in mind,” 
he cried suddenly, “ thajb I’vc got an old sheep-book, 
cupboard here, that goes back as liir as the year 
1600 ; it’s^been in our family all that time, and there 
it’s written down somewhere or other, I know, that 
Hans Luther lived in the house just below the 
school.” 

Accordingly, the old sheep-book was got out, but 
though the Alie Schulz cleaned up his tin spectacles, 
and turned over and over the leaves, the menun-anda 
written on the pages served only to revive his recol- 
lection as to the price he had paid I'ur some 
particular ewe, or certain wethers at some time 
past. “Ach the thousand! did those shcej) cost me 
as much as that? ” hO would say now ;aud then, as he 
turned over another page or two, and alighted on 
some other interesting entry, e.Kelaim, “ Yes I I re- 
member that was the time my lloek had got the II v 
so bad among them. You see, here it’s written down, 
sir : — ‘ Eubbed in plenty of strong oil uf vitriol and 
cured them in a short time.’ Tliere ain’t a better 
thing than oil of vitriol for tin; lly in sheep, I give' 
you my word, my gentleman.” 

And then, finally waking out of the pastoral trance 
into which the memoranda respecting his past muttons 
had thrown the old man, he added — “ Well ! isn’t it 
odd, I can’t find that entry anywhere now ; and yet 1 
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know I saw it somewhere or other in thi^ hook, and 
only a few days ago, too, when T was looking for 
something or other«that was very particular, at the 
time ; but which, for the life of me, I couldn’t come 
across then any mdte than I can set hand upon what 
I want at present.” 

Our patience was well-nigh •exhausted by this tipj^ 
so we proceeded to question the Alle Schulz as to what 
he had heard concerning the tradition, the tenth of 
which wc had come to test. 

“ Of course,” he cried, “ everyone in this village 

knows that Hans Luther kiUed a man. Some 

0 

say it was a peasant, and others declare it was a 
herdsman. Some say, too, he did it AAfith a horse’s 
bridle ; some that he struck the man dead with an 
ox-chain ; and some, again, will have it he killed 
him down just by the ivillow in the great mea- 
dow, wdijlc others vow the identical spot was close 
against the roadway. But be* that as it may,” he 
went on, “ every Mbhra man, woman, and child, 
knows that Hans Luther killed some one, somehow 
or other, somewhere about the fields at the end of the 
village.” He himself had heard it from liis liither, and 
his father had got it from his, and so it had come 
down from father to son ever since it had happened. 
They hadn’t got it out of books, for their great 
grandfathers had told it to their children, long before 
any schooling was known among them.” 

“ But,” said we, “ if Hans Luther had really kiUed 
a peasant in Mbhra, would not his property have 
been forfeited to the community ? and would not the 
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papers th(^ be contained amonf? those in the parish 
chest ? ” 

“ Certainly thc}' would, or shonld, be found there,” 
was the answer of the Alio Sclinh. 

“Now he remembered,” ^le told us, “that there 
was the old neighliour ” — had I'orj^otten what was 
f^^name just then-'-and he couldn’t call to mind 
what was the precise nature ol' his ollence ; l)ut he 
knew Ire had done something or other that rendered 
his property liable to be confiscated to the State ; and 
that Avas the Avay the “ (lomoindc ” came to be pos- 
sessed of the school-house. The papers about it were 
all in the chest, he believed, but when the occurrence 
took pla«e, of whahwas the exact nature of it, or who 
was concerned in it, or how it came to pass, Avas more 
than he could say just then, “lie remembered all 
about it thoroughly,” he told us, “only he Avasu’l 
able to recall the ])rccise particulars.” 

Another old Mohra-maii (who Avas u])wards of 
eighty, Avhom avc suav, told us he rciiKonlteiH'd having 
heard the story repeated by his father full scvi'iity 
years ago, and his father again had had it iVom his 
grandfather, Avho used to d(!clare he had heard it evei' 
since he could remember — a chain of lo ideiice which 
carried us back to a date at least half a century pre- 
vious to the fir.st publication of the tale by iMaiiiii 
Michaelis, the historian of the mines of Ivupfersuhl. 

'J'he A’crsiim given by this old man Avas that the 
victim of Hans Luther’s rage was a lioorr, Avhom the 
miner had killed with a horse’s bridle. 

“ Haas Jjuther had been to his field in the mooi- 
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ground/’ lie said, “ to turn his horse loose,,and found 
the baner’s cattle upon it — at least, so ho had always 
hoard the story toldt” (Others, however,^ related that 
Hans had gone to bring home his horse from the 
meadow, and had fbund 'that the sheplierd’s dog had 
bitten and gored the animal.) , “ Hereupon a quarrel 
ensued, and Hans, in his wmtli, felled the oth^^^ 
the ground, by means of a heavy thwack with the iron 
bit of the bridle he carried in his hand. Then, find- 
ing that the blow had killed his neighbour on the 
spot, he took fright, and fled away in the night, 
taking his wife and children with him, so as to be 
beyond the roach of justice on the morrow.” 

Such, then, is the Mblira tradition — a tradition 
which not one alone of the villagers has heard from 
some ancient granddame, but ivith which every boor 
in the jilace is as familiar as he is with the weather pre- 
dictions in the I'olks Kalendar. * But since the people 
in those parts have preserved the memory of ^Martin’s 
father having worked in the neighbouring mines oi’ 
Kupfersuhl, ivhere the folk delight to show you to 
this day the mouth of the filled-up shaft belonging 
to the very pit in which the old man wrought — a 
shaft that must assuredly have been closed for many 
years, seeing that it has now a sturdy beech-tree 
growing out of the lUbris on top of it, and under 
the shade of whose spreading branches we and our 
family ate our dinner on the hot suinnier’s day when 
the Luther Mouumeut wa.s first set up in Mdhra. Since 
the peasants in Mohra and the vicinity, wo say, have 
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carefully j^’eserved this memory, and no one ventures 
to doubt the trutlx of it ; as well as the fact of the 
Beformer having preached to hi# grandmother in the 
village, on the veiy spot where his own statue has 
recently been* erected, and the ti'uth of this tradition, 
again, none presume to,qucstion ; why, wc ask, should 
flj^e two memorable .ev ents in the Luther history be 
received on all hands, and the other (equally memo- 
rable, because more impressive) be rejected — especially 
when the tales, one and all, have only the same evi- 
dence to sxxbstantiate them ? Besides, siqxposing the 
stor;^' as to the cause of Hans Luther’s sudden depar- 
ture from his native village, and the great poverty of 
his family, dtiring the first years of their residence in 
Mansfeld, to be I'alse, how is it ])ossible that the 
Mdhra peasantry, ol' all others in the world, came to 
have it circulated among them as truth? for //oy, 
knowing more of the old miner and his character 

t 

while living among them, would naturally have been 
the very first to refuse to give credence to it, il' 
untrue. !N(.)r can it be argued tliat the stoiy was 
begotten by the peasants in their Catholii; enmity 
against tlie son of tlicir former neighbour, since the 
Mohra folk were among the very first to throw their 
caps up for the Iveformation ; and one and all crowded 
about the great Beformer on Ids visit to the home of 
his foi’efathers, as he stood under the linden, with 
his old grandmother seated at his side, (for the little 
church o( iVbihra was not hall l)ig enough to hold 
the throng that Hocked around him at the time,) to 
hear the wonderful sou of their old miner-friend 
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preach to them against the abominations fnd trans- 
gressions of the Eomish Church. 

How, we ask, could such a tradition ever have got 
a footing among such a people, had it been merely 
the scandal invented by "the Reformer’s* bigoted and 
malicious opponents? and«thaj in the very\)lace, too, 
where the older portion of • the inhabitants 
themselves have known directly (or indirectly through 
their fathers) the chief actor in the affray * and con- 
sequently, must have been the best fitted of all the 
people in the world to tell whether there was an iota 
of truth in the tale. 

Hor does the circumstance of the story never 
having been published till the year 170 S in Any way 
militate against the force of the evidence. Who 
could have told the tale but some inhabitant of 
Mohra, or the neighbouring village of Kupfeisuhl ; 
and in tl^osc villages in the ilcdiieval Ages, when few 
could even read — mmdi more write — what man among 
the boor community could have published it? So 
that it is no wonder that the tale remained dormant 
till the first historian appeai'ed among them at the 
beginning of the eighteenth century. 

Add to this the circumstantial corroboration urged 
by the still more recent chronicler of the annals 
of the village (the Pfiirrcr Ortmann), that there is no 
other sufficient cause known whereby to account for 
the hot haste with which Hans Luther withdrew from 
the home of his fathers ; nor any other feasible mode 
of explaining how it came to pass that a man like old 
Hans Luther, who was but three generations removed 
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from one ^ho was ennobled by the Emperor Sigis- 
niund, and posses*sed of a large estate in tbe neigh- 
bourhood, should be steeped to the very lips in the 
most abject poverty at the earlier part of his I’csidencc 
in Mansfeld whereas, during his 'residence in Mbhra, 
not only had he possessed house and lands sufficient 
4 p h ave made him ranje «s a small yeoman in England, 
bi^hc is proven by the old registries of hereditary 
property ih Salzungen, to have inherited, in common 
>vitli each of his brothers, onc-tbird part of his 
father’s estate — an estate Avhich, it should be remem- 
bered, was none otlier than the ])atrimony of the 
grandson of the newly-ereated Baron von der lleede. 
Sum up^ all (these .matters, and a mass of evidence 
is cumulated, upon which surely no twelve common 
jurymen in their common soises would liesitate to 
bring in a verdict of “ Cinilty.” 

Finally, there is to us the still more weighty cir- 
cumstantial evidence. as to character. Jlans Luther, 
even IMartin, himself, admits, was a most severe ami 
hasty - tempered man. — “My parents treated me 
harshly,” said the Beformer in after-life . . . “’Pbey 
seriously thought tliey were doing right; but they 
could not disliiiguisli cbaracter, wliieb, however, is 
very necessary in order to know when, or wliere, 
or how chastisement should be inllictcd” {Liilhcn 
Opera, W. xxii. p. 17^5). Again, we have it on 
record, that such was ilarlin’s dread of his father’s 
anger, that he would lly, and hide behind the ebim- 
ney-corner, at tlic old man’s aj)proach (see Judina 
Life). AVith so hot-blooded a nature, therefcu’C, such 
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a catastrophe, as that to which the tradition refers, 
appears to us by no means improbable. If the old 
miner wanted sufficient control over his rage, to be 
incapable of knowing when, and how, to punish even 
a child, surely he was not the man to lifesitate about 
dealing a rash blow at the Jiead of a mere herdsman, 
who had offended him; for av(jn the tradition saysi 
no more than that the death was caused in the Treat 
of passion, and that the old miner sfrucl? the man 
dead — accidentally — with the bit of the bridle which 
liappened to be the formidable weapon he carried in 
his hand at the time. 

iSfor to the ethnological mind was Martin Lulher 
himself utterly deficient in the sa,me passionate ele- 
ment ; for, if a gouty father, or a consumptive mother, 
in the usual course of nature, beget a podagric, or 
phthisic, child, sarcly one with a temper as fiery as a 
blood-horse may be expected to cast a high-mettled 
Ibal. Wlien we read, too, thfi. letters of the great 
Eeformer to the Saxon princes, at the time of the 
outbreak of the Peasants’ War, and learn how savagely 
he would have had those in authority treat the poor 
ignorant race from which he delighted, m his worldly 
pride, to boast he had sprung, we discover that 
Martin himself was a veritable chip of the hard 
old block ; and that, tender and loving as the hero 
could be at times — exquisitely gentle and affectionate 
as he was in all his home-relations — nevertheless, 
the patient German could be as hot-blooded when 
his soul was a-fire, as the most passionate Italian^ 
Indeed, had it not been for this very heat of soul— 
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for this injierited fervour of nature, we verily believe 
that a timid nervous child, like Martin was in his 
youth, shuddering at the hobgoblins, begotten by 
the rush of blood, which he tells us was like that 
of a mighty Vind,’’ occasioifally passing through his 
brain — would never liave .grown up to be the man 
1^10 volunteered for tJio “ forlorn hope,” and who was 
tKfe^rst to lead the little army of martyrs on, in the 
great jne^diieval storming of the mighty Eomish 
citadel. 



CHAPTER V. 


A day’s search among the old papers of the 

I 

QUEER LITTLE LUTHER COMMUXITY. 

From tte ‘‘ old Schulz to the youug Schulz 
(though the juvenile burgomaster was fifty, if a day) 
was not a very long journey in a village wfiose 
entire length was nothing comparable to thjjt of the 
British Sloanc Street, and where the entire range 
of buildings hardly stretched, in their widest span, 
beyond the extent of the Metropolitan Maiden 
Lane. 

We faund his worship, the* mayor, at breakfast, 
seated in a corner of the room, in the Mohra 
'' Mansion House,’* that served as bed-room and 
sitting-room, feasting with his one farm-labourer, in 
the most primitive fellowship, over a mound of reek- 
ing potatoes, which had been thrown on to the 
middle of the bare table, and which his worship, as 
well as the mayoress and her daughter, were busily 
engaged in peeling with their fingers. 

Lisschen, the Arcadian heiress of the Mohra mayor, 
had manifestly neither washed her face, nor brushed 
her hair, previous to sitting down to the morning meal ; 
jlax-jilamenU still clung to her locks, so that she had 

VOL. I. 
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more the appearance of being tricked out in the fancy 
costume of a po\^dered peruke, than the tidy-looking, 
smooth-tressed, chestnut-haired tmaiden, such as we 
had previously known her ; while the lady mayoress, 
with a fine cfisregard of statfe (ev'en in the presence of 
the farmdahourer), sat in. merely her thick Avoollen 
petticoat, stays, and plieinise ; and his unwashed wor- 
ship himself in nothing but his drawers, and a long, 
dingy,, afid dhsty groat coat — all hob-a-nohbing in 
the simplest, friendliest, and yet, it must he added, 
grubbiest and most uncomfortable manner,* over the 
Hibernian repast. 

To obtain permission from the young mayor to 
search the contents of the parisli-chest for any old 
Luther document was the work of but a few 
minutes. His worsliip, indeed, politely informed us 
that he would “clean liimself” as soon as possible 
after their early meal, and join us at the “ Ikrbarian 
Blackamoor,” where, all the parish meetings, as well 
as the parish ardticcs, were held. 

The desirable operation of “ cleaning himself,” so 
politely promised by his worship, seemed to us (if 
properly carried out) likely to be so lengthy and 
arduous an operation, that we agi’eed with our son, 
that we had ample time, in the interim, to inspect the 
“ Great Meadow” — where, according to the tradition, 
old Luther s fatal encounter with the herdsman had 
taken place. 


Herr Ortmann s description as to the scene of the 
afiray was so literal, and so precise in its particulars, 
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that, though we took a guide with us to jpoint out 
the spot, we found, on visiting the place, that such a 
companion was utterly unnecessary. 

Down the long straggling street of the Rolirigs- 
gasse we wended otlr way, while every* practicable 
window-pane was slid on one side, and a held thrust 
out in wonderment as to what •errand we were b ent^ 
upon ; and then reaching the level fields, which 
round the village at the outskirts, like’ a vast waste, 
we soon espied the bend in the road, which the 
Pfarrer had described ; and there, striking off at a 
right angle into the boggy plain, we stood in the 
midst of the wild moors, where the tragedy was said 
to have been enacted — some four hundred* years ago. 

It was a lovely autumn day, when we first visited 
this spot ; the grass Avas all sparkling, like blades of 
“ frosted silver,” Avitli the crystal dust of the hoar 
frost of the early “ fore-winter ; ” and between the 
Avhite blades peejied the purple flowers of the 
autumn crocus, with which the fields in Thuringia 
are always coloured at that season of the year. The 
morning sun sliot its slanting rays over the vast 
meadow, projecting long, black, caricature shadows of 
the few stray objects in the field, and lighting up the 
little town, that stretched across the distance, while 
it gilded the tiny ])agoda-like church-steeple, as if it 
were some siinjile halcyon place, to Avhich the hot and 
savage passions of cities were utterly unknown. The 
brown dappled cattle Avere grazing far away behind 
us — the chiming of their tuneful bells humming in 
the distance like the sound of some* murmuring 

H 3 
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brook, aSfctlie herd nibbled the rich grass. Around us 
stretched the broad level waste, without a hedge or 
hardly a l^ree to break the nionotony of the wide 
green plain. Indeed, there was no sign of vege- 
tation, save the stump o!" ond warty old willow, 
which rose right before* us, as if it had been the 


IjjTOonumcnt 


Nature therself had erected to mark the 


site of the bloodshed. 


A crowd of strange fancies filled the brain as we 


stood there in the midst of that broad and desolate 


plain, looking at those halcyon homesteads in the 
horizon. Had old Hans Luther not stricken the of- 
fending herdsman down on that spot, he might still 
have remaihed a 'boor in that same peaceful little 
villag(i, and have brought even Martin up to the same 
boorish life ; while the boy, perhaps, might have 
had no higher ambition than that of filling the office 
of mayor of his native place in after-life. "Who would, 
then, have been left- to work out the llcformation ? 


Sum up every incident in the life of the German 
lleformer as minutely as we will, we shall find each 
little event — insignificant as it seems in the histoiy 
of a mere child — to be as potent as a miracle in 
its after-cflect upon the history of civilization. Had 
this savage quarrel never taken place, we rejicat, the 
Luthers would, probably, have remained contented 
with the same peasant existence in Mbhra, as 
the rest of the family did after them — sinking, and 
sinking, till they, who were formerly the nobles of 
the community, came to be the swineherds of the 
village. 
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In these accidental circumstances we i|inst con- 
fess we see the finger of Grod himself, working out 
one stupendous end.* Either we must regard life as 
a mere chapter of accidents, succeeding one another 
without forethought, and put together without the 
least glimmer of design ; or elge we must allow that 
there is some wise foresight, some provident scheg^ 
in the arrangement of the several minute events which 
are occasionally made the insignificant means to»attain 
some most significant end. And assuredly, in the 
collocation of circumstances in connection with Martin 
Luther’s early life, there is such a number of for- 
tuitous events brought to bear upon one object that 
had Laplace himself calculated their probabilities, he^ 
would have found the chances in favour of the Eefor- 
mation having been a muiier of design, to have been, 
Utcrally infinite. 

Have you ever, reader, dissected a bullock’s eye ? 
Have you ever endeavoured to understand how many 
“ circumstances ” arc there combined to make up the 
one composite result of the most wondrous fiiculty 
of vision ? Have you ever noticed the difference in 
density ot the fluids with which the eyeball, even of 
an animal, is filled ? — a difference that we now know 
is necessary in order to see achromatically, or, in other 
words, to be able to perceive objects in their true 
colours. HaA’C you ever squeezed from out the globu- 
lar tissue of this same eyeball the wonderful little 
lens suspended in it ? Have you ever observed the 
exquisitely delicate set of muscles of which the iris of 
the pupil is composed, and noted how beautifully they 
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are made instinctively to admit moi’e or less light, ac- 
cording to the requirements of pei’fcct vision ? Have 
you ever thought how this niar\n>llous eyeball is lubri- 
cated by the lachrymal gland, and how it is fitted to 
move consentaneously with its fellow by special sets 
of muscl'es, working qt the will of the visive being ? 

V^ave you ever thought how this, the most sensitive of 
all the animal organs, is protected by the continual 
blinkrtig of the eyelids in front of it ? Have you 
ever, indeed, summed up the nianj'^ “ accidents ” that 
are in this one simple sense “ collocated ” to accom- 
plish but one common end ; and then asked yourself 
whether such a number of circumstances, nf)t ncce/i- 
^sarily oonn^cted, 'oould have been bi-ought together 
fortuUomly, or without sonie definite design on the 
part of the Artist who invented and fashioned it ? 
For, remember, it is merely by the coUocaiion of 
a number of distinct events, all bearing towards one 
and the same pur]7ose, that we become convinced of 
any object having been /;/y'-meditatod. 

When the barrels of gunpowder, for instance, were 
found hidden in the cellars of the Houses of Parlia- 
ment, in the reign of King James, with a train ready 
laid from them, and e.xtcndi ng to a ])la(« of security — 
who doubted that the collocation of even these two 
simple circumstances was i)rc-arranged P And had the 
chain of associate events been still further e.xtendcd 
— ^liad a bunch of brimstone matches been found at 
the end of the train ready to fire the j)owdcr— - 
with a tinder-box and flint and steel, too, close at 
hand, to set light to the matches themselves, — why, 
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the web of circumstantial evidence would ^hen have 
been so interwoven (each fresh particular added to the 
others, serving to increase the probabilities in more 
than a geometrical ratio) that no rational creature, 
outside of a lunatic* asylftm, could have hesitated for 
a moment to denounce the ischeme as aforetltought. 

The same evidence of design .as is to be seen in 
the arrangement of the multitude of distinct detros 
necessary for perfect vision is, assuredly, to*be, found 
in the collocation of the number of minute and insig- 
nificant .accidents which helped to make a priest 
of Martin Luther in the teeth of all his father’s 
ambitious desires and projects. Was it not 'an 
“ accident ” that led the hasty c>ld,minei’. to slay the 
offending herdsman in the very moor where we, but a 
few hours ago, were standing? Was it not owing to 
this same disastrous accident that Hans Luther was 
stripped of all his property in Mohra, and forced tc 
fly to IVlansfeld, where he had Iq live for many years 
as a comparative beggar? Was it not accident, 
again, that made the father resolve to send the lad, 
after the fever he c.aught at hlagdebiirg, to the 
Currend-school at Eiscn.ach? Was it not an acci- 
dent, too, which led the good dame, Ursula Cotta, 
there, to take pity on the little scholar, as he sung 
outside her house, and which thus saved the poor boy 
from starving in the Thuringian capital? Was it not 
an accident, moreover, by which his fiither was enabled, 
a few years afterwards, to possess ]n’oporty enough 
to pay for his son’s education at the University at 
Erfurt? and an accident, again, which led young 
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Martin to^ take the dusty and neglected old Bible 
down from the shelves of the college library there, 
and to open the Book at the simple story of Ruth, 
the Moabitess gleaner, and Boaz, her kinsman — a story 
which so touched the boy that he must fain come, 
again and again, secretly tp study the forgotten and 
|forhidden volume ? [VV^as it not, moreover, the mere 
M^dent of his college friend being stricken dead at his 
feet by the lightning in the woods near the village 
of Stottenheim, which led him to make a vow that, 
if he himself were spared, he would thenceforth 
devote his life to God ; and, indeed, what was it but 
the 'same course of accidents which smote his two 
elder brothers dowij by the pest, and so softened the 
old miner’s heart towards the childi’en that were 
spared to him, that he Avas induced to revoke 
the curse he had called down upon Martin’s head, 
when he heard he had become a monk in Erfurt, and 
ultimately to give hi;? consent to his boy’s becoming 
a priest! 

Surely such a chain of accidental circumstances — 
each and all tending to bring about the same pregnant 
result — was never yet linked together in the early 
history of any other being. Think, reader, of the 
end that was to he accomplished — of the great work 
that the beggar-boy of Eisenach was purposed to 
achieve. Think of the battle he was destined to fight, 
and of the freedom he was ordained to confer upon 
the world. Think, too, how the harsh and ambitious 
old miner, Hans Luther, was sworn against his son’s 
ever becoming a monk, and how determined he was 
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to make a magistrate of the lad instead. ^And then 
observe by what a long series of isolated* incidents of 
luck or chance (cal^ the Hidden Cause of the events 
as you will) the whole of the father’s schemes and 
di’cams were ultimately frustrated ; and how the great 
Beformer of the effete Catholic Church wasi raised up 
where least of all such an Apgean stable could hay^ 
been expected to have been cleansed by such a HeredW^ 

This is no blind fatalistic creed, but'merily ^ belief 
in the special and occasional intervention of an All- 
wise Providence ; nor do we see how any other faith 
can be held, unless, indeed, design and supervision in 
the affairs of the world be utterly ignored. 

* • 

Still, the main object of our visit to Mohra, viz. 
to see whether any direct proof of the truth of the 
Luther tradition could be obtained, had to be accom- 
plished; and in the hope of finding some documentary 
evidence ^among the archives of Jbhe little community, 
we made the best of our way back to breakfast at the 
“Barbarian Blackamoor. Here we found some two 
or three of the “ fore-standing ” men of the parish 
waiting to accept our invitation to sausage and 
schnapps there that morning ; and as the news spi*ead 
through the village that gratuitous “ coni-brandy- 
wine ” and black puddings were being distributed to 
the heads of the community, all the boorish officials 
came dropping in, one after the other, to participate 
in the search and the cheer. Even the one policeman 
of the little place did not neglect to proffer his assist- 
ance in exchange for the liver-sausage and peppermint. 
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or the red jberring and table-beer, which the landlord 
had set out so sumptuously upon the long bare table 
of the tap-room. 

The mayors of all nations are famous for their 
love of the go'od things of thS land ; and certainly the 
Mohra bilrgomaster, even.- though his worship had 
his fill of potatoes^ but half an hour before, ate 
ancf^drank on that occasion as though he were a boa- 
constriaton and had a quarter of a year’s appetite to 
appease. Gracious heavens ! liow many ells of that 
disgusting liver-sausage, and “ Stanr/oi ” (large quart 
glasses) of that stomach-achcy small beer, and chopins 
of tliat red-hot, cayenne-peppery, carraway-schnapps, 
the parisji aivthoritu^s managed to get rid of on that 
memorable morning, we still tremble to think of. 
From the “ ScJiuIz ” to the policeman, they one and 
all gorged and guzzled like Samoiedes, while we paid 
the piper like Britons ; nor did they fail to stare in 
wonderment at our daintiness because we refused to 
eat the black-puddings raw, and would insist upon 
being served with a plate and knife and fork, to 
enable us to take our morning “saveloy” like a 
Christian. The boorish astonishment, moreover, 
mounted to amazement when they lieard us object 
to torture our bowels with a draught of that malt 
vinegar which they were pleased to call " cinfaclm 
Bier;'' or, on the other hand, to scald our throats 
with a sip of that essential oil of capsicum which 
they delighted to style “ carraioay liqueur!' 

At the conclusion of the elegant dejeuner snns four- 
cTiette — but aux doigts instead— we left the dining- 
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saloon (as the little tap-room was called) a»d mounted 
the tumble-down staircase to the dancing-hall, imme- 
diately over head — the said dancing-hall being hardly 
bigger than the interior of a Manchester omnibus, 
and so low and dingy *that, with its thick pillar in 
the middle, it seemed as if it were a 'slice from 
“ between decks ” of some ceasting vessel, v 
stem of the mainmast standing in the centre, 
even in the village Assembly Eooms, were*to»be seen 
the eternal shelving beds, with their red-checked 
mounds of coverlets (for sitting-rooms, eating-rooms, 
and, indeed, drawing-rooms in Germany must do duty 
as sleeping-rooms also) ; while at one end was a strip 
of a compartment, about as big as ar chyrch pew, 
which constituted another bed-chamber. Against the 
wall of this bed-closet stood a small piece of furni- 
ture like an old deal wardrobe, which the SclmJz 
informed us was the venerable depository of the 
archives of the parish. It was opened, in state, by 
his worship the mayor himself, and on the door being 
thrown back was found to consist of a number of 
“ pigeon-holes,” each of which was filled Avith a 
collection of old brown papers — the colour of coffee 
— and all covered with mice-dnng ; while many of 
the documents had been half nibbled away by the 
same hungry little marauders. At the bottom of 
this cupboard was a roAV of old manuscript books 
bearing the date of 1700 and odd, and all relating to 
some legal process about some property at Kupfersuhl, 
which, said the mayor, had cost the community a lot 
of money; but whether the community had been 
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gainers byiit was more than his young worship could 
tell. Above these, in the cobwebby pigeon-holes, 
were bxmdles of dirty old newspaipers, that threw up 
a cloud of dust as they were knocked against the 
doors previous' to examining them.* Then there were 
smoke-dried rolls of old parish accounts, the writing 
4J^vhich was as rusty v.dth age as a country curate’s 
coaC^hile the paper was as yellow and worm-eaten 
as the •swathihg-clothes of an Egyptian mummy. 
Indeed, as we turned over some of the leaves they 
cracked into flakes as if they had been made of pastiy. 
Then there were old loose Actums, or decrees, from 
the courts of law, of the previous centuries ; and letters 
that seemed to have been written in sepia, and in 
characters that required a profound scholar to decipher. 

It was no jfleasant task to “ rummage ” through 
that musty, dusty, fusty collection of old parish docu- 
ments, one by one, and leaf by leaf, with the pow- 
dery particles irritating the nostrils and the throat, 
as if the air were filled with so much pepper. Yet 
the search was honestly and carefully carried out by 
all. The Bauer Kirchner was still as satisfied as ever 
that the Actum he had mentioned was there, and 
was confident that the words of it were that one 
of the Luthers had killed a man “ as dead as a mouse 
for that was a favourite phrase with them in those 
parts, he assured us, again and again, and we should 
soon see whether ho was right. 

How long it took, or how much Schnapps it took, 
to have the dry, dusty work completed, it is idle to 
detail ; suffice it, that those same “ fore-standing” men 
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of the parish searched and sipped, andtsipped and 
searched, till the “ Barbarian Blackamoor ” was as dry 
as an old cow ; so that the enterprising landlord had 
to send for another half-thaler’s-worth of carraway 
liqueur over to Sdlzungen on the mon’ow. Nor did 
they cease till every page liad, been examined, and the 
faces of tliose same “fore-standing” boors wcr^^ 
swarthy witli the dust as that of the sign of the 
“ Barbarian Blackamoor ” himself. 

The result showed that Herr Kirchner, the Eech- 
niinffs-Fithrer of the little Luther community, was 
right, and yet he was wrong. There was such an 
Jcf/im as he had stated contained among the parish 
documents ; still it was not f/ie paper we* had expected 
to find. Indeed, the date of the oldest manuscript 
treasured in the parish closet did not extend beyond 
the seventeenth century ; and as any Actum referring 
to Martin Luther’s father must have been dated as 
fur back as the fifteenth century (for it was not 
till 1483 that the miner and his family quitted the 
village, at which time, so far as we can make out, 
Martin’s father must have been somewhere about 
four-and-twenty years of age), consequently there was 
no direct proof of the tradition to be obtained from 
the State-paper office of the little ljuther community. 

Nevertheless, the search and the Schnapps were not 
utterly wasted ; for though, as we have said, nothing 
was proved by it directly, it put us in the possession 
of certain indirect evidence as to the probability of 
the story we had come to sift. For we found that 
the very same act of bloodshed as Hans Luther 
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was said tcUhave committed, had been perpetrated by 
two other members of this same Luther family in 
after years ; jind that they, like H&ns, had been forced 
to fly from their native village, in order to avoid the 
penalties of such an outrage ; add that their patri- 
mony, like that of Martin’s father, had also been 
ft ^ou nded to meet the fines imposed by the State. 

first of these manslaughters had been perpe- 
trated by one Sebastian Luther, who was a soldier in 
the army of the Duke of Saxe-Meiningen, in the year 
1715, and it was witli reference to this oflence that 
the Actum, found in the Mohra jiarish cupboard, had 
been drawn up ; for it was that document which the 
Bauer Kkchrier had*seen, and which he had imagined, 
from a hasty glance at the contents, to relate to the 
tradition which he knew to be current among his 
neighbours. 

The original paper was kindly presented to us by 
the burgomaster of the village immediately it was 
discovered, and we here ajjpend a literal translation 
of the curious old manuscript. 

'3 t’ c c ? 1 0 c 0 u 0 II t = 1 1) c « i n ^ 0 in, 
n n ^ i fl ■ 0 n ^ . 11' c ( t « D 0 c n 0 i v. 

?^oft ^ir. CfrKCi:! 

fOoutb not Oc af^oll'c^ fo vemam unfnoii'n toi^out ^)iflf)fant'<2Gc(('Doi'nit)ii) 
(oncmiinfl a Xroopcc of nn; So ini' an v of tfic Oonoial'Ic ©ac()6-^^(Cininocn 
rcoiinentS, nanlc^ 6c0aitian ('oin in ?i)^ofira 1i)at f)C not onto, 

in a inaticiouS niaimcc fivucf teat? one of (onuatcy, ii'Oilc raiiMnn U'itO l)im in 
tr;e execution of ()iS tuti), Out f)c aucm’aiNi ffiaincfulli; fln^ I’Ofluciffjlo aOfcon^cc, 
in r)i0 fuH I'Cijimcntals tafing ()iu fjoifc alfo U'itf) t)im. '.?t§ a great injui'i^ accrued 
to inc tOrougf) tl)id/ am confeguentin conu'cllet, in or^Cl’ to recoocc a I'art of nn; 
lofd, to announce t^c fame to ti)C honorable ilbicf Officer ; Craning your i^igO*aub* 
2Bct[»bocnfi)ip, im; inoft ^?igf)( 9 »f)onoi’Cb 9)tr..^(jicf Officer, to be pteafeb to bring 
obout fu<^ an arrangement t^at tbc aforefaib Cutber fball be fept out of bid 
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inl)cntmicr/ uiult fud^ time (jc fjaS rceonU'cnfcb me, ou at Jeaft paib One 
t)unbceb boUacS out of tfjc orobcvti) tufjcntcb hi) r)tm. 

tSSiltinfi, 0 ^ mtU a^ boimb/ to tccipcocatc fud) t)i6() faootS anb fc{cnbff)tb (ft 
be mbo ecmainftf • 

2 )oui- ()l0r)-'anb*2Bcabornfr)ip • 

$i«^U)4)onorcb (S()icf Dfficet’ft • 


• ?0?oft iDbcbient Sccoont/ 

• * <5. 2D?, ©iittfae, 

2D?. 

©vumOad)/ 20?at) 2ub, 1715. ^ ^ 

Of tliis same Sebastian Luther little or nothing 
was known among the Mohra boors, and it was only 
on consulting the genealogies with which we had come 
provided, that we were enabled to make out thatf he 

was a descendant of Hans the Little, tlip brother of 

• • 

Martin Luther’s father, and some six generations re- 
moved from the old miner’s family. 

The second manslaughter committed by the de- 
scendants of the same family was of so recent a date 
that it was still fresh in the memory of the villagers. 
The Bauer Kirchncr related the tale to us, for his 
father had been present when the tragedy was 
enacted. Some fifty years ago there had been a 
christening fea.st held at the village inn. Among the 
guests were Johann George Luther and the smith of 
the hamlet. At such parties, especially in the olden 
time, drunkenness prevailed in a few hours. Now 
Johann George Luther had lost a \vhetstone, and the 

* The perpendicular line between the penultimate and the 
ultimate sentences of the above letter, extends in the original to 
the entire length of a sheet of foolscap, and was intended to show 
how much the writer considered himself inferior to the Highly- 
Honoured Mr. Chief Officer whom he was addressing. 
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smith, heCiad heard, had found it ; so Johann George, 
in the heat of the riot, taxed the blacksmith with 
having stol^ it, and demanded that the village Vulcan 
should give it up to him. The smith insisted that 
“ findings wctc keepings wheredpon the hot-blooded 
Luther knocked the other off his seat, and the man 
l^ y^ ng a nail in his pocket, the sharp end of it pene- 
trated his stomach as he fell, and inflicted a mortal 
woun(k upon him. After this Johann George Luther 
had to fly from his native village, as his elder had 
done before him — his property, like theirs, being con- 
fiscated ; and when he came back to Mohra, in thirty 
years after the affray, he was without house and home 
or land, and died* a mere pauper in the village of 
which his forefathers had been the lords. 

One other little chapter in the history of this 
strange and wayward Luther family, and we have 
done. Until within the last few years a branch of 
the Luthers flourished in Kupfersuhl, the little 
milling village near which old Heinz Luther (Martin’s 
uncle) had his smelting oven, and where Hans Luther 
himself (Martin’s flitlier) is said to have worked. 
Now, the last of the Luthers here, who was christened 
after the great Eeformcr himself, had sunk to be the 
jobbing butcher of the place, and had taken to inordi- 
nate drinking (Martin, we know, loved wine and 
song, as well as any man) ; so that his child had been 
left to wander as a beggar from house to house 
through the country. The drunken butcher had 
been upbraided for his neglect of his own flesh and 
blood, and being still heated with his moniiug 
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Schnapps, he retired a few moments previoj^s to the 
dinner time, to the bam, at the back of the house 
in which he was lining. His child was sent to 
him to tell him that the soup was gefting cold; 
and no sooner did tiie little thing make its appear- 
ance than the drunken rnginiac drew his butcher's 
knife across his own throat, fiijjt^with one hand and 
then with the other, and fell almost headless 
floor at his offspring s feet. 

The tombstone of this same Martin Luther is the 
newest in the little cliurchyard of Mohra ; for Kup- 
fersuhl itself is too small a hamlet to boast either 
church or cemetery. We saw the grave-mound wtth 
the snow lying thick upon it, and^white.as a child’s 
paU ; and we heard the little bells that were set up 
over the painted inscription, recording that Martin 
Luther, who had died in the year 1861, slept at peace 
beneath it — we heard these bells, we say, jangle in 
the keen bjast of the “ fore-wiiitp,” and w^e sighed 
as we thought of all the bloody strifes connected with 
that same wondrous, wild Luther family, in that same 
peaceful little Luther village. 


VOL. I. 



SECTIONAL-TOWN LIFE 

TN THE CAPITAL OF THURINGIA. 


CHAPTEE I. 

E L O V E D E I S E N A C II/^ 

Dear, sweet Eisenach,’^ said Martin Luther, when- 
ever he had occasion to speak of the Tlmringian 
capital. Dear and sweet it might have been to 
him in the squalor of ‘the Middle Ages ; but cheap and 
nasty are the only epithets that we can apply to the 
collection of mud-hovels in the requirements of these 
more comfortable times. The architecture of the 
London St. Giles is classic in comparison with the 
“ wattle and dab cabins of which the town is com- 
posed. The metropolitan Petticoat Lane is a Paradise 
to the boorish wilderness ; our ‘‘ Eag Fair,'" a thriving 
commercial emporium, beside the petty chandlers' 
shops which constitute the principal merchant depots 
of the beggarly '' Eesidenz Stadt.'' 

Englishmen who flit through Germany as fast as 
the express trains can carry them, with Murray in 
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one hand and an opera-glass in the othei| have no 
more notion of the domestic life of the people, or the 
manners and custom^ of the country, than an astro- 
nomer knows of the inhabitants of the planets. 

The land may look fair enough through a lorgnette 
—the ruins of the old robber castles be sufficiently 
interesting to repay a half-hour’s visit to the spot — 
the towns may seem so queer and old-fashioned 
recompense the hotel expenses incident’ for fhe jingle 
night that is passed in them ; but let the flying tra- 
veller become a resident “ Scliutz-hiirger ” (protected 
citizen) as we have been for now many a year, and 
then he will soon find, to his cost, that, though flie 
scenery be lovely to the eye, the, people are mean, 
ingrained beggars at heart — patient as asses and 
servile as slaves ; that, though the cities seem quaint 
and picturesque at the first glance, they are but little 
better than a crowd of wigwams when you come to 
be acquainted with their internal domestic economy ; 
and that though the living be inordinately cheap, it 
is, at the same time, we repeat, inordinately nasty 
as compared with English creature-comforts — so much 
so, indeed, that we doubt whether, if an English gen- 
tleman would and could submit to “ pig ” (there is 
no other word fit to convey our meaning) in the 
same primitive bestial manner in liis own country, 
he might not be better housed and better fed for less 
money than it costs in this most moderate, and at the 
same time most ivretched, German capital. 

We have read many a book written by English 
hands, and pretending to give English people a sense 

I 2 
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of Germafi life and German customs, but we never 
yet read one in wbicli an English gentleman, who had 
been accustomed to the decencies lOf English household 
arrangements, had the courage and the honesty to 
contrast the 'squalor of these samts Arcadian German 
boors with that of the comfort of his own country- 
Lmen. Heaven knpwfi we have seen poverty and 
wf§ti#hedness enough in our own land ! — for years we 
made ,tlie*study of it, and the investigiition of all its 
phases, a special vocation ; nor did we fear, in order 
to work our purpose out, to fraternize with London 
beggars, and to mingle for many a day and night 
with London thieves. But we tell you, reader, we 
never saw .such .wretchedness, such squalor, such 
rude housing, such meanness in beggary, such 
utter want of truth and friendship in the terrible 
struggle to live, in the darkest dens, nor among the 
least luckless of the vagrants congregated in the 
British metropolis, arc to be found even in the 
families of the middle-class citizens of Saxony. 

In all the revelations we have made, no one, as yet, 
has risen up to say that we ever, in our long literary 
life, penned one line of untruth ; and though tlie reader 
may fancy we have some petty motive to serve — some 
paltry spite to vent against the Saxon nation — we tell 
him beforehand that it is but the most dishonourable 
of scribes who use their pen now-a-days to libel and 
vilify others. There is, thank God ! such a chivalrous 
feeling kindling in the breast of every author of mark 
in England, that we verily believe the foremost 
English writers of our own times can rank with 
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English judges, not only in their respect! for their 
vocation, but in the integrity of their works. 

But the reader wDi ask, perhaps, why should this 
harsh view of Grernian life be given to the world ? 
"VVe answer, why slfculd *we have troubled our head 
about the poor of London, ‘if we had not sdme sense 
of human dignity in our heart— ♦-some wish to ina^ 
the well-to-do think better and kindlier of th^ll- 
to-do; and some desire to teach even the wretched 
themselves how virtue and friendship and the de- 
cencies of life, can be maintained as well by the 
humblest as by the proudest. So now we tell you, 
m all frankness, that our single purpose here is to 
hold such a plain-speaking looking-glass *in the face 
of these starving, cringing, swaggering, German folk, 
that they shall see themselves in the same despicable 
guise as an English gentleman beholds them ; and feel 
how much they have to achieve — ^Ixow much they 
have to learn — how much they have to alter, before 
they can pretend to take rank among the civilized 
nations of Europe ; or before even their nobles and 
their professional gentry can aspire to live as com- 
fortably, as decently and as honourably, as even a 
working engineer witli us. 

Now, reader, you know what we mean. You can, 
if you understand what it is to have a desire to see 
all men as happy as yourself, comprehend why we 
wish to behold the great mass of the German people 
rise out of the state of serfdom and misery in which 
they are steeped to the very lips ; and why, if we say 
hard things about them, we do so merely to sting 
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their pricft to the quick, so that they may feel some 
little amhition to struggle out of the mire which 
encompasses them, and their* kindred, on every 
side. 

Nor do we write solely iahouf the poverty of the 
proletarian portion of, the nation. We deal rather 
that order of the community which is said 
to constitute the hackhone of every land : the 
middle class, who are neither stultified hy the piide 
and luxuries of the aristocracy on tlic one hand, nor 
brutified hy the wants and cares of the lahonring 
population on the other. To this middle class we 
ourselves belong, and if wo ever wandered out of it, 
wo did- so hut to' regard the other forms of life with 
the same eyes as a comparative anatomist loves to lay 
hare the organism and vital inachinery of a zoophyte, 
or an ape, in the hope fif linking together the lower 
and the higher forms of animal existence. 

Let us, however, ‘first give you a brief description 
of the “ superior classes ” of the Saxon nation, so as 
to fit you, reader, for the better comprehension of the 
manners and customs of the professional and mer- 
chant tribes of that country. 

The tales current all over the world as to the indi- 
gence of the petty German jirinces arc far from being 
fabulous: even the Germans delight to tell you how 
the Prince of Lippe’s cavalry consists of two horses 
and three troopers, and how on “ field-days” a plank 
has to be arranged between the couple of chargers, 
so that these same three gallant troopers may appear 
duly mounted on those same two hack war-horses, 
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duly caparisoned (with cord bridle and stilrups) for 
the imposing occasion. 

How much truth, «r how much badinage there may 
be in the anecdote we cannot certify, never having 
visited the principality {!) which is said to be hardly 
bigger than the Isle of Hogs. ^But we do kilow, from 
the avouchment of our own ey<jsight, that the cha^ 
bers of the palace at Eeinhardtsbrumi (wher(^fie 
Queen of England was located last autumn)* were 
neither so decent, so tidy, nor so well-furnished as 
those of a model lodging-house in London. We had 
occasion to visit some members of the household 
during Her Majesty’s residence at the mountain- 
castle of the Duke of Coburg-Gotha, and* the rooms 
we found our friends housed in were assuredly not 
half so comfortable as those of an English journey- 
man cai’penter. Not a strip of carpet was there to 
cover the rough boards of the floor ; and the furniture, 
which coilsisted merely of a Avardrobe, a table, and 
a few chan's, would hardly have fomid a purchaser 
in our Broker’s Alley. Indeed, every member of the 
Queen’s establishment (male fts well as female), we 
know for a fact, was utterly horrified at the mere 
styes of dwellings that the German ])rinces were rvill- 
ing to lecd and sleep in. And when we, in the 
hospitality of compatriotism, cheerfully consented to 
show some four-and-tweiity of Her Majesty’s retinue 
the sights and curiosities of the toum in which we 
were resident, the whole conversation consisted merely 
of exclamations of surprise as to the squalor of the 
life in Germany, as compared with the comfort of 
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England. 4 Of course facts were mentioned and 
particulars cited, of wliich the privacy of friendly 
intercourse precludes the publi«ation ; suffice it that 
we, as an Englishman, who from our cradle had 
known somewhat of the comforts of life, had to 
apologize* for the compaa'ative dog-hole in which 
hjhey found us locatfdv-though our lodgings in Eise- 
n^?(K;were admitted to be the finest in the town; 
Nevertheless, ‘ we could see the glance that each 
exchanged with the other, on their entrance into our 
bare-boarded desolate rooms; and we knew in an 
instant how they were wondering within themselves 
that an Englishman, like ourselves, could consent to 
put up with fare ,and shelter which were hardly so 
good as those of a British mechanic earning his guinea 
and a half a-week by the sweat of his brow. 

So much for the amenities of the Duchy of Coburg- 
Gotha. Of that petty parish principality, however, 
we have but little special knowledge to enable us to 
speak, other than from the evidence of those who, 
being attached to the suite of the Queen of Eng- 
land, naturally saw the best modes and fashions of 
the country. Of the Duchy of Saxe-Weimar, 
however, having been resident in it — to our long 
suffering — for many a month, we can prate more as- 
suredly. Well: the Grand Duke of Saxe-Weimar, as 
he is called, is a gentleman who has sovereign swsiy 
over a territory not much larger in dimensions, and 
hardly more fertile, than our own Salisbury Plain. 
An English nobleman’s park, or the estate of a 
wealthy English commoner, would well comprise the 
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full extent of the domains of “ His SereAty ” — for 
such is the title given by the German boobies and 
toadies to the petty autocrat of some hundred 
acres. In appearance this small mole-hill despot is 
as about as dignified as a linendraper’s* shopman in 
the British metropolis, delighting to wear ttie turban 
cap known as the “pork-pip hat,” which at thy 
time of our quitting London was popular witt^^^^ 
cheesemonger’s apprentice ; and mantling* hist royal 
person with all the effete elegance of an “ Inverness 
cloak.” So that as tlie German waiters are generally 
the first to lead the discarded Engbsh fashions in 
Saxony, it requires a somewhat lengthy residence in 
the country before you can makp out whether the 
Miners at the principal hotels are, one and all, grand 
dukes of the farm-yard principality, or the Grand 
Duke himself one of the expensively-got-up gentry 
to whom you have lately given some five groschens 
as “ drink-unoney ” upon settling your account. 

To trouble English heads about such royal animal- 
cula) as these is beyond the vocation of any man who 
has brains enough at the back of his fingers to be 
able to wield a pen. An English author who has won 
his spurs, and knows that he can claim humble fellow- 
ship — however slight — with Shakspere, with Newton, 
with Locke, with Fielding, with Wordsworth, with 
Scott — ay, and even with Dickens and Tennyson (the 
great minds by which every nation recognizes the 
British Empire rather than by its political poten- 
tates and nobles) — feels that he has nothing in common 
with these petty chiefs of semi-barbarian districts ; and 
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knows thllt he would derive more worldly wisdom 
from an hour’s communion with one of their over- 
taxed and underfed boors than he could over expect 
to hear uttered through the gaping mouths of such 
state-loving ’and paltry-minded foyal (.0 peasant-pro- 
prietors. * 

^Now, this Grand-Duke of Saxe- Weimar extorts 
fronfVat the beggars’ wallets of his some few thou- 
sand keggnr sul)jccts from twenty to thiiiy thousand 
pounds a-year, and with this he must needs maintain 
no less than a dozen trumpery castles, so that the 
half-witted folk of the land may think the dignity of 
a prince lies in his having a dilfercnt home in every 
different hu?idred <acres. The consefjucnce is, that a 
man wdio might live like an English gentleman in 
one household has to keep up the state of a princely 
German beggar in tweh'e. How can we make Eng- 
lish gentry believe that a large ])()rtiojiof the revenue 
of this same petty Saxon potentate is derived Iroin 
the toll levied from every one of the sight-seers of 
the Castle of the Wartburg ? How can we convince 
“proud Britons,” as the Gormans call us, that his 
grand-dukeship ])oekets, with alacrity, the five gros- 
chens which every well-to-do toiirist has to pay, 
and even the two and a half grosehens demanded 
of the poor travelling JlaiKhcrrlahin'Hchrn (journey-men 
artizans) wdio come to stare at the gilt gingerbread 
trampery of the liUkr Haal (knight’s-hall) and 
the “ cooked ” anticinarianism of the old Luther 
Chamber? For lew, in England, Avill credit that a 
person who pretends to rank as' a prince coidd resort 
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(for the sake of five or two and a half grolchcns per 
head) to the falsities that we have before exposed ; or 
consent (no matter \vhat might be the exigences of 
His Serenity’s exchequer) to buy up old tables and 
old bedsteads at thb cost pf a few pence, and fudge 
them ofP upon his gaping, bporisli subjects as the 
identical Lutheran furniture-^when he knows in bi| a 
own heart that the great Eefornier’s legs 't?ffffthe 
great llefornier’s body had never been under the one 
or within the other. 

But so the German Avorld Avags. German princes 
.see no indignity in keeping German “ liells,” or in 
being tricky German showmen, and feel themselves no 
less than kings in clieating silly sight-seers ou+ of their 
sixpences for a peep at tlie furbished frippery of reno- 
vated ruins and tawdry tinsel glories of made-up relics. 

One of the great lions evliieh the “ Berlin tailors ” 
Hock annually to stare at in these parts, is the 
pastoral palace at “ Wilhelm’s Thai ” (William’s 
\hdlcy), which consists of a block of unadorned 
mud-buildings, whiteAvashed Avith the most primi- 
tiA’e notions of simplicity. To English eyes this 
so-called palace appears like the homestead of some 
llritish yeoman in the last stage of bankruptcy. 
The out-buildings are in such a tumble-doAvn 
untidy condition — and even the royal chambers ii: 
such a rickety state of repair — the grass of the 
Avould-be laAvns surrounding the big bam-like hoA'c 
is so long, so rank, and so miserably tended— 
and the slushy, ungravel led Avalks so beset Avitl 
weeds — that any Avcll-tordo English gentleman-iarmei 
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would be Utterly ashamed to acknowledge himself to 
be the owner and keeper of the place. Again : the 
wretched ragged labourers, boys, and women, that 
are found at work upon the untidy grounds have 
such a half^starved, mendicant air with them that 
a slave-oWner of the ^ Southern States of America 
^uld blush to have^ such haggard hinds among the 
coltf population of his estates ; while, on the other 
hand, *the* liveried lackeys that are to be met with, 
loitering about the road-side tavern — which at first 
sight strikes the visitor as being part of the palace 
itself — are as flashy and bedaubed with metallic 
lace as a sheriff’s footman on Lord Mayor’s Day. 
And yef, wiien you come to learn that these same 
theatrically-got-up seiTing-men are as wretchedly paid 
as even the ill-fed and tattered royal farm-labourers 
themselves — having no more than eleven thalers, or 
thirty-three shilhngs, a month, and out of that to pay 
for their own board— ra simple-minded English gentle- 
man grows sick with the paltry, gaudy, trashy state 
of His pauper Eoyal Highness, and ivonders why a 
decent-minded person would not believe it to be more 
to his credit (if he could not afford to pay better 
wages to the people about him), to strip the silver- lace 
off their backs, and jjut the value of it, as food, into 
his ill-fed retainers’ stomachs. 

Is there a sweep on a May-day, in England, that 
would consent to play the king upon such mean, 
miserable terms ? llemcmber the salary of this same 
grand Tom-fool, of Saxony, is that of the London 
Lord Mayor, or the English Lord Chancellor, and 
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then fancy how “ shahby-genteel ” the stslo of the 
sovereign must be who has but little better than a 
couple of thousand a-year to devote to the mainte* 
nance of each of his dozen so-called palaces. Palaces ! 
Heaven save the matk : why, there is not* one of them 
that is so well built, so commodiously fitted, or so 
comfortably furnished as was our » own father’s dweE^ 
ing — and he was a simple London attorney, 
ing a plain and unpretentious English middle-class life; 
while as for the royal parks and gardens, those of 
our own brother at Kew (though he lives but in the 

same state as is customary with English professional 

• • •* 

gentlemen) arc a perfect Eden in comparison with 
the weedy, briary, ill-tended, and iU-arranged .wilder- 
nesses belonging to his grand dukeship. 

A German palace, indeed, is, at best, but an English 
eye-sore. Go where you will, the wattle-and-dab 
"Castles! ” as they are called, (Heaven save the mark !) 
are merely enormous mud-hoveks — to Saxe Mein- 
ingen, Saxe Weimar, Saxe Coburg-and-Gotha, Saxe 
Kartoffel-und-Salz, Saxe Holz-Pantolfeln, Saxe Sumpf- 
liinder, Saxe Lehmhiittcn, Saxe Lumperei, Saxe 
Schweinerie, and indeed, Saxe Everything-that-is- 
Trumperei. A poor-law Union, wdth us, is a place 
of comfort, neatness, and cleanliness to one of these 
Saxon Schlosses ; a model prison, fitted with a 
thousand- fold more modem conveniences and refine- 
ments ; and a barrack, a noble and elegant building 
in comparison with it. A Birmingham lucifer match, 
or steel-pen manufactory covers a greater extent of 
ground ; a suburban Dissenting chapel is florid in its 
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architectifre alongside of it ; a nurseryman’s grounds 
at Clapliam Eise are more tasteful and trim than the 
gardens attached to it ; and » heath, like that of 
Hampstead, or even the fens of Lincolnshire, as well 
kept and laid out as is the “ Park ” (!) which adjoins 
it. The ‘walls of a nietropolitan common lodging- 
^^ise have been more recently whitewashed ; and 
theoeci’S and endows of some deserted old “ haunted 
housff” more newly painted and glazed. In fine, 
there is no picturing in words, to English minds, the 
gaunt character of the ugliness and dreariness, as 
well as the squalid and tumble-down look of these 
foreign palatial barns. 

One of tiie infinite descendants of the equally in- 
finite race of “ ould ” Iri.sh kings, Avho is doomed, at 
the present day, to cany a hod on his shoulder, 
rather than a sceptre in his hand, would hardly con- 
sent to live in such a desolate hovel; the vagabond j^ro- 
prietor of a travellir^ menagerie with us, Avoukl think 
it necessary to have a greater number of comforts 
in his “ living caravan” ; and the manager of a pro- 
vincial theatre in England, possessing the smallest 
and shabbiest stock of siq)ernumeraries, would be 
ashamed to parade such a mere handful of men, aiul 
such a tatterdemalion “ awkward squad ” as 'soldiers ! 
in any military spectacle. Fiu-ther : the parish autho- 
rities of the poorest metropolitan church would blush 
to have a beadle with as little stateliness, and as small 


a salary, as the Lord Chamberlain of many a German 
soi-dtsant “ Berenissimus ! ” Hor would any petty job- 
master, at the sea-side, over have the courage to send 
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out sucli dirty shandredan “ open flys,” ^ith. such 
spavined knackers, as many of the Grand Ducal 
state-carriages and steeds ; whilst a Jew^ slop-tailor 
in the Minories would be conscience-striken at in- 
flicting so many finas and imposts upon his wretched 
work-people, as these same, princely harpies* are wont 
to screw in the shape of taxes, tolls, and peiialtios^^jj|| 
of their mere handful of German suljjects. 

Indeed gadflies in summer never swai-med in 
such number about a dung-heap; nor A'ermin in- 
fested so profusely the rags of Irish beggars ; such 
greedy parasitical animalcules were never seen in a 
magnified drop of dirty Avatcr; no insects at tiie 
time of a “ great blight ” ever covered the Jand so 
thickly, or ravaged it so thoroughly, as the horde of 
petty swaggering bogtrotter potentates in this miser- 
able, under-fed, and over-taxed — ground-doAvn and 
used-up — ill-conditioned and Avell-plueked — luckless, 
lifeless, spiritless, ho])eless, and penniless — befuddled, 
beleagered, and benighted old Eathei-land, or rather 
old Grcat-grandmothev-land, of (Germany. 

The bow-window at Avhich Ave are Avriting over- 
looks the “ Saturday’s Market Place ” of Eisenach, 
and is Avithin a lew yards of the princijml gateAvay 
of the toAvn. Every vebicle entering or quitting the 
city passes before our door ; and over and o\'er again 
Ave have looked in Avonderment at the unwashed 
shandredan “ turn-outs ” of the same pauper potentate 
of Saxe- Weimar rolling past our casement; and avc 
pledge our faith that a cheesemonger’s chaise-cart, 
with us, is better cleaned, and the harness better 
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polished, Ind the animal better fed and groomed than 
are the royal Saxon equipages. Indeed, we never saw 
one of this, same Carl Alcxaiidei’s vehicles go forth, 
hut the wheels and the panels were as dirty as a 
German baroness’ face and hands^n the inoming, and 
the leathern caparisons as unblacked and as dusty as a 
K^rant’s boots. To tell the plain truth, the German 
co^Slttbs who affect the “ fastness ” of English “ dog 
carts,*’ English wagonettes, and English broughams, 
seem to have no notion that tidine.ss and cleanliness 
lire qualities that every English “ whip ” believes to 
be the essential requisites of a “ neat turn-out.” 
For in Saxony, where water is almost as scarce as 
money jtself, and,, blacking comparatively unknown, 
no nobleman or gentleman thinks it necessary that 
carriages should be washed or harness polished ; and 
the consequence is that not alone the post-carriages, 
but even the trumpery state equipages of the petty 
princes appear in the streets, day after day, as thickly 
covered with the dust of years as are the manuscripts 
in some old and unfrequented record office. 

Over and over again we liave seen one of the ])riu- 
eipal architects of the city drive past oiir windows in 
a cliaisc tliat a London costermonger would have con- 
sidered it a disgrace to be seen in ; with the mended 
wheels unpainted for months, and one old broken- 
kneed, “ wall-eyed ” pony fastened at the side of the 
bare uncoloured pole, which was intended for a pair 
)f horses ; while the lining and trajopings of the dirty 
)ld tumble-down “turn-out” were such as never could 
aossibly be seen even among -the night-cabs of the 
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j]ngHsli capital. Moreover, tlio thaler miuionaire of 
the town (the ojie solitary manufacturer anti merchant 
of the place), who is ’supposed to live in the grandest 
possible style, and whom the simple, boorish citizens 
look upon as a positive Crmsus in Avealth, and a 
D’Orsay in the elegance of his tastes, consents to ride 
in vehicles that are as rude as* a ‘sea-side lly. 
horses proper are, of course, utterly unkitsSi™ in 
a land where cows are still used as the priflcit^al 
draught animals ; so that even the state black horses 
of the Grrand Duke himself continually make their 
appearance in the street harnessed to the royal lug- 
gage waggons, and not unfrequently are to be seen 
dragging the ducal dung-carts. Indeed, the carriage- 
horses of Sa.x'ony arc the caii-liorses proper of Eng- 
land, while it is merely the future beef of the country 
that has to drag the heavier loads along the highways. 

“Ah!” said an English lady to us, as she was 
sighing over the heavy loads that the cattle and tlie 
women are made to carry in Germany, “ there are 
two things here that I thank Heaven I was ncA'or 
born to be : and they are a German cow and a German 
Avoinau ; for the German men seem to regard their 
wives and their kine as the only beasts of burden in 
the land.” 

The Castle of the Wartburg, again, Avhich is 
another of the show-places of the country in which 
we lived, has more historic associations than architec- 
tural beauty connected with it. True, there are some 
fine odd bits of Byzantine detail about the quaint 
capitals of its columns ; but, as a whole, the edifice is 

VOE. 1. 


K 
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about as 'stately as an English country church — con- 
sisting merely of a square tower, with a tawdry brass 
cross on the top of it, and a lon|^ bare-walled building 
stretching from it as if it were the nave of an unpre- 
tending rural “ Ood’s-house.” *Add to this a few 
old mud' out-building 4 S, that formerly did duty as the 
ifcnghts’ houses, an'd imagine them to be built after 
thelSSSlion of the hovels of the Irish peasantry, and 
to flunk either side of a narrow lane-like court-yard, 
and you will have a very tolerable ideal notion of the 
whole wonderful palace — especially if you conceive 
the country-church-likc structure, with its adjoining 
“ wattle and dab ” cabins, to he stuck on the top «>1' 
a steep cflnical 'mountain, as if it were the rude 
ai’chitectural ornament in the centre of some confec- 
tioner’s cake ! 


This was the site of the “ Singers’ contest,” which 
is said to have been held among the ( Icrman trouha- 
dours of the Middle Ages, and at which the fabled 
Tannhiiuser is recorded to have cairied off the prize. 
It was at the Wartburg, moreover, that Martin Luther 
was concealed as Junker George (Srpiirc George) after 
the Diet of Worms, when the papal bigots were hunt- 
ing for the “ heretic ” monk through the length and 
breadth of the land. And it was here, in the little 
cabin, that now goes by the name of the “ Luther 
chamber” in the old knights’ house, that Martin 
wrote his translation of the Bible. So that there arc 


charming associations enough in connection with the 
castle to give it a natural beauty, and make every 
gentleman of the least taste Vegret that the present 
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Grand Duke — ^who can see no grace in the Vorld hut 
in tinsel and trumpery — should ever have had the 
power, or the opportunity, of transforming what was 
a few years hack a lovely and reverend ruin, into a 
mere theatrically-eufbellished music-hall, Vhere acres 
of Dutch metal glitter with ^all the coloilrs of an 
oilman’s shop-front; or that he ‘should have 
the deceney not to leave even the interestii 
Luther chamher untouched, instead of stocking it 
with relics that are as tricky as those of a Eoman 
Catholic shrine. Dor when the enlightened visitor 
finds that the table which is fudged off as being the 
very one at Avhich Martin sat, in that very room, is a 
paltry cheat, and that the great German translator ol 
the Bible never wrote one line upon it ; and, when he 
learns, moreover, that only a few yeai’S back another 
bedstead stood in the Luther room, and that the 
former tester was foisted off’ even as the present old 
four-poster ‘is, as being the A'eritable bit of furniture in 
which Martin used to sleep — why, the honest-minded 
tourist grows indignant at the lies, and asks natu- 
rally, if these be falsities, how much truth is there in 
the whole Luther collection ? 

’fo sec the sights of the Wartburg some thirty odd 
thousand strangers Hock to Eisenach every summer, 
and these at sixpence a head add nearly a thousand 
pounds per annum to the “ petty cash ” of his Boyal 
Highness; so that no wonder German Serenities can 
find it answer their purpose to turn showmen, and 
to furbish up their old castles as glittering baits for 
the gaping mouths of ‘the tourists to swallorv. 
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Tims mucli for the residences, the tastes, 'and tlic 
customs of the head of the Saxon community. The 
reader may. fancy wc have writttn somewhat strongly 
upon this portion of our subject, but it does stir the 
bile of an English gentleman to*^ think he is tricked 
by tarradiddles invented -to catch the sillier portion 
j^the community ; 'and as a well-informed man never 
leaws^ft Catholic show-church on the Continent 
without being irate at the effrontery of the ]>riests 
who insult his common-sense by the sham relics and 
flashy gewgaws they always have to show, as a means 
of swindling pilgrim-tourists out of a shilling or two 
— even so, it does ruffle our equanimity to find these 
beggarly (lerman ^princes setting up the same lying 
Protestant reliquaries, and that merely that they may 
ittempt to ])lay the Potentates, and put a yard or 
;wo more of silver lace on the backs of their undcr- 
ed lackeys. 

% 

We are not very proud, but sooner than wo would 
get our money in such a manner and spend it in 
such a way as his shabby-genteel “ Serenissimus ” of 
Saxe-Weimar, we would consent to grind a barrel- 
organ — even outside Mr. Babbage’s door. 

The army of this mighty and magnilicent monarch 
consists of about as many hands as are employed in 
a small factory, being composed of but one regiment 
of very tiny foot- soldiers, each of Avhom has been 
pressed from his trade or business, at the vciy prime 
of his life, to serve for some three years in His Boyal 
Highness’ ranks without pay, and with merely the 
shortest allowance of food. As for cavalry, there Is 
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not a trooper in the entire Grand Duchy, for the only 
horse-soldier we ever saw was the mounted hussar, 
who was kept to cafry his Sercnissimus\ letters to 
and from the railway station ; while the only pieces of 
artillery, in the entire eel-pie-island-like principality, 
are the half-dozen little pop-gun cannons which stand 
in the Scliatize outside the Ca*strc of the Warthuipi 
and whose principal office is to warn citizen^'^lvlien 
there is a fire raging in the towm or the noigM^our- 


hood. 

You see reader, then, that lleranger's song about 
the state and dignity of the little lloi (TYvetut is no 
iable, and that it mer(‘ly re([uires a trip to Saxe- 
Weimar to see still living the ccmnterphrt of that 
mighty and magnificent monarch. 



CHAPJEli IT. 

"'TJIK beggar barons” of TlIUUrNGIA. 


The ' rest of the small iry that make ii]) the igiiohlc 
nobles of the Saxe-Weimarish territory are very miicli 
of the same kidney as the Lillipnt '' Screnissimus” 

himself. If sucli be the state, and such tlie mounte- 

« 

bank grandeur ol* the lord paramount oi* tJie land, 
any quick-witted •person can readily understand how 
little true dignity is to be Ibund among the “beggar 
barons” of the same country. Indeed, the (German 
nobility, from time immemorial, have iiever ranked 
very high in the eyes of Euro])e, nor even in tliose 
of their own countrymen. History teaclies us tliat 
in the JMiddle Ages tlu* Teutonic lords were no l)etter 
than titled highwaymen ; every schoolljoy knows, too, 
how ltudol])li of Hapsburg hanged some scores oFthe 
baronial brigands, during his reign in Germany, ibr 
their thefts and murders; so that liardly an old 
castle ruin is now to be seen in any of the princi- 
palities, of Avhich you arc not told, on asking the 
people oF the neighbourhood as to the “ antecedents” 
of the place, “ Oh ! it was only some ancient knight’s 
Gnousc-hole’ ” (the (ierman word Gnoiizing’ being tlu‘ 
vernacular term for plundering), “ and the barons who 
lived in it were nothing more' than ' raub-ihkr', (rob- 
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bing animals).” Nor is it much better at tile present 
clay : foi" if yon Avalk out to sonic of tlie suburban vil- 
lages, and inquire of your Ocrman companion by the 
way who lives here or there, he will be almost sure to 
inform you that yoilder little hovel of a homestead 
belongs to one licHd-Ijaroun” (beggai* barons); 

and that this petty hostelry, vdiorc cheese and beei; 
arc dispensed to the villagers, is the propei'ty-f^'mie 
of the richest of the Vouft in those parts — the Lord of 
Ncucnhof being, among other things, simply a small 
brewer and cheesemonger, and owning the tavern and 
the dozen mud-cottages that make up the village. 
Them, again, this little farm, with its few adjoining 
acres, that would but constitute a peasant-proprietor 
in England, and which assuredly a Cumlierland hind 
would object to live in, is the so-called “llUfer-ffid” 
(Knight’s estate) of some von Eetler or other, yielding 
the noble knight the stately income of two hundred 
thalers (£30)‘ every year. 

To spring from such a stock, or, indeed, in any 
way to belong to an order of robbers and beggars, 
assuredly no English gentleman would consider lui 
honour; and to do the more sensible Germans justice, 
we must confess that the most respectable jxudion ol 
the citizens not only laugh at, but utterly despise, 
their trum]icry shirtless “ Jdch ” — for your true 
German noble seldom wears more linen than a 
“ dicky,” his elaborate shirt-front being a front, and 
nothiiur more. Those who are wedded to the ancient 
institutions of the couutiy are wont to deplore the ex- 
treme democratic spirit that they tell you is spreading. 
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far and wide, throughout the Fatherland ; and who, 
with a “ brain-pan ” bigger than a wren’s egg, can do 
otlicr than wonder that with sudi an aristocracy, con- 
sisting of modern beggars, and springing from ancient 
thieves, thete could ever be any* reverence for lordly 
institutions among the •better-informed people of 
■ Germany? We 'arc neither red-republicans, nor 
soctnikts, in our heart ; nor do we believe that the 
political ' world is to be set right by the helter- 
skelter work of rcr'olutions ; and we do opine that if 
you pulled any country to pieces, and made all folk 
in it equal to-morrow, the same petty class distinc- 
tions, as now prevail in every civilized land, would 
be fouqd to take, root, and flourish again in a very 
few years. When it is pcissible to weed pride and 
envy out of the human heart, then it may 1)C pro- 
bable that universal e^cdUv. and frafernUi: may have 
more than a twelvemonth’s reign. But admitting 
that stars and gariers are as necessary for the 
internal peace of a nation, as are the bright beads 
which the Indian squaw hangs at her back to please 
and quiet her little papoose ; still, we sec no reason 
why the fsldlur universe should so encompass every 
land, that every little trumpeiy proprietor of a few 
acres should be made a celestial god of, and raised to 
the dignity of the heavenly constellations, as were 
the great mythological heroes of old. If aristocratic 
institutions had their origin i}\ any of the better 
principles of human nature, and were national bless- 
ings, rather than being merely necessary political 
evils, then we would throw our cap up for having as 
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many peers as peasants ; but since patents of nobility 
do not confer the same good upon the community as 
even patents for new niventions (the one being as often 
only a patent for folly, as the other is a patent for 
wisdom), why, we ^re for having as Ifttle of such 
titular tomfoolery as possible nor do we fiver wish 
to see the day in England when dukedoms sh^E 
become so common among us that His Grace 
an utter disgrace to every decent family, and* your 
Most Noble merely a nickname lor one of the most 
moan and ignoble vagabonds in the whole community. 

Thank Heaven ! we, in England, have not yet 
rc'achcd this German state of universal lords and 
ladies. 'Though our nobles be Ibw, at* leijst they 
spring from no ignoble robber race, and though they 
assume to be the high and mightinesses of the land, 
they assuredly cannot be classed among the low 
pettinesses of the nation ; for, when the English 
aristocracy numbers among it’s,uch families as the 
Cavendishes, the Stanleys, the Stanhopes, the 
Eroughams, the Lyndhursts, the Hollands, the 
llussells, and, indeed, some of the foremost men 
in literature and science, none but a bigoted lover 
of “ .SY///-V cif/o/fes ” could be wanting in respect for a 
class, which, taken as a w’holo, must be admitted, by 
every intelligent man, to be made up of a body of 
the finest gentlemen in the Avorld. A very different 
state of things prevails in the pauper principalities 
of the German “fatherland;” there, not only is 
every son of a so-called noble nick-named a noble — 
even as the offspring of donkeys ai'e one and all 
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called donkeys generation, after generation — ^but a 
trumpery Serenissimus, like the Grrand Tomfool-of 
Saxe Weimar, with hut the revenue of a London 
Lord Mayor, and not a tithe of the refinement, or 
enlightenment of the chief Magistrate of the city 
of the British metropolis, has tlie power to ticket 
^imy blessed gastropod in his pocket-handkerchief 
OOTiiiiions as another of the nobles of the earth 
— tilL th*c mushroom spawn is sown as thick as 
if the entire land were but one vast dung-heap, 
for the wretched foul-bred titular funguses to vege- 
tate upon. Isor is this the only evil : patents to 
ndljility in Saxony being far more ])lentiful than 
shirts {iniong the .gentry, and crosses and decorations 
as thickly scattered over the coats of the middle 
classes as the spangles on a mountebank’s breeches 
(for one of the wittiest of (ferman writers has told ns 
that thci'c are two things which are inevitable in his 
country — Death, and the Order of the Black Eagle), 
the consequence is, that such a toad-eating titular 
mania prevails throughout the land, that even 
chimney-swee])crs and washerwomen have some cere- 
monious handle to their name; so that you are, 
expected to address the swarthy functionary, who 
happens to have been ele(ded to the imaginary 
honour of sw'ceping the Hues of the ])alace stoves 
as the “IIkrii llor- SciioaNSTKiNi'KciKR- hlnisTiai- 
Hcuai'koi’J',” and to dub the lady who has been raised 
to the dignity ol‘ wasliing llis Serenissimus’s two 
dickeys and one pair of socks ])er week, as the 
“ErAU Ilof-WASC'IIEKIN KL.t’fi-JC'llEI!.” 
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In the attic, over our lodging, in Eisenach,, dwelt 
a worthy, about as elegant in appearance as an omuh 
bus driver on a May^sday, and who had bqen sent by 
some petty village in the suburbs, to sit in judgment 
upon the appeal casts referred to the toWn judicators 
to settle ; and he was know-n. Heaven save the mark ! 
(pray let us remember every tittle of his titles.), a^ 
the Herr ArrELT.ATJONS - Gtericiits - Eatii 
What on earth the income of the judicial boor might 
have been we cannot say, but a hundred pounds 
a-ycar is a fiil)ulous sum to assume in a land where 
the presidents of tlie assize courts do not receive as 
nuicli as the waiters at a London eating-liouse, in the 
city, inuj — for their situations. A^^ith the pqverty of 
this same Herr Appellations-CTcrichts-Eath we, of 
course, have no right to trouble our head — for poverty 
in its sulfering lias ever been a matter of the highest 
ros]>ect to us ; but poveidy mixed up with pride and 
foolery, we cannot help, as a thoughtl'ul man, having 
an utter contcm])t and loathing for. Well, this same 
“ beggar on liorsebaek ’ was such a stickler for his 
full-yard of titular dignities, that over and over again 
decent people, w'hom we knew in the town, and who, 
though wise enough to sneer at this (ierman mania 
for a hundred nicknames, were }et obliged to suc- 
cumb to the absurd ceremonies of their country, 
would call to consult our maid-servant as to wdiat ])ar- 
tieular kind of a Hath, this Ilerr Kranky was. “in 
(dod’s name,” tiny w'ould exclaim, “is he a ‘ Justitz- 
Eath,’ or a ‘ iSTADT-E.VTii,’ or a ‘ (.Ieiucut-Eatu, or 
Kircuen-Eatii ’ ? ” suying, “ if wc do not give the 
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jackdaw liis full complement of titles, it is much better 
that we stayed away.” The wife of this same ex- 
tremely pupy judge was a lady <Vith only the remains 
of a nose, and a voice about as elegant as that of a 
London cabhian, hoarse with inordinate dram-drink- 
ing ; and* though it \yas 'her custom to walk about 
house till mid-day in her night-cap and dirty 
“sm^mig jacket,” with her face unwashed, and her 
hair ‘uncombed, she must needs insist that her 
wretched little serving-girl, whenever she had occa- 
sion to set on the bare deal table the half-pound of 
butter that the Frau Appellations-Gcrichts- Kiithin had 
cunningly sprinkled with salt on the over night (so 
as to bf assured tliat the maid had not presumed to 
llavour her dry black bread with it in the morning) 
should address her as *' her lady councillorship ” — even 
though it was a bye-word in the town that the said 
“ lady councillorship,” had been nothing better than 
the flaunting, grisette, daughter of a tailor, in the 
University city of Jena. And often have we heard 
this same decent little sei’vant-girl come to the afore- 
said trumpery tailor’s daughter, and say, “Your lady 
councillorship, the Herr A})pellations-Gerichts-]{ath 
desires me to tell the Frau Appellations-derichts 
Eiithin, that the potatoes are ready Jbr dinner;” or 
else that “her lady councillorship must come imme- 
diately, or the coftee and dumplings would be cold 
for the mid-day meal.” 

You mistake us, reader, if you imagine we desj^ise 
a tailor’s daughter simply because God Almighty 
ordained her to be th.c daughter of a tailor ; but 
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tiiougli VvC call forgive the chilil of ah imaginary 
noble for assuming imaginary-noble airs, there is 
hardly any measure /or our contempt wlipn we find 
the beggars of the earth aping the foolish state and 
ceremony of paltry potentates; and ive' never saw 
that decent serving-girl, but wp felt much inorc in- 
clined to raise our hat in respect to the honest ha^ 
working little maiden than we did to that upstart, 
dubious, tailor’s daughter — the Frau Appellations- 
fTeriehts-liiithin Kranky. 

4'his titular mania of (lermany the excellent hand- 
books, issued by John Murray, have long ago made 
the English travelling public aecpiaintcd with ; but 
even John ^lurray, laithful guide as he is, has 
hardly had the bitter-wrought experience of our- 
selves as to the absurdities of (ierman ceremoiu' 
Good God! there is not a tax-collector in the towr 
that will not feel ollended if you forget to style him 
every other Vninute during your .conversation, as tin 
Herr Itoyal-Saxe-Weimarish Grand-Ducal Customs 
Eeceiver of the place ; nor even the wile of a car 
penter and joiner who will not toss her nose in tin 
air unless you condescend to address the crone as tin 
“Lady-of-the-Master-Cabinet-Makor So-and-so.” 

Heaven knows there have been wise men enougl 
bred and born in this same German Fatherland— 
they have had their Alexander Humboldt, their Jeai 
I’aul Itichter, their Justus Liebig, their Schiller 
their Gothe, their Ijiebnitz, their Schbnbein, thei 
Grimm, their Niebuhr, their Emanuel Kant, thoi; 
Fichte, their Schlegel* and a multitude of otheri 
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that the wise men of ^England are ready to doff 
their hats to, and to acknowledge as the tiaicst poten- 
tates of the earth; hut when* you are expected to 
hare your head to tlio merest ollicial hooi’, and to 
toady a simple human brainless reptile, with an ell or 
two of fulsome titles, to 'his name, the honest inde- 
i^n dence of an Englishman rises above such servility ; 
anJ^he^“ proud Briton” is left to wonder how the 
people of a nation that can pretend to have the 
slightest ix}verence for the works of Heine, Biirger, 
Zchokky, Beethoven, or Weber, of Holbein or Cor- 
nelius, of Argolander or Ehrenhurg, of AVohlcr or 
Gmelin, can consent to duck their head and to spit 
out the volume of slavish nicknames that even the 
most ignorant boor is allowed by the State to ])relix 
to the Schmidt, Muller, or Schneider, which alone is 
liis natural cognomen. 

At the time of the inauguration of the Luther 
Statue in hliihra, we saw the sistc'r ol' the Baron A''oii 
Biirgarten go down on her knees in the o))cn air as 
she kissed the hand of the potato-fed princess of 
Saxc-lMeiningen. In India the ])easants worshij) miul 
idols, and in Saxony even the “ su]>erior classes ” seem 
to have no higher I'orm of reverence; lor this saine 
Saxc-Meiningen princess lives in a hovel of a “ palace” 
that hardly a middle-class gentlewoman in Eng- 
land would consent to “ fust in,” as Shakspere says. 
iPhe English Anrhassador was the first emissary li’om 
;ivilized Eurojre that refused to a])])roach the Emperor 
of Siam on his belly. Had the Germans possessed a 
fleet, and had the Barons vdn Biirgarten been the 
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ministers at the Oriental Court at the time, they 
woultl assuredly have seen no indignity in entering 
tlic presence chainhel of the mud-colourod monarch 
in tlio most ahject ])ositiou that erect bipeds can ever 
possibly assmne. And yet, wlieii we saw* a lady, who 
professed to be something above the dust, go down on 
her knees, and lick the dust ^it’the feet of a 
bog-trotter princess, we wondered at the geogra 
dilfcrcnces among the several nations of thcehr-th; 
and marvelled how that could be considered a mark of 
high respect, cither by the toady or the toadied, 
which every decent-minded human being could only 
regard as an act of the lowest indignity that one 
ratioiral animal could jrossibly offer io the ‘other. 

Nor would we bix'ak a lance with these same 
“ IMId-lmrons” had they even the leelings and prin- 
ciples of gentlefolk kindling their bosoms ; did they 
believe in anything more honourable than slitting a 
fellow-creature’s (dieek with a rajher. Had they any 
sense of true politeness in their hearts ; had they any 
spirit of manly indejjcndence to warm their breasts ; 
had they, indeed, even an Indian’s love ol' cleanliness, 
or an English tradesman’s sense of the decencies to 
be observed at table, it would be utterly beneath 
Us to waste a word upon the titled zoophytes. 
But when a person, like the Avriter, Avho has seen 
eveny form of human life from almost the highest 
to the lowest — Avhen in his school-days he iVater- 
uized Avitb the sons of the greatest people in the 
land, and in his after-life communed Avith the 
meanest in the community, and learnt to love and 
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respect tlie virtues and the heroism of the luchless 
and the suffering far more than lie liad ever been 
able to reverence the so-called ' grandeur and dignity 
of the worldly-great and well-to-do — when such a man 
comes into a foreign country and finds the pretended 
nobles to be meaner, dirtier, and less civilized than 
a^en working shoemakers in England, he feels it his 
du^to tell the simple truth, and to lot other nations 
knort' that if he has been the first person to point 
ittention to some of the crying errors of his own 
country, such errors are nought in comparison with 
the semi-baiharlsm that it has been his lot to witness 
among the so-called “ Adels ” of the German Empire. 
The writer has entered the cabin of the commandant 
of the Wartburg, and found the titled governor oi‘ 
the castle eating a raw hacked beefsteak with his 
fingers for his breakfast, without even a pocket- 
handkerchief spread by way of table-cloth ; and he 
lias gone to drink his tea with the “ Circle Director ” 
of the country — a gentleman who ranks as high in 
boorish eyes as a lord-lieutenant of a county docs 
with us — and been left with his family to fumble 
their way down a bare unlighted staircase and to dis- 
cover, as he could, the road to the gateway across the 
gloomy court-yard, whei'e not a lamp or a servant Avas 
present to show a stranger the way to the street. 

Nor would these petty troubles be told were it not 
that these same barbarian German gentry have a 
sense that in no place on the iiice of the earth is 
there such misery and squalor as abounds in our own 
country; and the author of this book, feeling that be 
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has teen one of the foremost to make known the 
wants and the struggles of the great mass of the 
labouring population in England, now wishes to con- 
trast the lot and the manners even of the meanest of 
his own countrymen with those who are looked upon 
as the highest in Saxon Gr^rmany; and to ‘tell the 
reader, in all the sacredness literary confession, 
that he has never found such squalor, such dirt, 
meanness, such untidiness, such uncomfoi’thbleiii^ess, 
wliile visiting the homes of the poorest -workmen in 
the British Metropolis, as he has met with in the 
houses of these beggarly, trumpery, grubby, showy, 
cowardly, cringing, beer-befuddled, tobacco-reeking* 
•potato-devouring, unmannerly Saxon lords., 

The history of Germany shows that the Teutonic 
nobles hardly ever ranked higher than thieves and 
beggars in the eyes of the rest of Europe. Accord- 
ing to Caippanus, who -was one of the apostolic 
Nuncios in the Middle Ages, the whole country then 
was one vast den of titled robbers ; for he says, “ the 
greater the noble, the greater the thief.” Again, 
I’oggio Bracciolini, who was another Papal emissary, 
writing at about the same period tells us : — “ Every 
man in Germany who lives on his own property, in 
some burg or village remote from the towns, is called 
n ‘ noble.’ Of this class, a great number are addicted 
to open plunder.” Moreover, Dunham, in his “ His- 
tory of the German Empire,” informs us that “ the 
niedimval nobles termed that chivalry which the com- 
mon people called robbery. To live as knights 
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meant neither more nor less than to live by rapine. 
In the estimation of tlic nobles, simple theft was, 
assuredly^ odious,” he adds ; ‘^but it was so only be- 
cause the property was taken in a cowardly manner.” 
In very early times, however, the old Teutonic tribes 
are said to have been a free and honest people, living 
in the woods, and .ruled by no hereditary despot, 
'^feae historians speak of them as consisting of as 
many different rc])ublics as there were separate tribes, 
and having no one chief to govern the whole, except in 
the time of Avar. In those days, the JDucc, or PrineqiS 
(the ller-hoff or Fiirsf, as the Germans called him), 
was elected or chosen by the united freemen, avIio 
Avere the only persons in the State that took rank as 
Homines ; for all engaged in any branch of industry 
or commerce Avere classed as res, non persona: (things, 
not persons), Avho, in legal language, had no peeuVinm, 
being regarded merely as beasts of burden — for tln'y 
could possess no property Avhatevcr apart Irom their 
lords. Indeed, they Avero bought and sold Avith the 
land like cattle, and are eveji .s])okeu of as having 
been yoked. “ Let e\'ery man knoAV his own team ol‘ 
men, horses, and oxen,” sa3s an ancient MS. In 
wills, too, they Avere bequeathed, as a man uoav dis- 
poses of his jdate and money. Such Avas the state ot 
die great body of the Saxon ])eople jirevious to tin,' 
Jarlovignian era, that tAvo-thirds at least, or, accurd- 
ng to some, three-fourths, of the entire community 
vere merely the goods and chattels of their masters. 
[Vue, the principal atfairs of the country Avere regu- 
ited by Plaids iPIacila rcgni), or, in other Avords, 
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l^y half-yearly Parliaments or Diets, in which the 
liigher nobles only had the rig-ht of voting ; the 
lower ones, and such freemen as were entitled to bear 
arms, being permitted to attend there to ajp^olaitd the 
decisions of the others. The nobles themselves, we 
arc told, were far too haughty to. do other than hunt 
and make war. They scorned vAl industrial occu py 
— arts as well as commerce — and looked upon 
any kind of labour as lit only for beasts. They dvtelt 
in fortified places, buried in vast forests, with a host 
of slaves and warriors ab(mt them, ready to pounce 
down upon and plunder any travelling merchant 
who might cross their territories, on the way to some 
distant fiiir. So proud, too, were they of having been 
fi’ce-born, that any of their class marrying with r//- 
or hinds were themselves doomed to perj^etual 
bondage. 

Ill the reign of Louis le Dcboniiaire (a.d. 814- 
840), however, the election of the Dukes began to be 
discontinued. Originally, the chief dignities through- 
out the German nation were, as we have said, elective, 
and titles were insepflrable from jurisdiction of some 
kind or other ; and though the choice generally fell 
upon the heir or next of kin after the decease of any 
oi the dignitaries, till the ollices had all the ajjpear- 
ance of being hereditary, each territorial ruler, never- 
theless, had only a life-interest in the fief. But in the 
lunth century the power of the Dukes had so in- 
creased that they were able to declare their titles to 
perpetual; whereupon even the petty princes 
fiegan to assume the autliority of monarchs— coining 
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money, having exchequers of their own, swords of 
state being carried before tliem, and living in preten- 
tious royal pomp. Hence, instead of their offices and 
estates lapsing, as formerly, to the nation on the 
death of the previous possessor, it came to pass that 
every Duke’s eldest son^ot to inherit, as a right, the 
title and lands of* his father ; while his second son 
^fe^ame a nominal count, and the others nominal 
barons. *' But, in the course of years, so obnoxious 
had it grown to the beggarly pride of the petty 
German Dukes, and other self-styled nobles, to liand 
down to posterity any being less titularly-grand tlian 
themselves, that they ordained, in the fourteenth cen- 
tury, thaty while, tlieir estate should become the inhe- 
ritance of the eldest son alone, all the co-heirs should 
alike be at liberty to assume the title of the family ; 
and thus every one of the sons of a duke, with the 
exception of the first-born, came to be nominal dukes, 
without any estates 'whatever (instead of mere counts 
and barons, as in the ninth centiuy) ; whilst the 
younger male children of every count in the country 
got to be 7iominal counts, and tluisc of barons nominal 
barons in the same manner, without oven an acre 
or a “ dog-hole ” to maintain their fancied dignity.* 

* This is the name of the subterranean dungeons with which 
every German noble’s castle was fitted in the olden time, and 
into which the wretched merchants whom they had seized and 
plundered wore tlirown, and allowed to remain, until such time 
as an exorbitant ransom was paid for their liberty. The ruins of 
the robber-castles on the Ilhiue and in other parts of Germany 
show how prevalent was the custom of entombing all the pri- 
soners who became subject to the tender mercies of these 
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Accordingly, in a few years afterwards, the nation got 
to swarm with the beggarly lack-land sons of dukes, 
counts, and barons, as* thick as rats in a barn, and 
Avho, though they bore the name of knights, were 
merely a horde of armed vagrants, or titled brigands, 
that no sooner had received* thg baldric” than, in 
tlic words of Peter of Blois, ^ they began to turiu 
their weapons against those whom they had sworn lo 
protect, to pillage and lay waste the substance of fthc 
poor, to plunder the domains of the Church, to rob 
tlie merchants, and mercilessly torment the unfor- 
tunate;” until, as a modern historian tells us, '‘it 
came to pass that a German knight was but another 
name for bandit, and a count or duk-e for that .of the 

baronial or ducal highwaymen. At Pdieinfels there are no less 
than seven such dog-hole dungeons at the bottom of deep shafts 
dug in the rock ; while at Pfalz —the little castle that is hardly bigger 
than a bathing-barge on the Seine at Paris, and built on top of a 
dumpy rock out in the middle of the lUiine— there is a dungeon 
sunk deep under tlic bed of the river, into the mouth of which 
the guides are wont to throw a lighted piece of paper, so that the 
visitors, as the flame descends, may have some sense of the 
depth of the damp and dark well into which the wretched mer- 
chants were in the habit of being lowered. At the old ducal 
castle at Badeii-Padcn, again, one sees the same atrocious palace 
fittings ; and history tells us that the dukes of this country were 
wont to bring forth such prisoners as they had made in their pre- 
datory excursions and to command them to kiss the Virgin 
(haiser la Vierrie) as a proof of the truth of what they had 
spoken; and immediately the poor creatures approached the 
wooden image, with the view of embracing it, the platform under 
their feet gave way, and their bodies vvere precipitated to the 
bottom of the well beneath, to be torn to pieces by the “ devil,” 
or wheel set with knives, that was kept for ever turning there 
ky a stream at the base of tlic rock. 
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chiel oi' the bandits j while chivalry and nobility 
were, in Germany, at least, but cloaks for robbery and 
oppression.” ‘ 

This state of thing.s contmucd till the towns 
leagued together to protect tltemselves against the 
incursions of the brigand aristocracy ; and at the end 
of the tliirtoenth .ceptury the system of pillage by 
robber and beggar-barons had risen to such a 
height that the Emperor lludolph of ITapsburg razed, 
as we have said, in one year no less than seventy of 
the Rmib-schlosser (robber-palaces), and condemned to 
death several score of the noble highwaymen. 

L 

It can hardly be said that the same state of things 
prevails in Germany at the present day. The ojien 
plunder and outrages of the nobles have, of course, 
in this age of police, utterly ceased. Ncvcidheless, 
the petty princes, and paltry kingly dukes, who have 
not half the possessions, nor a tithe ol' the reliiie- 
ment, of a wealthy English commoner, persist in 
styling themselves S^creimsimi, and “kingly liiglt- 
nesses,” and in coining their own money, till the 
country is flooded with plated yro-sr/zeves* and hrt//.rm, 
ind greasy paper thalers, that no ])ea.sant even will 
look at two miles away from their own territories — in 
having each a Lord Chamberlain, to whom they pay 
hardly the wages of an English coachman, and who, 
consequently, has the manners of an Irish clod- 
hopper — in maintaining an army of plough-boys, 
who arc obliged to spread themselves out at parade, 
like the supernumeraries at a cheap theatre, so as to 
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appear anything more formidable than the “ awkward 
squad ” commanded by the Haiiptman von Bombastes 
Furioso ; and who have merely such a diet of black 
bread and soup doled out to them as would create 
a rebellion in an ‘English workhouse? Indeed, 
these Yvetdt monarchs, as glorious old Bcrangcr has 
styled them, still continue to .play the grand Ton^ 
fools Extraordinary, till the whole of enlighteilTO 
Europe sits agape in Avondcr as to boAv any nation of 
men with brains bigger than Avalnuts, or spirits 
])rouder than shoeblacks, should be found ready and 
willing to duck their heads in token of respect to 
the mere twopencc-hallpenny potentate xvho ha!? 
enthroned himself upon some (lerman mole, hill, and is 
the laughing-stock (like the stuffed dummy set up in 
a l)ean-rield to frighten small birds) of every being 
Avho has seen anything more majestic than a beadle at 
a parish church. 

True, too, that the nobles of the Fatherland ai'enot 
now-a-days the mere brigands of historic times ; still, 
the race of audacious robbers has lapsed merely into 
a tribe of aristocratic beggars, that are as plentiful 
as insects during a blight, and as poor, and as cring- 
ing to their superiors, as Lascar crossing-sweepers. 
They have, moreover, the same scorn for all indus- 
trial occupations as distinguished their penniless fore- 
fiithcrs ; and, uoav that they arc prevented plundering, 
have merely their Avay to make in the Avorld by faAvn- 
ing and syeo])haney to those oA'cn meaner natures 
Avho can find pleasure in seeing the human hounds 
lick the dust from their feet. Too proud, therefore. 
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to work, and believing, in the utter blindness of their 
beggarly pride, that the dignity of man’s nature lies 
either in Jiunting or in waging war, or else in wrig- 
gling upon their bellies like reptiles at the feet of 
some one ifrho has some place to bestow, they are 
educated in all manner of human folly — taught at 
heir Universities tliat the noblest thing in life is to 
sftfe off a fellow-creature’s nose with a rapier, or, in 
return, to have their own cheeks slit open ; and to be 
as proud of the scars on their faces as a tattooed 
Indian ; so that one can hardly look at a Von of the 
present day without finding his countenance as 
thickly scored as a joint of English pork intended for 
roasting. »The consequence is, that maggots in an 
old cheese, eels in a drowned carcase, owls and bats 
in a ruin, vermin about a beggar, cannot swarm 
thicker than do these human parasites upon the 
wretched, attenuated body of the German nation — 
drinking the life-blood of the people, and making the 
poor soup-and-potato-fed folk even poorer and more 
spiritless than they naturally are. 

The number of “placemen ” in Germany it is diffi- 
cult to estimate. The people themselves have a pro- 
verb that it is impossible to spit in the street without 
hitting some official; and in a land where the old 
institutions prevail as religiously as with the Medcs 
and Persians ; where the son of every baron, of every 
count, and of every duke, ranks still as a nominal 
noble of the same worldly dignity as his father— 
though he is obliged to wear a false front and wrist- 
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bands by way of pretence for a clean shirt (for snch, 
indeed, is the general custom with the beggar-nobles 
of the present day), fhough he lives in a dodging at 
Gs. a-monfh, and gets his coffee of a morning, beside his 
straw bed, for the money — ^though, indeed, he feeds 
and houses but a little better than an English tramp 
in a straw-yard, the lordly cretin is so mentally 
becile as still to think work a disgrace to him, and 
so caninely servile that he deems it more becomihg a 
man to play the jackal to the asses in the lions’ skins, 
in the hope of getting some official bone thrown to 
him, wherewith to satisfy his hunger, than to rear a 
potato with his own hands. 

We took the trouble to go through the address- 
book of the Tliuringian capital, in order to find out 
how many of the citizens were dependent upon their 
own industry, rather than to the petty Government of 
their country, for their living ; for on high-days and 
holidays, and at every fair or feast-time, when the 
streets are crowded, the thoroughfares are motley with 
the different colours of the uniforms worn by the 
national placemen ; and we found that otie in every ten 
of the grown males in Eisenach derived his income 
from the State, rather than from any manual or com- 
mercial occupation.* 

* There are in Eisenach, so far as we can make out (and the 
calculation was entered into in concert with an intelligent citizen, 
so as to prevent any errors on our own part), some 300 and odd 
placemen and pensioners — and that in a town numbering only 
between 13,000 and 14,000 men, women, and children. Since, 
therefore, one-half of the entire population must consist of 
females, and one-half of tlie remainder, again, of males who are 
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What may be the proportion of Government 
officials to the industrious classes of our own country, 
we, who write without our hlilc-hooks within arm’s 
length of us, cannot undertake to say ; hut, assuredly, 
so far as oifr memory serves us, there cannot he one 
per cent.' of our own ,adult male population engaged 
^in such offices. Alidj indeed, it is hut natural that 
tim ratio should ho even lower ; for as we know that 
large farms can he carried on with a less numher ol‘ 
peo^ile and teams than an aggi’egatc numher of small 
ones, even so must a numher of petty Governments, 
such as exist in Germany, where Grand Dukes are as 
plentiful, and about as elegant and enlightened, as 
mayors^ in c England, require a greater numher of 
officials — and the executive, therefore, cost the nation 
considci’ahly more — than il‘ the whole host of bar- 
barous parish potentates were consolidated into one 
united and respectable Government. As it is, how- 
ever, a nation which might rank among the first 
Powers of Europe has scarcely any considei’ation in 
the political afiairs of the gl(fi)c — the whole ol‘ the 
civilized Avorld looking with comparative scorn on a 
country Avhicli, though it has almost the same length 
of coast-line as England, is unable to maintain even 
the smallest attempt at a licet, and the military autho- 
rities of which live in continual dread of the present 

either too old or too young to bo engaged in any active service, 
we have a total of 3,000 and odd able-bodied men, capable of 
earning their own living; and as the Eisenach ndJrcss-book 
shows that no less than 300 and odd of these arc engaged in 
Govemnient offices, it follows that the proportion of self-siip’ 
porting citizens to placemen is as abcWc-stated. 
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Napoleon subjugating the entire land to his sway, as 
did his uncle of old. 

But the worst of* this beggar-baron c^ass is, not 
only that they must have Government places created 
for themselves to keep them in idleness, but even 
tlmr minions, on the other hand, must b^ fed and 
pampered by the State. So ithat the Germans teJIi 
you that if a man in their country Avishes to oblSm 
some post under Government, he has only to give his 
wife or his daughter up to the embraces of some 
shirtless and stockingless bai’on ayIio happens to have 
interest at Com-t, in order to be able to live without 
pursixing any handicraft or trade for the future. 

The consequence is, the Avholc country becomes 
demoralized, each man believing that the only means 
to advanccmeirt in life is through friends in high 
places, rather than by any exertion of his own. 
Indeed, the peculiar distinction betAveen the people of 
Germany and our OAvn country is, that the Beutschers 
seem to have lost all faith in self-reliance ; so that no 
enterprise and no enei'gy remain among the people. 
A feAV, indeed, of the most striving “ clear out ” year 
after year to America, AA-hile those aa-Iio remain be- 
hind pester every Englishman and every foreigner 
Avith their solicitations to ^et them situations aAvay 
i'rom their home. “ Here,” they Avill tell you, “ there 
is no hope for us ; black-bread and potato-soup is all 
we can expect for the rest of our lives.” And Avhen 
they are advised to seek another lot in another land, 
Avhero energy and enterprise are the characteristics of 
the country, and Avhore honesty and industry arc sure 
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to meet with a liberal reward, they will tell you very 
frankly that they do not believe in such things, and 
that notliing is to be done in the* world but by favour 
and interest, by place-hunting and time-serving, and, 
indeed, by the use of every faculty that honest and 
honourable Englishmen have long learnt to despise. 

yor is this the 6nly evil arising from the preva- 
lence of universal counts and barons in Grermany ; 
for eVery jictty tradesman, directly he acquires money 
enough to enable him to rank with the lord of some 
little village, has to be ennobled likewise; and an 
English literary man is consequently astonished, when 
he writes to the publisher of a “ cheap edition of 
British .authors ” in Germany, to receive a note in 
return emblazoned with a coronet, and to be informed 
that the Baron Bernhard von Nichtsnutz would be 
happy to enter into negotiations with him for the 
publication of his book abroad. Now, if Messrs. 
Eoutledge and Co. were to be raised to the House of 
Peers for the extent of their commercial enterprise, 
there would bo far less folly shown than in the 
ennoblement of a German firm which, in the extent 
of its dealings, ranks hardly above the proprietors of 
a penny pa 2 >er in England. Again, in Eisenach there 
were some mill-owners Avh’ose factories consisted of a 
series of mud-hovels — such as could hardly be seen out 
of Ireland and where scientific appliances were com- 
paratively unknown — where the workpeople too, were 
sworn ! before entering the premises, to eternal secresy 
as though the proprietors were the j^ersons who had 
invented and perfected the entire process of woollen 
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manufacture, or the sole individuals in the world who 
were acquainted with the art of compounding colours. 
And yet these boobiGS, because they had ^aade a few 
hundred thalers by their business, as well as by pay- 
ing the worst posable wages to the poor of the 
neighbourhood — for such was the character the 
citizens gave them — were iconsidered worthy 
receiving a patent of nobility and being raised to The 
dignity of the Barons von Geiziials — tliough in 
England they would have ranked merely as well-to-do 
oil and colourmcn, or as wool-manufacturers who 
were some half-a-centuiy behind the requirements of 
the ago in which we live. ’ 

The feudal customs and privileges in connection 
with the baronial class continued even down to the 
year 1848 — so far is Geimany behind the more 
enlightened nations of Europe, and so little in 
advance^ is it, indeed, of the barbarous tribes of 
Bussia. Until the year of the revolutions, when 
every German potentate was ready to swear anything 
and everything the people wished of him, and to 
break the oath in the coolest possible manner as soon 
as the nine-days’ fury for national freedom had passed 
away, all the lords of the soil who ruled over the 
mud villages in their neighbourhood had power to 
force the peasants to work for them at certain times 
of the year. At one season the Hauers were compelled 
to go out in the woods and cut and cany timber for 
their lord; at others they had to collect the dried 
leaves from the forest, ‘and to stack them for the use 
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of liis lordship’s cattle during the winter ; at others, 
again, their wives and children had to wend their 
way to the fields and clear the stones from the 
baron’s land, or else to help to make the hay or get 
in the harvest. At such times 'the law empowered 
the village bai’on or cpunt, as the case might be, to 
^ifce every one in ' tire hamlet — inen, women, and 
clmdren — to do his work for him Avithout the least 
fee or- rcAvard, and those Avho refused he had the right 
of imju’isoning in tlie Frohten-fesle (literally, the 
drudgery-cell) for some two, three, or more days, 
according to the nature of the ollenee.* This 
l^rohnen-fesie in Eiscimcli was situate in tlie old 
Eoman .gate called the Nicolai Thimu, and in othei- 
parts of the coiiiitiy it consisted of a dungeon or 
dog-hole attached to the haron’s niud-hovel ol* a 
castle. 

Ill ’48, however, such feudal privileges were, 
luckily, swept away. In some places the village com- 
munity gave a round sum to get rid of the lord’s 
right of ^'soccage” for ever; in others the compensa- 
tion consisted of a yearly gilt of corn, foAvls, or eggs 

* In the olden time the feudal lords of Tliuringia were in 
the habit of sending an overseer ^vith the gangs of villagers 
who had to do the barons’ work, and the vassal stood by the others 
with a whip in his hand, after the fashion of the modern slave- 
drivers in America, to lash the lazy or nnwilling among the men, 
women, or children into extra exertion. Moreover, in the time of 
Ludwig the Iron, who was one of the landgraves in the l‘-ith cen- 
tuiy, it was the fashion to yoke the peasants, like oxen, to the 
barons’ ploughs. The romantic incident which led to the abolition 
of this barbarous practice now forms the subject of one of 
the Tliuringian legends, and will be found nai’rated hereafter. 
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from the different houses ; and it will be seen here- 
after, when we come to speak of the taxes paid by the 
people of Eisenach, that many now hav^ to pay a 
certain sum annually in lieu of the “ cock and hen ” 
tax imposed upon tlfbir dwellings. ’ 

The majority of even the -Avell -to-do German nobles 
are merely small country farmsrs,' who would hardly 
be allowed to rank as yeomen in England; ana, 
assuredly, the houses in which they live, though •they 
go by the name of “ palaces ” or “ castles ” in the 
country, are such as no English farmer with even 100 
acres to cultivate would consent to pig in. A Saxon 
village, indeed, even with the Saxon lord’s wattle-ancf- 
dab tilmble-doAvn mansion at the end of it, is.such a 
picture of the most abject dirt, misery, and squalor 
as no Englishman can possibly conceive ; and even 
though we w^ere at the trouble to pay a S 2 )ecial visit 
to the farms kept by the richest noblemen in the 
vicinity^ of Eisenach — such as those of Mittelshof 
and Nuenhof, the proprietors of which both ranked 
as thaler-millionaires in the country — we found them 
in such a state of filth, untidiness, and discomfort as 
could not possibly exist even in the poorest villages 
of England. At Nuenhof, indeed, the cows were all 
suffering from disease ; and no wonder, for the shed 
in Avhich some three-score of the poor beasts were 
stalled was utterly deficient in ventilation, and the 
floor damp with the animals’ excreta that must have 
been left there for days together. The barons’ dwel- 
lings, again, were utterly wanting in all those signs 
of neatness, cleanlinessf, and comfort w’hich are the 
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characteristics of an English homestead — and, indeed, 
such hare-boarded, half-furnished places as make an 
English gentleman shudder to eontemplate. 

Nor did the feudal customs of Thuringia prevail 
only among the lords of the soil. The trades’ cor- 
porations, or Zunfts, as they were called, were equally 
^espotic in their privileges, and these continued even 
OT^vn to the end of the year 18G2 ; up to which time 
every ajlprcntice wlio did not take oft’ liis cap to a 
master or journeyman in the street was subjected to 
a sound box on the ears, and had his Miitze torn from 
his head and dashed to the ground. Nor could an 
apprentice smoke a pipe, or even dance at a ball, until 
he had seryed his, time. Then a feast was held, and 
the quondam Lehjunge was formally admitted to the 
rights of a journeyman. A cei-tain piece of work, 
known as the Gesell-stuck {i. e. journeyman’s piece), 
had to be executed, and in some cases brought in to 
the assembled masters and men upon a new German- 
silver plate ; and when the work had been pi’ononncod 
satisfactory, a long pi])e, decorated with ribbons, was 
presented to the new Gescll, and he was permitted to 
smoke for the first time. After this a Ldass of beer 

r? 

was placed at liis side, when lie was expected to knock 
with his knuckles on the table before drinking, and to 
say, '' Mit Gumt, Mmtern and Gesclleii'' (With your 
leave, masters and journeymen). Then the corpora- 
tion-box was opened in his presence, and the silver 
drinking-cup and trade papers taken out with great 
ceremony, the united company standing up the while, 
all with their hats on (for capf$ arc not allowed to be 
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worn on such occasions), each with a walking-stick in 
his hand, and with only three buttons of his coat 
fastened; for if any had appeared with his coat buttoned 
in two or four places, he would have been fined or 
reprimanded as being unacquainted with the Hand- 
icerhs-gelrauclie (trade usages). .Nor, until tile end of 
last year, could any workman 'set up for himself ii^ 
any trade until he had executed some aj)pomKd 
Mdstcr-sVAcl' . Eor this purpose he had to be lotked 
up in a room by himself for three days at the house 
of the master of the guild, where he was expected 
to treat the journeymen, and the master himself, 
most liberally wdth cigai’s, sausage, and beer all the 
while — else there was no hope of* the work being 
passed ; whilst, on the other hand, let him be as sorry 
a workman as he might, if he only gave plenty to 
eat, drink, and smoke, the others were sure to help 
him through with his labour. 

Now, ih a country where such silly and semi- 
barbarous feudal customs prevailed, even until within a 
few months of the present time, the reader can readily 
understand what must be the enlightenment of the 
nation, what the liljerty of the people, and what the 
refinement of the nobles, who swarm on every side as 
thick as gadllies about a mixen. 

0 “ educated Germany ” ! 0 land of Schiller 

and Gdthe ! — when will your people rank above the 
hordes of llussia in freedom, comfort, dignity, and 
civilization ? 


voi,. r. 


M 



CHAPJER III. 


THE CITIZEN LIFE OF EISENACH. 

Wif once passed a quiet lioiii* or two with a slave- 
owner from tlie Soiitliern States of America ; even as 
we at one time liob-a-noLbed with Calcraft, the London 
hangman — so delightful is it to the moral comparative 
anatomist of the world to study every form and phase 
of human- life and human cliaracter ; and the sla\x‘- 
owner told us that if tlie Southerners caught Cliarles 
Dickens among them again, they would hang him 
up to a tree as they would a dog — and indeed, as they 
liad already hanged many a Methodist ]nirson, lor 
the simple ‘offence of evincing soine syin])athy with 
the miseries of tlie slave population. Now against 
Charles Dickens we have written hard words for liis 
literary tricks and shortcomings, and yet no Eng- 
lish critic can have a greater respect for his out- 
speakings, and the generous qualities oi‘ his genius, 
than has the writer of these lines. And even as 
Dickens found it necessary, in the manliness ol 
authorcraft, to say his say against the degradation ol 
American slavery, so do we think it requisite, in the 
lionesty of penmanship, to speak our mind concerning 
the abjectness of the “superior classes'' of a race 
that once claimed kindred witli English folk them- 
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selves. The truth, indeed, must out ; for we write 
as we have always written — not with a view to 
degrade mankind, hut to make them, so faii as it lies 
in our humble power, kindlier and better towards each 
other ; to get them to soften down the cilrsed petty 
class-distinctions of the world ; to induce them to be- 
lievc that they are what they aro, not from any .merit 
of their own, but simply from the inscrutable decrdflf 
of the incomprehensible Providence above us : and to 
cease tossing their noses in the air because God 
Almighty willed them a few more groschens or an 
ounce or two more brains than their less lucky fellow- 
ci'catures. 

In Germany these accursed class-distinction^^ liavc 
infinitely greater sway than in our own country, so 
that even a serving-maid, if you ask her whether she 
means to be present at the ball at the Angel Tavern,’' 
will turn upon her lieel as she tells you that slu\ 
indeed, ^ever condescends to dance in any society 
beneath that of the “Plackamuor” ])ublic-housc ! 
So is it, too, with the petty gentry and tradespeople — 
the social swine are styed olf at the club called the 
‘‘ Prholung,” the civic sheep folded at the ‘‘ Ivlemda 
nor will the one class of stupid animals either feed or 
herd with the other. The Erholung ” is the society 
of the commoners of Eisenach, and they draw the line 
(like the penny barber who objected to shave the dust- 
man) of their exclusiveness at any form of servitude ; 
admitting not even a decent shop-girl into their 
mnks, because they can see no distinction between a 
niaid who is engaged to 'hand you confectionery over 
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a counter, and one who consents to scrub your floors 
and empty your slops at so much per quarter. On 
the other hand, the more aristocratic “ Klemda ” is 
willing to open its doors to the apprentices and 
“ counter-skippers ” at the several little chandlers’ and 
linendrapers’ shops (Jistiibuted throughout the town ; 
^garding such shop-boys as embryo merchants, and 
believing, in the simplicity of tlveir arcadian lives, that 
thdy are fit associates for officers and gentlemen. 

Nor should wo, indeed, draw attention to such 
paltry social divisions, or condescend to speak of one 
form of life as being either superior or inferior to 
that of another, were it not to point out that these 
same .so-called genteel folk have no sense as to what 
constitutes the real dignities and meannesses of human 
vocations. We will frankly confess to the reader that 
wo have a^high respect for any one who earns his 
living by his own indvistry, and comparatively a 
low esteenl for the great multitude of small-trading 
folk who live, generally speaking, by adding nothing 
to the wealth of the community, and whose gains 
are, for the greater part, got by depreciating the 
goods of those who come to sell to them, and by 
lying and cringing to those who come to buy of 
them. For the man who lives by mere huckstering 
and dealing, by cutting down and crying up, so as 
to get his penny profit out of both the producer and 
consumer, we have little respect, and therefore little 
care to fraternize with the class. We would more 
willingly drink our coffee in company with an 
enlightened mechanic than we would with the 
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proudest pushing tradesman ” in the world — satisfied 
that we should learn much more from the hard- 
handed and skilful artizan than we could ever possibly 
get out of the brains of the mere haggling, chaffering, 
forestaller of the world’s markets. 

In England, however, wh^re merchantry is some- 
thing beyond that of mere pedJar's work, and whe^ 
the wliolesale dealers arc allowed to rank almcjst witli 
tlio gentry and professional classes of the community, 
tlie extent of the commercial dealings necessarily 
precludes the despicable fawning manners and the 
contemptible cheating tricks of the vulgar shop- 
keeper ; so that in a country famed all over tin 
world for the high honour as well a^s vast ^ntorprisi 
and means of its merchant princes,” there is nc 
wonder that such a class should have all the chivalroui 
feelings and the refined tastes of true gentlemen 
rather than be remarkable for the clever chicanerj 
and vulgar upstart qualities of mere tradesmen ; anc 
that, therefore, they should be allowed to associat* 
with gentlefolk, and to hold communion with th^ 
wisest and least-mercenary portion of English society 
as well as to claim friendship with those, indeed, win 
give the moral tone to the civilization of the cntiri 
world, such as the members of our Parliament, ou 
judges, and our professional and thinking classes in 
general. 

But in Saxony, where, as wc have said, the barons 
arc little better than beggars, the I’eader can readily un- 
derstand that the tradesmen arc about as high-minded 
iiiid as dignified in their bearing, and as upright 
111 their dealings as coal and potatoe-shed keepers and 
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marine-store dealers in London. The principal com- 
mercial emporiums in Eisenach are nothing hotter 
tlian so ihany village chandlers’ shops, where bells 
jangle behind the doors from six in the morning 
until ten at night, with the occasional dropping-in of 
the solitary customers, and where everything is sold 

dried herrings, wife, writing-paper, lucifer-matches, 
peas’^aiyl beans, tobacco, cheese, lamp-oil, copperas, 
soda, schnapps, glue, “ glauber-salz,” slate pencils, 
sugar candy — and indeed the whole of the long 
catalogue of miscellaneous articles that arc usually 
.dispensed in pennyworths (though in the Thuringiaii 
capital the orders seldom exceed liirthings’ worths) to 
the “ hand-to-mouth ” portion of every petty commu- 
nity. 

Now, we do not pretend to be ])articularly punc- 
tilious, and we arc ready to admit that every decent- 
mannered and decent-minded ])erson, no matter Avhat 
his vocation in life may be, has a perfect right to 
claim equality with ourselves. Moreovei', ive can con- 
scientiously say that we never tossed our head in tlio 
air, or turned upon our heel, when the hand of a 
good and honest enlightened English artizau was ex- 
tended to us in friendship; but, on the contrary, have 
sat many an hour beside our handicraftsmen in their 
workshops, wondering, as we delighted to sec thoiu 
f;i,shion the rudest materials into the most elegant 
and ingenious commodities, whether their forai of 
labour was one jot less worthy of respect than our 
own. Nevertheless, we w^l frankly confess to the 
reader that there are some limits to our sense of good- 
fellowship, and that we did not care to see our daughter 
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dance round the ball- room of the “ Klemda ” with the 
ignorant boobies of chandlers’ shopkeepers, who, but 
a few hours before, hd’d been engaged in serving out 
three pfenning-worth of coffee or sugar, or haggling 
over a halfpenny- worth of birdlime or sardines in their 
dingy, grubby, foul-smelling stpres ; nor were wo in 
any way pleased to sec a girl of ’ours wal 
the fawning young linen-drapers’ shopmen 
to the “ Klemda ” club, and who, despite the quantity 
of rose hair-oil with which they had polished up their 
locks (till tlieir matted hair was as thickly clotted 
with grease as the axle-box of a railway-Avheel), still 
smelt insufferably of the perfume of the less fragrant 
flannel or oil-cloth, or India-rubber goloshes, or mack- 
intosh, or canvas, wliich but an hour or too previously, 
tliey had been packing up before closing the shop for 
the night. 

But, before introducing the reader to the amenities 
of the middle class of life in the Kesidenz Stadt, 
or palatial town of Eisenach, let us give him some 
sense of the extent, the character, and the appearance 
of the Thuringian ea])ital itself 

In its length and breadth, then, Eisenach is about 
of the same dimensions as the little suburban hamlet 
of Hampstead ivith us. It consists of hardly more 
than two long straggling principal streets — ^the one 
at right angles to the other ; the first stretching 
to the full length of the “back-slum ’’-like string of 
buildings, and the second extending along the ex- 
treme breadth of the town. The style of dwell- 
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ings is very much similar to those of the tumble- 
down tenements which constitute the Jews’ Quarter 
in Frankfort — indeed, the plincipal thoroughfare, 
the Rue de Eivoli, or Regent Street, of Eisenach 
was formerly the Jews’ Alley ; knd, if the reader is 
acquainted with the cjiaracter of the Hebrew districts 
^ large crowded Capitals, such as our Duke’s Place 
or'l^Sjij^well Street, where the old clothes’-men and 
marine store-dealers delight to congregate, he may 
form some faint conception of the elegance not only 
of the Eisenach shops, but of the Eisenach architec- 
ture in the principal quai’ter of the city. An English 
friend who paid us a visit here, told us, on our taking 
him his first walk* through the town, that it gave him 
a notion that he was continually parading down a 
series of London mews, and that he was always 
wondering when he was to come to the front of the 
houses and the streets themselves. An English lad}', 
on the othfer hand, Avho had been I'esiding in the 
place for some twelve months previous to our taking 
up our quarters in it, informed us that we should find 
it was merely one large farmyard, made up of so 
many Irish cottier-like habitations. Indeed, if wc 
wrote our pen to a stump wc could not better the 
description of that same quick-witted and kindly 
English gentlewoman : for as you walk down the main 
thoroughfares in the autumn, the flail is always heard 
beating away like the pendulum to a big church 
clock, and the streets for ever resound with the squeal- 
ing of fettered pigs driven tlirough the highways. One 
of the first sounds that salute the ears in the morning 
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is the “ ranz des vdches,” as the herdsman collects the 
cows and goats that are kept in the yards at the back 
of almost all the dwellings ; even as the last noise in 
the evening is sure to he the cracking of the cow- 
herd’s heavy whip, aS he brings the kine home again 
to the city, and the creatures go scampering oft' to their 
stalls through the street-doors and down the passag(^ 
of the houses of the innkeepers and bakers, 
tradesmen, and even the lawyers and doctors, them- 
selves ; whilst at the ftill of the year, when the fields 
have to be strewn with manure for the next twelve- 


month’s crop, the dung-heaps at the back of each house 
are emptied and thrown out into the middle of the 
principal thoroughfares — the furrier, the tinmjin, the 
bookseller, the milliner, the goldsmith, the grocer, 
the watchmaker, being one and all more intent upon 
looking after their muck -heaps than either the litera- 
ture, the fashions, or the jewellery which the astute 
s trail gei\might lancy to constitute their principal busi- 
ness. At that season of the year, indeed, the high- 
ways reck to nausea with the stench of the filth that 
lies littered in front of every door, till the sleepy ox- 
waggons have time to carry it oft’ in vehicles, which 
are hardly more capacious than a navigator’s whecl- 
barroAV ; so that the lady pedestrian has to pick her 
way through it, day after day, with her dress in one 
hand, and her pocket-handkerchief in the other. 

Such, too, is the mania for pig-keeping in Eisenaclr, 
that we verily believe there Avas not a hovel in the 
town that had not its coujile of coarse, wild-looking 
Hungarian porkers styed up in dark boxes no bigger 
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than a sea-chest, and with no more light or air than 
the Black Hole at Calcutta. Not a master-cabinet- 
maker bub had his pair of hogs stowed among his 
timber-sheds at the rear of his mcuhles moffcmn. The 
watchmaker, who not only himself repaired the dials 
of the citizens, but wJiosC wife made the bonnets and 
^ad-dresses for theit fraus and daughters — even 
find it cither profitable or pleasant to 
neglect his double business for the feeding of pigs and 
growing of his own sausages. I’hc palace-glazier, 
the palaee-silversmith, the palace-bootmaker — in a 
word, the palace-everything, even down to the palace- 
chimneysweep — all had a pig-stye at their back- 
doors;, and, so far as we know, tlie profcssoi'.s, tlie 
parsons, the advocates, and even the Lord Cham- 
berlain himself, thought pig-rearing and pig-killing 
more attractive than cither learning, religion, law, 
or the fascinations of courts. For we verily believe 
there was biit one man in this same town of Eisenach 
who did not throw his whole soul out of his busi- 
ness, and into “ swinefle.sh ” — and he was the palace- 
linendrapcr and money-changer ; but then it should 
be added that he was an Israelite also, so that it was 
merely the religious prejudices of the ivorthy Avhich 
prevented him from taking part in the national 
pastime. 

As we sit at our window writing, another sharp 
squeal under our casement tells us that a tethered 
pig is being driven down the most fa.shionablc street 
of the town — ^fbr our bow- window looks up the entire 
length of the little thoroughfare. And now mark, as 
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the driver lashes the animal with his whip, and one’s 
ears are split with the sharp squeaks, that sound as 
shrill as if there was’ a knife-grinder at work below, 
how all the principal boor-citizens come streaming out 
of their shops, the tanneries, and the taverns, to have 
a look and a pinch at the ba<?k of the lusty-lunged hog. 
See ! there is tanner-master Pies’singer, without 
hat, and in his felt slippers, standing and •^aillB^o 
the peasant owner of the animal. Wo can almost* hear 
him say, “ Halloo ! cousin, where is he from ? ” and 
before the big-capcd driver has time to reply, the 
“thick Pabst,” as the corpulent chandler’s shop- 
keeper facing our window is called, makes his appear- 
ance in an embroidered fez-cap, 'a paii‘ of* Berlin- 
worked slippers, and without any cravat about his 
neck ; and then as he stands at his little shop door, 
wrapping up a condchon of dried apple-chips, he, too, 
shouts to the drivei’, “What costs such a one? ” Now 
we catch sight of the bald head of Ihe “palace- 
privileged apothecary,” whose dispensary stands at 
the opposite corner of the street (for he, too, must 
run out from serving some of the neighbouring vil- 
lagers) ; and as he proceeds to arrange the long label 
about the neck of the bottle of cough mixture he 
holds in his hand, he cries, “ Crood day, cousin, how 
heavy is such a porker ? ” Next comes the watch- 
maker, who has started up from his seat at his shop- 
window, where he generally sits cleaning the works 
of some old time-piece ; and he rushes out habited in 
a long greasy dressing-gown and slippers, to know how 
old the creature is. Facing this one lives the Herr 
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Advocat Selzer, who, hearing the well-known cry, 
has hurried down from his papers to take part in 
the examination and inquiries 'as to the condition 
and price of the animal ; and he, too, is still in 
his dressing-gown and niglit-shift, with his wig un- 
brushed and all awry^ although it be but within an 
bpur of the mid-day meal. Nor is he there for a 
mmH^i^’e the Catholic “ baker-master ” Martin, over 
the \fay, thrusts liis floury liead out of the little prac- 
ticable wiudow-])auc behind the tray of caterpillar- 
like rolls arranged outside the house ; and he says to 
the others, as he eyes the animal round about which 
they are grouped, “ Fine sausages there, neighbour ! ” 
and the,n sliding back the pane, comes straightway 
into the street, to have a pinch at the haunches of 
the animal like the rest. After this, the so-called 
crazy Schrumpf, the man-milliner, a door or two 
above, darts into the middle of the crowd, crying, 
“ Ach teem ! 'ach wem ! ach wem ! ray ])ig is twice the 
size of that, and I’ve only had him fattening these 
last three Aveeks. Why, that Avon’t be fit to kilt till 
Easter !” — and so saying, he huddles his long dress- 
ing-gown tightly I’ound his legs to hide the flannel 
draAvers in Avhich he has made his a])pcai'ance in the 
middle of the road. Whereupon a noisy discussidii 
ensues among the Avorthy citizens out in the ceiitrc 
of the thoroughfare, as to whether that be the proper 
sort of “ land-swine,” and whether it will fatten Avith 
little food or not, and as to hoAV many “ Centners ” it 
Aveighs ; till heads are thrast from almost every one 
of the u])per windows, and figures of tradesmen appear 
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on the door step of every shop, all in long dirty dress- 
ing-gowns, and with almost as long dirty pipes, to 
take part in the porcine controversy : one standing out 
for so many pounds, and another crying, “ What will 
you bet?” or, “It’isn’t true!” or “ You’re a liar 1” 
after the accustomed amenities, of the place. 

You have, indeed, but to* liken to the hoor^ 
wrangles, to watch the graphic gestures, ajsIJirotice 
tlic elegant and industrious morning costumes of the 
tradesmen and the hand-workers, to know without 
going over your doorstep what they are all saying 
and doing in the middle of the most lashionable 
street of Eisenach, at an hour which should he the 
busiest time of the day. The master-wetiver’s loom, 
which we can see from our window, from morning to 
night, flitting backwards and forwards, suddenly stops 
working ; the neighbouring smith’s hammer ceases 
beating; the haberdasher comes out with the lace 
edging* that he was about to show to some customer 
dangling in his hand; the silversmith sallies forth 
rubbing away at some spoon that he was busy polish- 
ing; the helmeted policeman stops on his rounds; 
the barber halts, with the little leathern box in which 
he carries his razors, soap, and water, under his arm ; 
and indeed every one discontinues working, and even 
the most hastily-pressed loiters on his way — imme- 
diately a pig to sell makes its appearance in the streets 
of the principal Eesidenz Stadt of Thuringia. 

But we have before said the Tlmringian capital is 
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merely a large farmyard, in wliicli agrarian pursuits 
prevail to a far greater extent than the ordinary 
occupations of civic life. The rfcader has already seen 
how, in the village of Molu-a, the chief magistrate is 
merely the Jn-incipal hoor of the hamlet ; how justice 
there alternates with threshing and chaff-cutting ; and 
^w the executive gowrnment of the little place (the 
forS^jjgjding men of tl)e community, the two watch- 
men iind one 2)olicemen) ai’e far more intent upon look- 
ing after their 2)igs and cattle than in guarding and 
protecting their ncighhours. In Eisenach the same 
jumhlc of civic duties and agricultural pursuits holds 
good, though to a less caricature degree. The mayor 
of the Thuringias. capital, certainly, delights in jng- 
feeding, and loves to grow his own sausages like tlie 
Eisenachers in gcnei'al ; hut he can hardly he said to 
throw his whole soul into the pig-stye — like the Mbhra 
Schulze. The judge of the assize coui’t too, though he 
can scarcely,* in fairness, he spoken of as a thorough 
hoor, revels between the intervals of his judicial 
duties (like Cincinnatus of old) in the richness of his 
manure, rather than the subtleties of jurisprudence ; 
and is prone, when he lays aside the sword of justice, 
to wield the cahhage-slicer instead, for the due pre- 
2)aration of his winter stock of Sauer-krauL Noi' is 
there hardly one pure and unmixed civic occupation 
pursued in the town j for the majority of the niastei’- 
tradesmen are petty peasant-jiroprietors as well. The 
master-shoemakers almost all kec']) cows in tlie back- 
yards of their houses. Some of the cabinet-makers 
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have from twelve to fourteen acres of land in tlie 


suburbs, and are more taken witli ploughing their 
fields than planing thfeir deals. Many of the bakers 
are wont to raise the rye they use in the manufacture 
of their black bread*. The Saddler-and-upholsterer 
keeps a coujde of sheep in the wood-house in his 


“ Hof” and loves to grow the wool which he use^ 
to stuff the chairs and sofas of the citizenSjjaP^^ 
the confectioner lays his own eggs, through the ihter- 


ventiou of a dozen or two Cochin-Chinas 


at the back 


of his shop. The furrier, too, is the jirincipal game- 
purveyor and sportsman of the place, for the mere 
sake of the liareskius and rocbuck-liides that he 


rocpiircs in his trade. The one wealthy distiller in 
the town has a dairy in connection with his business, 
besides acres in the suburbs, where he grows the 
])otatoes out of which he manufactures his Com- 
hnmdy-xoine, and his “Jiiiisle Jrrac da Goa,” or echlc 
Jautakc^ Eiaii.” ^Moreover, the so-called merchants. 


who have small “cider-rooms” attached to their 


little chandlers’ -shops, are in the habit of owning 
“garden-houses,” as they arc styled, for the growth 
ol’ the ajiples Avhich they turn into vinegar or apple- 
wine — according to the demands of their customers — 
for there is really no distinguishing the one iluid from 
the other. Then the clod-hopping apothecaries give 
their mind to the congenial occupation of fattening 
geese, and prefer to rear their own feather beds _ to 
dispensing farthings’-woidhs of hair oil to the 
servant-maids of the town, and palming off on 
the peasants a haifpenny-woi'th of dead-dogs’ fat, 
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as an infallible cure for those in a galloping con- 
sumption.’^ 

In fine, we verily believe lliere was hardly one 
person in the petty llaupt-iind-Besidenz Stadt of 
Eisenach, fhat was not more of ‘a boor than either a 
tradesman, a lawyer, /i pfofessor, or even a gentleman ; 
the bookseller,' the goldsmith, the optician, and 

* •.There were two of these worthies in Eisenach, one styled 
the “ Palace Apothecary,” and the other the “ Privileged Palace 
ditto,” and it is impossible to say which was the more ignorant 
boor of the two. In England an oilman’s shop-boy would have 
been more fit to have dispensed drugs; for they were utterly 
•unacquainted with the commonest principles of their business, 
and were in the habit of prescribing for the poor people such 
remedies as 'would h&ve condemned them to several months’ im- 
prisonment as the most impudent quacks in our own country. A 
favourite recipe with tliem for the bite of a dog was to cover the 
wound with some of the hog’s-lard they sold for ointment, and to 
bind it up with a few of the liairs of the animal that had inflicted 
the wound. Indeed, as we happen to know somewhat of che- 
mistry ourselves, it did not take us long to discover that to trust 
such mere hinds with the compounding of medicine \vas an utter 
disgrace to so-called “educated” Germany; for there was hardly 
a barber-surgeon in the Thuringian capital wdio was not a gentle- 
man and a scholar compared with them ; and our own son, thougli 
only seventeen years of age, had often to go round to their shops 
and teach them how to make up the chemicals he required for 
photographic purposes. A druggist in England is almost inva- 
riably a man of education, and usually a gentleman in manners ; 
but these fellows were boors in knowledge and boors in the mat- 
ter of politeness too — having the manners of an English navigator 
and the education of an English parish apprentice. Nevertheless, 
they were admitted to the fashionable Klemda club, thoiigb, 
for ourselves, we should have as soon thought of fraternizing with 
an English dustman as admitting either the Palace-Apothccary 
or the Palace-Privileged ditto iiita the sacred circle of our own 
family. 
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the drunken Lord High Chamberlain himself, plunged 
their minds into the heap of manure, and geese, and 
pigs, treasured in theii^ back-yards, far more#fervently, 
as we have already said, tlian they did into either 
letters, science, arts, *or the ceremonies of fashion. 
So tliat it Avas impossible to hear them talk* for two 
minutes together witliout the mie* asking the otlie^ 
“ How much do you get for your dung? 

“What do potatoes cost the sack?'' or, “Hoav mhny 
pounds did your last pig Aveigh?” &c. 

Ea^ou at the l)ack of the lirst-class hotels in Eise- 
nach, a large farmyard usually exists ; so that the 
traATller Avho happens to be put into a bed-room that' 
overlooks the “ if i^^ termed^ is often jinable 

to sleep after day -break from the cackling of geese, 
the grunting of saauuo, and croAAung of cocks ; AAdiile 
the disgusting stench that rises from the muck-heap 
stored in the rear of each of the taverns (for there is 
not a AA^ater-eloset in connection Avith any of them), is 
sufficient to sicken any but a nightman’s stomach. 
It is the invariable custom indeed, throughout the 
Thuringian capital, not only Avith the ])roprietors of 
every hotel, but Avith all the citizens of the place, to 
treasure up the entii’e excreta of all living in the 
house, as though it were a mound of untold Avealth. 
For it is a rule Avith the people, if they possess no 
acres themselves, to allow those Avho have a feAV fields 
in the suburbs to cart aAvay the house refuse, upon 
the understanding that they are to have so much land 
for the growth of potatoes for so many loads of dung 
— the ordinary rate being one acre for every ten cart- 

VOL. I. N 
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loads of maimre. In Tliuringia it is customary to 
manure the land only once every three years, the 
rotation of crops lasting only fhat time, and the land 
being devoted to the gi’owth of potatoes the first 
year, to that of rye or wheat the second, and barley 
or oats file third, ip^ence, as tlic dung-heap of each 
^ouso usually amounts, at the year’s end, after having 
DeS^jjgly intermixed with the old straw beds, Avhich 
the ‘citizens, the Mayor, and the Lord Chamberlain, 
all delight to sleep upon for the inirpose, to some five 
or six cart-loads, every householder is in the habit of 
getting for tliis the use of half an acre of land for 
the growth of the potatoes which he and his family, 
and his equally-boloved pigs, rc(|uirc throughout the 
twelvemonth. 

The quantity of potatoes consumed by the people 
of Eisenach is really incredible, and hence the reason 
for the universal mauure-stoi'ing throughout the city. 
Half an aeVe of potato land yields upon the average 
from 3G to 40 sacks of 100 and odd pounds each, or 
between 3000 and 4000 pounds’ weight, and this is 
what each Eisenach family requires every year for the 
consumption of their pigs and tliemselves. In fact, 
many of the modern Saxons know no other l‘ood — 
living even harder than the jjoorest Irish do in our 
country ; the members of the family eating no less 
than 2000 lbs. weight of potatoes in the course of the 
year, which is at the rate of more than 5 lbs. a day. 
Nor should the reader imagine that such a habit 
prevails only in the poorer portion of the community ; 
for, as a rule, potatoes and salt constitute the supper 
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every evening of almost every well-to-do family j while 
on the week days potato-dumplings, with fresh or dried 
fruit, or potato-soup -^ith the smallest scrap of fat 
pork in it, or potato salad, with a raw pickled herring, 
are the principal delicacies served at the ta’bles of the 
gentry. 

To a stranger, this mixture oH Agrarian and civi^ 
life is of a most temper-trying character. ij^jpBra 
man like ourselves, who happens to he somewhift of 
a scientific and experimental turn of mind, the 
sausage-making ])ursuits of the opticians, and the 
jjotato-digging propensities of the cabinet-makers, 
have made us, over and over again, Avish that the 
economical divisions of labour had* travelled .as far 
as the heart of CJermany. For often, Avhen we have 
wanted some delicate piece of apparatus, such as a 
galvanometer or a specilic-gravity balance, from the 
hands of the only mechanician in the town, we have 
gone to his sho]), after waiting some couple of months 
for the completion of the Avork, and found on the 
very day Avhcu avc were assured it Avoidd be ready, 
the Avliolc of the hands — master, journepnen, and 
apprentice — aAvay from the Avorkshop, and busily en- 
gaged in hacking sausage-meat in the sitting-room. 
Again, Avhen our son Avanted some noAV camera linished, 
we should find the entire body of journeymen and 
Lch-jungers off to the fiekls, either hoeing potatoes or 
digging them up for their master, Avhile the ordinary 
business of tlie tradesman Avas left at a stand-still. 
In fact, at such seasons, no Avork but that of a pastoral 
character goes on. TheprincipalmilUncrs, for instance. 

N 3 
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gave up boimet-jnaking in tlie autumn, and retired 
from tlic ^[agcma to the wasli-liousc to superintend 
the boiling doAvn of some three liundred pounds’ 
weiglit of plums ; and tliere they remained for twelve 
hours, stirring away one alter* the other, until the 
fruit was reduced to a thick pulp (not unlike liquid 


vajner mclclte)\ art\?r»which it had to be potted away 


fijin the winter, instead of butter on the bread. 


Suc^i a concoction is known by the name of 
sc/t^e)ij\[t(ss (literally plum pap or squash), and strongly 
resembles paste-blacking in ap])earance, while in taste 
it is about as agreeable as the sickly medicinal coni- 
*pouud known as electuary ” in our apothecaries’ 
shops. ^ A little later in the year, you will find every 
trade ’s-person in the town neglecting his ordinary 
business for the preparation of the } ear’s sup})ly of 
^mier-kraul; and then, go wliere 3^011 will — to the tax- 
collector’s, the Sfeuer liecinor^^y to 30111’ hnvyer, 3a:)iir 
doctor, youv tailor, your boot-makei*, or your banker 
— 3011 will find that they are awa}^ at the market, 
buying their 120 {zioci Hrhoc/c) or .240 {vier klchock) 
of immense white-heart summer cabbages for the 
manufacture of the beastly national dish. Then lur 
a dav^ or two afterwards the entire household will he 


engaged in slicing down the vegetative cannon-balls 
by means of an instrument like a carpenter’s plane ; 
or else in salting the shreds in enormous pickling- 
tubs, or rather small vats, the united family being 
severally engaged i]i thumping and pressing the mess 
into a compact mass ; after which a heavy stone 
placed on top of it, and there it is left to ferment 
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into puti’idity till the end of the year, when the taste 
is pronounced to be extremely delicate — as delicate, 
indeed, as rotten eggs or assafeetida, to those whose 
senses are not quite as callous as the flushers of 

f ) 

sewers. 

In fine, such is the farmyard mania among the 
tradesmen of the Thuringian capital, that even th 
“ palace conlectioner ” keeps a dozen or so of ‘*®8v3ys 
about the mixen at the liack of liis shoji, and keeps 
the noisy gobbling Ijirds too, more for pleasure than 
profit ; for ivlien ive wanted one of them for our 
Christmas dinner, no money ivould induce the palace- 
idiot to part with one of his Tnit-liiihiicr, for he told 
us that such birds were regarded as a curiosity in 
Saxony. The ])ropensity for pig-keejiing, however, 
is somewhat more rational, seeing that each G-ermau 
family, in the course of the year, consumes on an 
average from :2r)0 to 400 jiounds’ weight of sausages 
(either in the form of liver ditto, red ditto, hard ditto, 
or Savoyard ditto, as the ease may be) ; and to produce 
this amount of food, two pigs, at least, are required to 
bo kept, .so that commerce and handicraft have to bo 
alike sacrificed to the tending of swine, and the shop 
neglected for the stye ; while the rear of every dwel- 
ling-house, hotel, and government office is converted 
into an open stagnant sewer, where the refuse of the 
people, and their kindred pigs, is allowed to rot and 
reek for the sake of the equally essential potatoes 
that, as we have said, are consumed by every Saxon 
family by the ton weight per annum ! 

Another peculiarity of the Saxon citizens is their 
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love of what are called “garden-houses.” This they 
have in common with the people of Holland, where 
it is usual to see a corpulent gentleman smoking his 
pipe in a sentry-box beside some foetid and duck- 
weedy ditch in the outskirts of the town, and with an 
ostentatious placard stuck up in the few square yards 
mf the garden-grounds, saying, “ my only happiness on 
E!! l^tej,s HERE.” In the same manner all round about 
Eisbnach, there are little buildings hardly bigger than 
sedan-chairs, with a patch of garden land in front ol 
them, about the size of a Turkey carpet ; and thither 
the townsfolk delight to wend their way, in the broil- 
*ing summer’s evenings, laden with coftee-cups and 
cake, sp that they*may smoke their pipe and drink their 
infusion of burnt carrots out in the country. Boast- 
ing Grermans tell you that their countrymen are dis- 
tinguished Irom all other races by their Natur-sinn 
(sense of nature), but, so far as we could judge, this 
Natur-sinn seemed to lie merely in a love of “ green 
stuff,” for they were in the habit of going into ecstasies 
at the sight of the least verdure, exclaiming, on every 
occasion, “ Witnder-schone Gruncl Liehe (Jolt, das ist 
pracldvoll ! ” though they were as insensible as frogs 
to the quieter and tenderer graces of the earth — the 
beauties of light and shade, the harmony of colour, 
or the symmetrical arrangement of form. So much 
so, indeed, that wo used often to ivondcr why, if mere 
verdure was so pleasant to them, a dish of salad or 
water-cresses should not throw them into like rap- 
tures ; and how it was, if their nation was so remark- 
able for this same the poetry of their country 
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should be so utterly deficient in every picturesque 
quality, and marked by none of that exquisite percep- 
tion of the daintier h(?auties of external nature which 
is to he found in the writings of our own Wordsworth, 
Tennyson, Keats, and Shakespeare. 



SECtlON III.— FASHIOK^ABLE LIFE. 


CHAPTEE I. 

OF THE ELEGANCIES OF LIFE IN SAXONY. 

We have no wish to speak of the eniit'e Gennan race 
as a senii^jivilized people, hut little acquainted with 
those polite ol)scrvances wliich constitute the decencies 
of good society in modern times ; for as yet we have 
but seen and studied the Ehenish and Saxon com- 
munities. At the tables-d' hdtc tlie best liotcls, liow- 
ever, as well as at the German baths, one is in the 
habit of associating with tourists from every part 
of the German kingdom and principalities — and 
witli tourists, lie it remembered, who do not rank 
as the vulgar or poorer portion of the population ; 
and we can safely say, though we have lived 
in such hotels for months together, and eaten 
our midday meal with the hundred different guests 
that assemble there day after day in the season, we 
never yet saw the German gentleman or lady, officer 
or nobleman, who knew how to take tlieir Ibod, or to 
conduct themselves at dinner with more decency or 
grace than an English publican or stage-coachman. 
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To understand this part of the social problem, 
the reader must bear in mind that forks are 
comparatively a modern innovation — ^liaving been 
known among us for little more than a couple of cen- 
turies 5 for one Thoinas Corryate tells us," as a great 
novelty, in a book written by bim in 1608, that “ at 
Venice it was then the mode td p'rovide each person^ 
at dinner with a fork to hold the meat, bej^jl^TOe 
ordinary knife and spoon ” — it being considered ill- 
manners there to touch the viands with the fingers 
and he adds, quaintly enough, “ I myself have thought 
it good to imitate the new Italian fashion since I 
came home to England.” We must remember, too,” 
that in a sausage-eating country like Geraiany, such 
articles as forks are still not likely to be in general 
use ; for it is by no means unusual to see a /ody, 
after having walked out to the suburbs, and halted at 
some neighbouring “ beer-garden ” for refreshment, 
draw a small cylinder of sausage from’ her pocket, 
and proceed to eat it with the clasp-knife she in- 
variably can-ies with her, and without either plate oi 
table-cloth, after the fa.shion of an English navigator, 
or “ chaw-bacon.” 

Among such a people, therefore, it is not in the 
least astonishing that the use of a fork at dinner is 
found to be a matter of difficulty ; indeed, we heard 
indirectly from a young Saxon lady, who -visited 
London, during the recent International Exhibition, 
that it took her at least a fortnight before she could 
be taught to use her knife and fork ioyether. The 
common practice among German gentlefolks at dinner 
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is to pin tlie meat clowsi to the plate with the fork 
held straight up, while the handle is clutched firmly 
in the fist and tlion to j^roceod to hack the slice of 
meat into so many little dice, the knife being hold tlie 
while by tlie blade, luthor than the handle, in the 
same manner as a countryman cuts at his bread 
^aud bacon. After this, the knife is thrown down on 
and the I'ork removed to the right hand, 
by .TOich means, the ]ueces are raisi'd one after 
the other to the mouth ; whereupon the ibrk is laid 
aside, so that the gravy may be duly lap]ied u]) with 
the knifc ; and, when this elegant process is finished, 
‘bits of broad are thrown into the plate, and the fork 
once more resumed, in order to moji up every jiarticle 
of grease remaining on the ])latter. Finally, the 
prongs of the fork itself are dxdy cleansed by means 
of a bit of crust being rubbed into them ; and when 
this has been eaten, by the noble lady or gentleman, 
as the case may be, the plate thus wiped out, and the 
knife and fork thus primitively cleaned, are ready for 
the enjoyment of the next course. Clean jilatcs, 
indeed, and clean knives and forks with each change 
of dish, are lii.vurics which even (ierman jirinces are 
yet unacquainted with ; so that no matter whether the 
previous dish partaken of may have been iish, or stew 
reeking with garlic, or a bird ilavoured with junipers, 
or a bit of “ s^yinc’s llesh ” eaten with ])utrid cab- 
bage, and the one to come a jmddiiig with sweet 
sauce, it is all the same to the insensate German 
palate ; for no Ibregone smack of the onions, or the 
herrings, or the game, or the “ high ” greens is dis- 
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tinguished by them, and tlie flavour of the “ sand- 
tart ” — despite the dirty plate and knife — pronounced 
to be “ extremely deli'catc ” {xchr ddkaf). 

After attendino’ parade at AVcimar — the capital of 
the Grand-duchy (where, we assure the reader, there 
Avas a greater muster of ollictrs <jnd under-oflicers than 
private soldiers, drawn u]) one deep, round three sid^ 
of a square in front of the Palace, so as to 
sight of the asseml)led army ap]iear as fonnidalfle as 
possiVfle) wo dined at the ledde d’hdle of the Erb-Frius 
hotel, Avith the oiliccr Avhom aa'o had, but a foAV mo- 
ments before, seen at the head of the “Handful- 
battalion” (as the Germans call it) displayed on the' 
occasion. And this gentleman, Ave noted, in the course 
'J the repast, took up in his hand the bone of the 
mutton-cutlet to Avhich he had been helped, after 
having cut the greater part of the meat from it, and 
proceeded to scrape the fcAV remaining bits j'rom out 
the crannies of the tiny rib, jjy mc'ans of his 
knife, whicli he held as a clas]) one, expressly for 
the occasion ; and then kej)t continually sucking 
at the blade, so as to got the scraps from bctAA'een 
his thumb and the steel. A'or Avould avc cite this 
ii/dividi/al instance of ill-manners, \A-ero it not to con- 
vince I’hig’lish ladies and gentlemen that aa'c do not draAv 
our conclusions, as to the indecency of the Germans at 
table, from any other class than such as are regarded 
as the di/e of German society. In tlie same manner, 
we Ime seen ladles of rank, dining at the principd 
table d'hdle at Ead-Liebenstein, raise their plate to 
their lips, when they had devoured all the “ Braten ” 
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to which they had been served, and drink off every 
drop of the yravy left behind; so as to save themselves 
the trouble of mopping nj> the remains of the sauce 
with pieces of bread, after the approved mode of the 
conntiy. And yet this offensive act called forth not 
the least indication of slirfirise or disgust from the rest 
^f the Grcrmans preseht at the board. 

that this is no overdrami picture of the 
manners of German gentry at table, every tourist, 
and every English family, who has resided for the 
shortest time in any of the Principalities, will bear us 
out. In England, a joke used to be prevalent that at 
'the lowest eating-houses, where a good dinner was 
advertised 'to be ’supplied to the costermongers and 
“ roughs ” of the British metropolis, at the lowest pos- 
sible price, that in order to ensure a su])ply of clean 
plates at the establishment, “ a Newfoimdland dog was 
kept on the premises.” In Germany, however, clean 
plates for e'ach fresh dish are considered superfluous 
articles of luxury ; the ladies and gentlemen, nobles and 
princes, by means of the bit of crust, before spoken 
of, supplying the place of the tongue of the canine 
animal. In fine, so general is the custom among 
the Germans of regarding a change of plates, or 
knives and forks during dinner as being in no way 
necessary, that the waiters at the best hotels tell 
you they nev'cr dream of offering such dainties 
to any but Englishmen and Frenchmen; and the 
experienced diner at tables d’hote can immediately 
pick out the guests avIio have been accustomed to 
anything like civilized usages, by the alacrity with 
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which they refuse to use their knife and fork, or plate 
a second time. It is astounding, too, to observe how 
German young ladies, ‘when they come to dine at your 
house, will insist upon withholding their dirty plates 
from your servant ; even though you have ’taught the 
serving-maid (at the cost of no^ end of troulile) that 
she must change each “ teller'' after every differei^ 
course. 

Of the style of family feeding and the mannefs at 
table among the Saxon gentry at home, there is hardly 
any necessity to speak, since the reader can readily 
judge how refined these must be after the descriptions 
above-given. Suffice it to say, that a breakfast, such 
as we know it in England, is a meal that cannot 
possibly occur in any household; seeing that none 
in Eisenach, from the highest to the lowest, ladies 
and gentlemen, tradesmen and their families — even 
down to the servants — ever think it necessary either 
to wash thomselves, or brush their hair,* or, indeed, 
to appear in any way but half-dressed for the greater 
part of the day, after leaving their beds in the morn- 
ing; one and all remaining in an offensive state of 
dirt and slovenliness, until either the entire household 
work is finished, or they have some business to call 
them out of doors. We have before spoken of the 
pig-driving in the most fashionable street of the town, 
and told as to how the attractions “ of the fine little 
sausage ” brought all the better-to-do, but mi washed, 
tradesmen to their doors, in their dressing-gowns 
and slippers, even a few moments before dinner-time ; 
and now let us add tluit’wc have been to an advocate 
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in the afternoon, and found him in his cobhler-like 
office, habited in the same universal old greasy and 
tattered rehe cle cliamhrc, and smoking a long trombone- 
like pipe, as he scribbled at the little rude toilette- 
table of a desk before him. 

The usual matutinal co.stume of the young ladies 
^t home, on the otlicr liand, consists of nothing but 
a''"'j^jj^.'’oat, an old coloured-chintz sleeping-jacket, 
without even stays or bodice beneath it, and a close- 
fitting calico nightcap, about as elegant in shaj^e and 
look as tliat of a sick boy in a parish inlirnuuy with 
us ; while over their neck is spread any old duster- 
Tike rag with Avhieh they can cover their shoulders; 
their feet being thrust into such a jrair of I)urst-out 
slip-shod shoes, as no decent person in our own 
country Avould i)ick uj) in the street. Nor must 
the reader imagine that tlic above picture of German 
ladies in their morning attire is in the least over- 
coloured ; 01 tliat we jiaint this universal portrait of the 
Saxon baronesses and gentlewomen, the young as well 
as old, as thev are to be I’ound at home in the morn- 
ing — up to noon-day and even later — from the out- 
ward ajipcarance of any one eccentric individual. On 
tlie contrary, we sjicak merely of what is the (jnici'nl 
cu.stom, even Avith ladies of title, the wives of judgt's, 
and the female members of the families of government 
officers, and those ol' the professional gentry. Indeed, 
a German woman, no matter what lier station, regards 
any old thing she can lay her hands on as lit to wear 
in the house ; and believes that gowns and bodices, not 
to speak of clean culls and collars, are articles utterly 
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superfluous for her to put on, in the presence of her 
husband and cliildren ! Nor can it he said tliat the 
harsh lines of this sketch are due to national prejudice; 
for it was only some twelve months or so back that 
there appeared a letter in one of the principal Berlin 
papers, written by a German; up^)raiding his country- 
women for the shameless and tliity state of theii^ 
persons in their own houses in the early pai^g|H!!m 
day ; and coneluding by eontnisting the filthy state of 
the entire household of a morning in an ordinary 
Teutonic family, Avith that of the neat and deeent 
appearance of ei'ery member of any respectable Eng- 
lisliman’s house, Avhen sitting down to their comfort- 
able morning meal. 

Indeed, breakliist, as an Englishman knows it, Avith 
a snowy damask-cloth to cover the solid mahogany 
table, the bright sihxn' urn steaming aAvay over the 
equally bright sih'or tea-pot, milk-jug and sugar 
basin — the sim[)le china cups arranged at'one end of 
the table Avhere the mistro.'^s of the house is to pre- 
side — the plates, and knives and forks, all tidily set 
round the other ])arts of the board — the silver egg- 
stand and toast-rack, Avith the dish ol' broiled ham, or 
kidneys, or cold chicken, as the ease may be, set out 
ill the centre alongside of the glass Initter-dish and 
the crisp crusty cottage-loaf of Avhite bread on its 


carved platter, the Avood of Avhich is as Avliite as ncAV 
Tunbridge A\’are — such a sight as this, in the clean, 
^>iugly . carpeted, solidly - furnished, cosy parloui’, is 
assuredly never to be observed in any other land than 
our own. Where else, too, is to bo seen the like of 
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the deceit English Iioiisewife, as spruce and tidy, and 
as carefully dressed for breakfast, no matter how early 
the hour,^ as if she were attired for the grandest 
party of Iriends in the evening? for, though she wears 
her niorningrgowii instead of lier evening one, it 
differs from her best merely in the material, and is a 
^i^hadc less fashionable in its make ; wliile her hair 
^^1^^ mootli as satin, and as well arranged as you 
would find it later in the day. With so bright an 
example, too, is it likely that the daughters and the 
sons of such a family would venture to apjiear at the 
meal in a less trim or orderly condition ? while even 
' the waiting-maid herself, who has had to sweep and 
dust the room before breakfast, has to conform to the 
general cleanliness ; and is never allowed to enter the 
parlour unless she has tidied herself after the work, 
and made herself fit to come into an assembly where 
nothing but comfort, order, and decency are expected 
to prevail. 

Such a meal, such a sight, it must require a 
hundred years of progress before the boorish 
Saxons can ever be made to understand the social 
enjoyment of 'J'hink, now, of a (iernian breakfast 
in Saxony, by way of contrast. The ])icture we have 
given of the Engjish repast is that which prevails, 
not among the titled and wealthier classes, but among 
the well-to-do members of British middle life. Kor is 
the sketch that of an unusual feast, but such as occurs 
every morning in every well-regulated homestead. 
Well, the usual “early bit,’’ as the first meal is 
significantly called in (lermany, consists, among ordi- 
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nary middle-class folk, of a tin tray of white hreadlets 
placed in the centre of the table, which is utterly 
destitute of cloth, and has merely a few toffee-cups 
arranged anyhow at one corner of the hoard, while 
the earthen coffee-pot is put to stand oi> the stove in 
a corner of the room. No*r ii^^ there so much as a 
knife or plate ; nor, indeed, (Either a milk-jug p*'' 
sugar-hasin, or even a single chair set to 
coming of the several members of the family, who 
make their appearance almost in the same state as they 
spring out of bed, on hearing that the coffee is served. 
In they come, one by one, shuffling across the bare 
hoards of the wretched room, some a quarter of an 
hour after the others, aecording as tlrey have felt more 
or loss hungry, or drowsy, as the case may be ; for 
none is expected to wait for the rest, and eaeh helps 
himself, or herself, to the contents of the coffee-pot 
and the bread-tray, just as he or she will. First, comes 
the grubby'ohl mother, most likely ; about as graceful 
in appearance as an Irish basket- woman at the Lgndon 
green-markets, and ceiiainly not looking half as tidy 
as an English charwoman ; for she has slijjped on 
merely an ohl dark woollen petticoat and thrown a 
shawl over her head, and pinned it under her chin. 
Then, as she stands at one corner.'of the table, she 
begins, alone, to partake ol' the sumptuous Hire ; for the 
“ black coffee,” as it is called, consists of a decoction 
of the smallest-possible, cheapest-possible, and filthiest- 
possible Java berries, thickened and blackened witli 
the powder of burnt carrots ; and this wash is drunk 
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neat — without either milk or sugar, we repeat, to 
palliate it. 

We have uo particular s]uto against the reader, 
hut wo do wish he could only taste a mouthful of 
this same mpriiiug-hevcrage. Our street “saloupc” 
is nectar to it, and, avo give him our word, a glass of 
^-salts-and-scnna jdeasunt tipple to the hlackiiig-like 
Wo never tried it on our boots, but we are 
satisfied it wmdd polish much better than it drinks. 
Again, it might be good for Japan varnish, and serve to 
lacquer a .London brow)i-]wper tea-tray ; and it might 
make very .good Tndiau-ink in its way ; but we pledge 
our honour tluit wo would as soon think of drinking 
the secreti(.in of a.cuttle-lish, or sipping a cup-full of the 
unsavoury li(piid known at the gas-works as “ black 
jack,” as making our breakli'.st off a mug-full of that 
dark-coloured slush, called “ black coffee ” indermany 
— which always has seemed tons to be more fitted for 
tarring a sh.iji’s bottom than solacing a human being’s 
stomach. 

Well, the elegant old Tkau vox Fisii-i’Afi, or the 
gracious Ghai ix vox Ai'iu.k-wo.max, ])ours out a cup of 
the “ black broth,” and, as she stands alone at tlu' table, 
dips her long catcqiillar-like hreudlet into the me.ss; 
and then after having soaked the roll, till it is as soli 
and brinvn as a bit u\' wet ginger-bread, proceeds, in ac- 
cordance with the most high-and-nohly-born “lashuai 
of Germany, to suck the end of it as a charity-hoy does 
a lolly-pop; and when she has removed all the black 
moistened pap from the rest of the long breadlet, she 
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ffoes on to soak the sucked end of the roll as before : 
and so continues, soaking and sucking, till the elegant 
meal is finished ; after which she turns her. coffee-cup 
down in her saucer, as a sign that she is “sat,” as the 
ladies here politely phrase it — and theji ’away “ the 
gracious Frau von Fish-fijg ” shuffles, to 'tell her 
daughters once more that the cefflee is I’eady. 

In a few ininutes afterwards, the proud,^ 
ladies theinselves make their appearance at ’the 
sumptuous board, each in a white calico night-cap, 
as we have said, and without either a bodice or a 
gown to cover tbeir bodies. Thus elegantly attired 
ibey proceed, while one rubs her unwashed eyes with 
her unwashed hands, and the other. keeps .scratching 
away at her unbrushed hair under her ea]), to go 
tlirongli the same refined oi)eration of cofibe-drinking, 
both standing- at the table, as their mother had done 
before them (and, indeed, as our dustmen and cab- 
men do aft the early colfee-stalls in the streets of 
London), and jerking away, every now and then, at 
the one old woollen petticoat enveloping their lower 
limbs, like the sack of a J*’reneh journeyman-baker, 
to keep it from hilling at their leet. And when the 
girls have sucked their rolls to the end, the father, 
maybe, makes his aY>pearanee in his dressing-gown 
and drawers, to go through the same elegant process ; 
the only one, indeed, of the family who ajipears 
dressed for the occasion being the son, and ho is 
washed and tidied — not because such silly formality 
is expected ol' him at home — but beeausehehas either 
to go to his comptoh' or to his military duties, or to 
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be at tlie ibrost-mon’s school, as the case may be, at 
sucli an early hour. 

The feniale fashion of appearing in night-caps till 
a, late hour in the day is not confined merely to 
ladies at homo, hut prevails even at the fiishionable 
German baths, nhere decent women think it by no 
^rcans unseemly to ‘sit thus slovenly attired, in pul)lic, 
otnsi^f-the doors of the dilVerent hotels they inhabit, 
and' that till within an hour or so of dinner- 
time. 

The 10 o’clock nu'al, which is ecpiivalcnt to the 
English luncheon, or the French (h'jetbirr b ia 
foitrcltHic, has no more ceremony about it, and, 
indeed, no »more rclinement in the serving of it, than 
the “early bit;” since in most houses this meal is not 
served at all, but each member ol' the family is left to 
go to the enpboai’d and cut olf a slice of black bread, 
as thick as an octavo volume, and to smear it witli 
butter, in the same manner as a bricklaver trowels 
a dal) ol’ mortar ovor a lirick. '^riuai, witli tl)o sliVcs 
in tlieir liands, the ladies sliudle about tlie lioiis(‘, 
bitiuL;’ out large seiuicireidar ])ieees as they swi*e|) or 
dust the rooms, or jiroetvd with the ironing ol' their 
skirts t'or th(3 next grand liall. 

For the due enjoyimait of tlu^ 10 oV'loek meal, 
liowever, it is generally customary ibr the master ei 
the house to retir(‘ to some tavern in the town, eitla'i' 
the '‘Town-Councillor's Cellar,'' or the " Jtock 
Cellar," or Ileavcm knows what otlier lioer-cellar it 
may be (Ibr tliero is a lieer-liouse to almost every 
dozen of the population) in order to wasli the bit e( 
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dry black bread and sausage wliich lie takes with liim, 
down with a glass of beer. And there lie will sit, at 
a table, and in a room, not half so tidy as* a public- 
house parlour, and, indeed, not a whit better than a 
London tap, with his clasp-knife in onc*hand and the 
hiuik of black rye-bread In the other, amid the 
reeking tobacco smoke, eating *and gossiping awavy^ 
Vt ith the inaster-tradesmen, or lawyers, or duci^???^ or 
government clerks, who have all left their business 
on the same errand, only an hour or so after the com- 
rnencement of the day’s work. Others, on the 
contrary, retire to the chandler’s shops, where, alone, 
tlie delighted in by the more fiery -throated 

citizens, is allowed to be sold; and 'tliere, 'calling for 
11 raw red-herring or raw pickled-cucumber, they 
proceed either to strip off the skin of the dried lish 
witli their fingers and eat it raw in their bands, or 
else to bite off bits of the gigantic gherkin as they 
hold it, like^i green sausage, in their fists,* while they 
sip their glass of carraway corn-lirandy-wine, and 
declare that the '‘ smack of the feast is truly delicate.’^ 
Among the Eisenach ladies, whenever they have 
occasion to be away Irom home at so early an hour as 
to prevent their taking the 10 o’clock meal at their 
OAvii house, it is by no means unusual for the sweet 
creatures to drop in at one of the butchers’ shops, and 
hid the /fc/W/cy” chop up for them a groscheu’s 
Worth of raw beef or ]>ork (according to taste) with 
some raw onions which the damsels biang ready 
With them ; and, when this has been done, they cram 
the lump of hacked meat into tlieir pocket — olten 
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without even a piece of paper to cover it ; and, then 
having provided themselves with a hali*penny roll at 
the next Ifaker’s, proceed, with the meat in one hand, 
and the bread in the otlier, to take a bite, first at the 
chopped tiesh and then at the '' Brodchcti ;'' or else, 
cutting tlie SehnneV ii\ twain, and spreading the 
vjiminee ol* raw pork and onions betweei\ the slices, they 
mtBttklv the two together — laughing at tliose who sliud- 
der at tlie sight of the brutal meal, and declaring it, 
with a smack of the lips, to be '' puiuc fine!' Indeed 
we have before s])oken ol* finding the Commandant at 
the Wartburg engaged in a like elegant repast. 

AYe happen t) have eaten onr food among the 
blacks of India, and we can conscientiously avow 
that, even there, we observed greater decency at 
meals among the lowest of the Calcutta population 
tlian we have ever witnessed among the highest 
gentry in 'Saxony. Ihit, so that we may do hd 
wrong to the people about whom we are now writ- 
ing, we will llivour tlie ]*eader v/ith a lew extracts 
from one of the most accredited of (b'rman works 
concerning thes(^ sanu‘ social observances; Ibr it 
is better in sudi cases to hd the })eople speak io\' 
themselves, and sliow how utterly ignorant they arc 
concerning those manners, which — small things as 
they may be in reality to the philoso])hie eye — arc, 

‘-r- What may be the origin of tliis German phrase it is dillleul*; 
to say. There is no siicli word as pitim? to be found in tlr' 
Worterhuch. The term would seem to he an ignorant corruplicn 
of the English hifjy and hence to signify fine to a (jrcat degree. 
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nevertheless, infullililc tests as to the advancement of 
any nation beyond the rudeness of savage life. Tliank 
Clod! we ourselves have learned, like Eran^elin, to sit 
down and bend our head in tluuik fulness over the 
poorest possible repast — so long as it 1)0* decently and 
cleanly served — but, as a person reared aniong tlic 
amenities of life, we cannot bcl]) having an innat^^ 
luuTor of dirt or indecency at table ; and tliou^lili^hio 
matter of the tootbsomcnoss of tlermaji dishes *may 
resolve itself into a ([ucstion of ethnological taste, still 
tlic mode ol‘ eating, in all nations, even down to the 
most savage, is held to be somewliat of a^ sacred cha- 
racter ; and it is for the utter want of this sense of 
cleanliness at meals that wo have an. inclfable loathing 
for the people among whom we are now living. Not 
a nation exists, however barbarous, that we are ac- 
cpiainted with, but believes it necessary to wash their 
bands and face before touching iood. But these 
])coplo, in'their own luanes, coiwider it n« disgrace to 
eat, even their mid-day incal, without liavin:; cleansed 
their skin, or combed their hair; and to take n-p the 
lood in their unwashed ha'c.ds, and so to cai ry it t') tin :r 
unwashed months, witlmut the giace of cither thauk- 
i'ulness or table-cloth, and in ma.ny eases without even 
plates or dishes. Ihit, as we said before, it is better 
to let (lermans themselves sireak upon such matters, 
and thus to allow the civib/'cd v.a rid to draw their 
own conclusions upi)n the matter, ra.tlier than that we, 
as Mnglishmen, should sit in judgment upon their 
shortcomings as rt'gards manners ttud ivlinement. 

As Avo have said, Im.^pilalily, in (lermany is a 
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virtue comparatively unknown ; for in a land where 
there is scarcely any home comfort, and people consent 
to live inc their houses “unseen of men,” hut little 
better than pigs — many of them considering it unne- 
cessary to dress, or even to wash themselves, through- 
out the day, unless they have occasion to stir abroad 
reader will readily conceive that such things as 
-pai'ties, and even lialls, at home can liar 
even take place. Indeed, during our stay in the 
country we never heard of one such party being 
given — the only dances occurring at the club- called 
the “ Klemda,” and the dinners being confined to an 
invitation to some tahlc (Thole at one or other of the 
hotels. In a word, the Germans have, as a rule, 
but one mode of receiving f’riends at their houses, 
and that is at what are called “ cofl'cc-drinkings ” 
— entertainments which are usually given at three 
or four in the afternoon, and to which ladies 
alone are usually invited. Indeed, so common is 
the custom of excluding all gentlemen from these 
assemblies, that an Mnglish lady informed us, that 
when she first went into these societies, she Avas 
under the impression that she was associating with 
a company of Avidows. '^I’ho absence of the male 
sex, howcA'cr, from such as.semhlies, the stranger, 
after a I'cav mouths’ residence in the coiintiy, ceases 
to Avouder at ; for at the hour at Avhich such parties 
arc usually given, the men are mostly in the taverns 
drinking their beer and smoking their ])ipes, and the 
charms of such enjoyments arc, to a true German 
mind, infinitely preferable to' that of female society; 
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for when we assure the reader that there was hut one 
Cfcrman in the whole town of Eisenach — and he was 
a hypochondriac — who did not pass every, night of 
his life away from his family, and amid the tobacco- 
fumes of some tavern, or petty club, i^ tvill not be 
difficult to understand hoiv little domestie enjoyment 
is known among such a people. .Home, indeed, which^ 
is one of tlie most poetic of words in EnglajjjJ,. iS" 
always sjioken of by the tavern-loving Teuton under 
the literal and jirosaic title of “ the house” — even as 
the husband always terms his wife his “woman,” and 
the Avife, in her turn, denominates her married partner 
her “ man.” 

Noav, as these Koff(‘c-()(h r-Thcp-ff(‘SclhrlHifteji(\\iQri^\y, 
“ coffee or tea companies ”) are peculiar to the country 
which forms the subject of the present book, we will 
append a description of the entertainment usual on 
such occasions, taken from one of tlie best German 
autliorities <on the subject. 

The lady (Henrietta Davidis) from Avhom we quote, 
alter telling us, in the description she gives as to the 
I'onns to be observed at diiVerent parties, how all- 
important it is that at wedding leasts and “ great 
tables ” Tofphi) a change of plates and knives 

and forks should acconqiany each fresh dish, says — 

'' 'IVi jcicin OuTiJit irci^cii he icilcr lm^ ('c i f c in cn iS li cn muit ?0ta( 
C'nit'cln tOicncr ccu'Cvlv’di ; '' 

—thus implying that upon ordinary occasions such 
hixuries arc by no means necessary ; and that only at 
“line eatings” is it c.ssential to pay attention to such 
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fastidious fomialitics ; after which she proceeds to 
give us an account of the cerenionies requisite to ]jc 
observed in connection with the “ tea and coflee drink- 
ings ” of tlie country, c. (j . : — 

“ Tlie la'dies are to he arranged round a table,” she 
says, “over wliich a napkin (xririelfc) is, to Ijc spread. 
But when the coinpawy is numerous, then the younger 
are to 1)0 put into an adjoining room with the 
dodr open, and tlie elder ones seated on a sofa. 'I'lu' 
tea or coifeo is to be made in a side chamber, and wlu'u 
right hot {irc/if /teix,'!) sen'od to the ladies upon a tray 
with milk, sugar, and a decanter of red wine, or 
liqueur-bottle full of rum or arrae ” ! ! ! — the hitter bein”' 
the German equivalent of the Ihiglish gin. Then, 
what the Gormans call “ bakework,” that is to say, 
biscuits and cakes of various kinds, together with 
tliin slices of black bread-and-butter, are to be handed 
round in little baskets {Korhi-hcii) to the companv. 
The cups ai'o not to be taken round one at a time,nortoo 
soon after the assembling of the company, we are told, 
but arc to be placed togetlier on a tea-tray, and carrial 
to each of the ladies; and when they have all linislied, 
the cups are to be collected and rapidly rinsed 
{(/a^piUl) — so that noiH? ol' the parly may have the 
misfortune of drinking after the other out of an un- 
washed vessel ! Then the cups an; to be again filled 
anil handed round with tlu' “ bakework ” and Idai'k 
liread-aiul-lnitter as before. I n the same manner, the 
cups are to be ])resented a llilnl time! and a quiulcr 
of an hour afterwards tlie whole is to be cleareil away. 
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After this the lady of the liouse, says the authoress, 
arranges some entertainment for the company, such 
as cards (wliich arc generally played for iifinningn, or 
less than a farthing, stakes) for the elder ladies, or 
forfeits or cliarades for the younger ones.; and during 
such games dessert-plates add l<;nives (hut no forks !) 
with a slice of fruit tart in c'aeh arc to be takci^ 
round to the party accompanied by some 

favourite drink — raspljerry-lemonade,* or 
sugar-water or fruit-syrup being generally given on 
t^uch occasions, d’hen a pause of a fjuarter of an hour 
is to ensue, after which a small portion of cream or 
“ greis-meal ” {,Aii<jl., Embden groats), or starch- 
pudding, or potatoe-meal jelly, is to be sent round 
on small plates or saucers, each accompanied 
with a tea-spoon (because it would be rather diffi- 
cult to carry such slippery Ibod to the mouth 
witli a knife as before) ; with this a sauce is to 
be seiTed,*and a basket of macaroons to fblloAV. The 
l)lates or saucers are then to be retained by each 
lady, and, alter a quarter of an hour’s pause, a second 
tart is to be ])rcsented, together with slices of pears, 
apples, or oranges, which have l)een previously peeled 
and cut up into a bowl — the fruit being handed round 
to the asseinidy eitlier by the lady of the house, hei 
daughter, or some young lady oHu'iating on the occa- 
sion. Einally, another cream, or some sweet “ meal- 
food ”is to be otl'ered to the ladies before separating — 
lh‘ mmc. (lirlff jj/afes and spoons hchi(/ retained to tiu 
end of the entertainment ! I ! 

Then the writer labours us witli a description o: 
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the ceremonies to be observed at “ gentlemen and 
ladies’ teas ” — 

Screen ^?amcn 

(though such parties as these, wo have said before, 
seldom occf.ni;, except upon the occasion of christen- 
ings or' betrothals) — of"^ which the IblloAving is an 
epitome ; — 

ladies, as tliey arrive, are to be lianded to a 
sofo, or seated in a luilt-circle round about a small talile 
set in the centre of the room, the gentlemen i>*roup- 
ing themselves about the others at pleasure. Then a 
tray-full of cups of tea, sugar, milk, three kinds of 
biscuits, slices of black bread-and-butter ^vith red 
wine, or iho hol(l(.\^ full of veat spirits, as before, is to 
be handed first to tlie elderly ladies on tlie sofa, tlieii 
to the younger ones, and, last of all, to the gentle- 
men. After the tray has been carried round three 
bimes (as at the ladies’ parties), the cups are to bo 
taken away^ Tlien comes a pause, during which tlie 
eompany play at whatever may lie agreeable — caixls, 
Dr music, according to the taste of the guests, in 
bhis interval '' Bischoff ov^'Cardinar ' — the latter being 
i peculiar kind of Gr(‘rman drink made u]) of wine 
lavoured with fruit and sweetened with sugar (and 
lot unlike the messes English children are sonudiines 
n the habit of compounding in their wine-glasses 
luring dessert) — is to be oflered to the assembly, 
together with some such fruit tart as the season may 
ilford. Next, small ])latesor saucers of* cold rice-meal 
ludding and Iruit-juice arc to be served, with a tea- 
;poon, to each person. Later in the evening a second 
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tart, with the aforesaid liischof {Anffl., hishop) or “ Car- 
dituil,” is to he presented. And, finally, after another 
pause, pieces of “ marinirkr hcvrhg” (described here- 
after), or raw ham, bread and cheese, cold meat or fish, 
salad, or raw smoked-salmon, or raw sausages, or smoked 
meat, or raw-herring salad ifpon bread and butter, or 
hard-boiled eggs and parsley, or ■■ black bread and 
radishes, are to be offered to the guests as a crownh'i^ 
relish to the elegant entertainment ! ! ! * 

Such people as have never had the misfoi-tune to 
be present at one of these refined entertainments 
cannot possibly have a notion of the amount of trasli 
and mess which Gorman young ladies can manage 
to stow away on such occasions ; indeed, the capacity 
of these damsels’ stomachs, when eating at anothei 
person’s expense, always impresses you with the idei 
of their being utterly underfed at home; and wc have 
seen the girls nudge one another as the Lore 
Chamberlain’s daughters helped themselves to i 
fourth e>r a fifth slice of cake or tart, and heard then 
whisper, “ Well, you know the poor things have onb 
two ])ortions at dinner among six.” In a word, ever 
stranger who visits the town tells }'ou that he never 
in all his experience, beheld such a gaunt, squalid 
underfed race as are the Saxons of the present day 
for you have but to look in their lantern-jaws t( 
understand that not one in a hundred of them has i 
holly ful of substantial food in the course of 
twelvemonth. 

Germans delight, in their jealousy, to make spor 
over the number of begj/ars that arc to be met witl 
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in the British dominions ; hut we can tell them (and 
we happen to know some little about the mendicants 
of Londoii), that an Englisli heggar, living in his 
“ padding-kcn,” and faring upon the broken victuals 
which he chll.ccts from house to house, is better bedded 
and better fed than even’ some of tlic best German me- 

i 

chanics or gentiy-i-a* matter which the English reader 
Wiy perhaps understand when we assure him that even 
the* cleverest working cabinet-maker in Eisenaeli 
gets for his work but 3.v. a-week, over and al)o\-e 
his keep (of the coarsest possilde kind) ; and that he 
is allowed one fai^thing Ibr his brcaklast if directed 
to take such a meal out of doors. 

When \vc Averc a young midshipman in Caleiilta. 
Avc had four black men to carry us about in our 
palanquin, to each of Avhom we ])aid a cou])le of 
shillings a montli, and they “ f(.)uud themselves.” To 
English ears the .statement sounds like llction, hut, 
in Germany it creates no wonderment, because every 
Avoman A\’ho is in the habit ol' acting in the eaimcity 
of “ Au/KUiiin'iii,'' in' attendant, upon iamilies who 
keej) no servants at home, is accustomed to receive 
no more than 'Is. a month ; out of which she is 
pocted to jAay for her own living and lodging. In- 
deed, one of this class whom avc knew — and there 
Avas not a better-conducted girl in the entire city— 
com])lained to ns bitterly that the town authorities 
laid ta.xed her citlirc earnings (for she was in the 
habit of knitting in her overtime), at 20 dollars, 
or 6/. English, ])er annum ; and out of this ])Ittanec 
she Avas expected to hand\over 2-s'. as toll to the 
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State — for even the smallest incomes have to pay 
dnty^ — and to keep an aged mother into the bargain. 

In fine, as we have said, you liave but to Uok in the 
countenances of tliese potato-fed and lialf-clad German 
folk to know wluit long strides tlie race lias yet to 
talvc, in order to keep pace with the rest of civilized 
Europe ; and yet, like lialf-staiwed people, tliey are 
alw ays eating — eating trash tliat yields no satisfaction^ 
to the stomach, and wliich, consequently, sets# it 
(having an hour or two after the miserable, windy 
food has been crammed into it. 

At tlic tlieatre the curtain lias barely Mien upon 
tlio first act of the play before the whole of the 
audu^nce arc engaged in munching’ som^dliing oi 
other. Only a night or two ago we were present a1 
the ])erformance of the Forl/mc-Tr/hu' of Geneva 
and, before half-an-liour liad elapsed, Ave noticed tlic 
daughter of the Judge of the Assizes chewing liei 
bread and sausage, in tlie most unabashed •manner, ir 
the dress-circle ; while the wife of a captain in tlu 
infantry (Saxe- Weimar has no cavalry, as Ave have be 
fore explained) Avas cracking lier cold, hard-boiled eggs 
and Avashing tliem doAvn Avith a penny glass of beer 
if neither of them had dined heartily for the aatoI 
past. Indeed, this is the invariable custom of tin 
ladies of EisenaOi, as it is Avith the London cook 
Liaids in the gallery of the Victoria. They one am 
‘dl have some ])riinitive notion that unless th 
stomach, be ke])t filled to the gorge it is imjiossibl 
to sympathize Avith the distresses of the heroine r 
tlie drama before them / and, accordingly, like Mis 
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Kelly, in her celebrated personation of the senti- 
mental scullciy-wench, they snivel and they mnnch 
as if, without eating, it Avas impossible for them to 
squeeze a tear out of their eyes. 

Nor is 'this continual eating confined only to 
the ladies and gentry ’of the Thuringian capital. 
When we Averc first’ resident in the toAvn, aa'C lived 
a Garteii-haiis (a A'illa in the outskirts) ; and avo 
had, at the end ol' our term, to put up Avith tlie 
annoyance of a ncAV house being built next to our 
OAvn. IIoAvever, as the Avork ])rogvessed, it afforded 
us so many opportunities of studying the character 
of this half-barbarian tribe, that Ave got to l)c at last 
reconciled to the incuiu'eniences to Avhieli Ave Avere at 
first subjected. To see the Avretched soup-and-po- 
tato-fed labourers ladling the earth out of the Ibunda- 
tion — literally by tea-s})oonsl‘al (for a ({ernum spade 
has a handle some two yards long, and the blade is 
hardly bigger than the Irowl of the s])oon Avhich ire 
use for the serving of salt) ; and alter they had been 
engaged for one hour at this light oeeu])ation, to wit- 
ness the i)oor exhausted creatures sit doAvn on tlie 
garden banks, and strive to renew their Avoru-out 
natures Avith ScIuKipj/x, and black bread, and lilt, Avas 
a scene as new as it must Iuia'o been curious to any 
one who had lived anujug the AA'ell-fed AA'ork-peo])le ol 
the earth. At six in the morning, the labourers Avere 
in the habit of assembling ; at eight, they “knocked 
otf” Avork for breakfast, Avhich consi, steel of a drink ot 
burnt-carrot cotlee, Avithout milk or sugar, and a bite 
or two of equally black bread pat ten, they stojAped loi' 
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half-an-hour, during which they ate and slept ; then 
they worked on again till twelve, after which they 
ate and slept for an hour again. Then they worked on 
again till three o’clock, when there was another pause 
and sleep until nearly fourj and at six, the entire 
labour was at an end. Therfe is a notion abroad tha 
one Englishman is equal, any day, to master thre( 
Erenchmen ; and the history of railway cuttings hai 
shown that in order to make foreign labourers as po^yer 
fill as British navigators, they must be as Avell fed ; foi 
we happen to know that when the Rhenish Railway wai 
in the course of construction, it was found that if thi 
work-people of the country were kept upon the sanii 
substantial food as the Enghsh eartlvworkers were u 
the habit of taking, they could he made capable o 
performing very nearly the same feats. And whei 
we .saw the wretched squad of German excavator 
doing their woik at Liebetraus Garten-ltaus, am 
removing ‘the earth by tea-spoonsful, and takinj 
nothing but thin soup or coffee and black bread t 
sustain them at their labour, we longed to he able t 
introduce some half-dozen English navvies into th 
country; and to lot the poor, benighted, underfe 
people see what effect good living would have i 
quickening and strengthening the muscles of th 
working population in Saxony, 

There is but one explanation for that utter want ( 
muscular power, and manly energy, as well as hoi 
enterprise, which is the peculiar characteristic of tl 
entire Saxon and Rhenish people. Enlightened Ge 

VOL. I. 
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mans tell you very candidly, that Englishmen are 
ever foremost in all matters of progress ; and when 
you ask them tvhy it should be so, they shrug theii- 
shoulders in want of an answer to the question. 
Now, there -is no doubt that these Saxon people — 
of whose failings and shortcomings wc are now writ- 
.ing — ^belong to the same race as that free and hardy 
Bribe whicli philoso^diers acknowledge to have con- 
stituted the “ backbone ” of the English nation. 
Wc, however, sec in the intermixture of otlier races, 
with our own, tliat Englishmen, regarded even Irom 
an ethnological point of view, belong to no one class 
of people, but are made up of all the picked 
tribes of the world. Bages, A\ ho worry their brains 
about such matters, are in the habit of forgetting' 
the influence of the ancient poetic Eritish stock, and 
the after-fusion of the Welsh tril^e with the old 
liomans who invaded our land. Then, to add new 
vigour to the stem, the Saxons came among us, with 
their noble free institutions, to engralt iqxni the 
country that love of liberty and justice which England 
has never forgotten. Centuries afterwards, the early 
Scandinavians overran the country, and infused into 
our people that spirit of maritime adventure and 
enterprise which is still one of the ty'pes of the race. 
And, finally, the chivalrous Normans landed among 
us — a race from which the finest of the present 
English aristocracy are proud to date their extrac- 
tion — and from which it is iinj)ossible to say hon' 
much of the modern English character is due to that 

\. 
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romantic element wliicli William of Normandy, and 
Ills followers, gave to tlie peojde of England, in tlie 
days of yore. 

Despite all tliis commingling of other hlood, there 
is not the least doulit of tlie influence' of the early 
Saxons upon the destinies of thc'British Empire. To 
tills day we, as Englishmen, delight to date some 
our grandest laws as far hack as the time of Alfred 
the Great ; and who can say how much of the respect 
that the old Saxon tribe had for women has influenced 
Unglishmen in that jealous regard and honour of the 
female sex, which, to this day, remains the distinctive 
character of our own country? On the Continent, our 
people still \vondcr and shudder to see the weaker 
jiortion of humankind condemned to oilices of the 
most servile character ; while lazy Indking types of so- 
called rational and I’eeling animals stand gajnng by, 
the wives and daughters being left to carry loads which 
the Almighty has better litted mankind to bear. In 
Saxony, too (and this is the great Avonder Avith Huglish 
scholars, Avho knoAV the antecedents of the once noble 
and kindly tribe), Avomen arc degraded to the level of 
cattle ; so that Saxons, aa'Iio think it such a disgrace to 
carry a basket on their back, that it has come to be 
a jiroverb, that the greatest possible insult Avhich a 
woman can inflict u])on a man, is to “ give him the 
do not hesitate to alloAV their partners to hear 
burdens that they almost sink under, Avhile they, the 
stronger and lazier animals, smoke their pipe empty- 
banded hy their side. 

further, Englishmen ^vould hardly belicA'e it pos- 
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sible that when we first came to live in Eisenach, a 
law still existed tliat any woman found guilty of a 
misdemeanor, could he condemned to put on linen 
drawers, and he heaten over her hody hy tlie police 
officers with 'a stick as thick as a man’s little finger ; 
and we were assuredrthat this harharous practice was 
^repeatedly resorted to. True, within the last twelve- 
months the hrutal law lias heen re])ealed ; still, the 
mere fact of its existence in a so-called civilized nation, 
down to the middle of the nineteenth century, shows 
how little advanced the modern Saxon peoj)le are in 
refinement heyond the savage hordes of Kiissia. Even 
to this day, too, you will hear Germans, who iwclend 
to rank as gentlemen and citizens, avow in ])ul)lic 
comjiany, without the least tinge of shame upon tlieir 
cheeks, that they are in the habit of dealing out to 
their wives, whenever they may happen to olfencl 
them, a tiichihje JMduhxcliellc (literally, a heavy 
ringing blow on the mouth”). Nor is there any law 
in the country which makes the beating of a wile by 
a Imsband a punishable oflence ; and when we liave 
told the poor ill-treated bond-slaves of women, that 
in England the penalty for such brutality is six 
months’ imprisonment wuth hard labour, the answer 
of the wretched patient creatures was Arbor gar ! — 
a woman might be beaten here until she had no eyes 
left in her head, before anyone would think of inter- 
fering for her protection.” 

However, putting aside the ethnological causes as 
to the difference between dilTerent races, we revert to 
the reason why the presen^ Saxon tribe so utterly 
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differs from our own, in the matter of energy and 
enterprise, as well as in a sense of respect for the 
weaker portion of humanity. 

We repeat that the only key to the mystery lies 
not only in the diverse social institutions, of the two 
nations, but in the more i&poptant fact that the 
greater part of the Germans arc} Unacquainted with 
anything like the graces and pleasures of home-life- 
passing almost the whole of their leisure time* in 
public-houses and “ beer-gardens,” not only at night, 
but during a considerable part of the day also ; and 
thus consuming so large a portion of their in- 
come in drinking and smoking, that barely the half 
of their earnings is lel't for the proper housing and 
feeding of their family. The consequence is, that 
the very coarsest and least nutritive of food has to be 
])artaken of l)y the wife and children, so that the head 
of tlio household may sot and puff away the means 
which shoMd be devoted to the due strengthening 
and comfortimr of the little communitv at home. 
Every one knows the squalor and misery oi* a 
cli'iuikai\rs lamily in En^'kiiul ; it is provorljial how 
iiie olVspring ol* a man who spends the greater portion 
his time in the public-lioiise are generally halt- 
ed ; and wliat wretelied, weakly, and ignoble 
lueinhers of society, in most cases, the children utti- 
luately become, as well as how the borne is stripped 
bare of every article of comfort by sotting parents 
the ‘'casual waixV’ at a workhouse. 

J-die destitution of such an English drunkards 
home will give the Engli^i reader some uotiou of tlie 
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interior of the majority of German liouscs — lionscs 
that, even when occupied by pco])le who rank as 
gentlefolks, are as utterly destitute of comfort as au 
Irish lodging-house in St. Giles’ — Avherc hare boards 
and sanded floors invariably prevail — where the meals 
are served without a table-cloth, and the beds are of 
straw, without a sheet or blanket, and with merely ^ 
^Dloured squab to cover the body at night— where the 
limiiture is almost as scanty and trumpery as that to 
be found in the attic of a wretelied London semp- 
stress, ‘'who lias seen better da3's” — with none hut 
the rudest and commonest earthenware vessels — bed- 
chambers no bigger lhan ciqiboards — coflec served in 
carthemvare mugs — food eaten with clas})-knives— 
])otatoes thrown in a heap on the bare talile I'oi- 
dinner, or else dished in an eartlieii wasli-bowl — not 
so much as a salt-spoon or a pair of sugar-tongs known 
even in the houses of tlie riclicst, tlie lunqis of sugiv 
being invariably dragged out with tlio lingers, and tlic 
salt and pejiper taken up willi tlie ])oint of the dlriy 
knife, which has g(merally been sucked several times 
previously' in the inouth — hardly a candlestick to he 
seen in the city' (except on the be(‘r-house tables), 
it lieing tlie custom for servants of an evening te 
sit by' the light of aii open oil-lamp, nmd(‘ of tin, 
with a few threads of a. wick, giving no brighter 
flame than a rushlight, while the members ol the 
family are gatlun-ed round a liith* mqihtha liurner, 
al)out as brilliant and eli‘gant as that us(‘d l*or the 
illumination of the interior of an omnibus — never 
light to be seen on the j^tairs alter dark — 
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scraper at the door — ^nor even so much as a piece of 
oil-cloth in the passage — nor a water-closet to be found 
even in the best hotels, or, indeed, at any of the 
palaces throughout the country. And when we add 
that even shirts arc luxuries which are, liardly ever 
indulged in by the gentry-^a “dickey” anVl false 
•\\Tistbands being the only articles of clean linen 
common among the citizens, and these being put 
increly for out-of-door display, and taken off' imme- 
diately on returning to the house, the undor-gannent 
consisting either of a coarse sack- cloth-like night- 
shirt, which is changed but once a month, or else of 
a llannel jacket — worn for Heaven knows how long! 

Tji fine, wo doubt whether the liQine of, the most 
inveterate ol' English drinkers can exhibit the same 
wretchedness and utter want of decency and cosiness, 
as the houses of even the bettcr-to-do of th.o Eisenach 
burghers ! And wo ai’e certain that the majority of 
English journeymen carpenters, tailors, plasterers, and 
working-smiths, of sober and industrious habits, have 
lodgings which are far more comfortably arranged, 
and better furnished and stocked with cooking utensils, 
‘cuul linov linen, tluin the hest-to-do people in 
the Thuringian capital. 

The En^'lish reader, Ave are tully aAvare, will be 
hardly able to credit the above statement, so little is 
really known oF the lumsehold economy of the people 

the German fatherland. But it Avill 1)0 shoAvii 
hercalter, by extracts from t)tlicial documents and 
fi^^ures collected from the best authorities in the town, 
iiot only JioAv small are ^/le incomes ot‘ the Ibremost 
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people in Eisenach, but also how large a proportion of 
these small incomes are expended in beer and tobacco 
alone ; and then the critic may judge what a mere 
pittance must be left for the housing and feeding of 
the fiimily ajb home. 



CHAPTER IT. 


A BALL AT THK KLEMDA. 

The main distinction in the regulation of German 
and English lamilies is the utter subserviency of the 
mother to the grown daughters in eveiy Teutonic 
household. The father of the hiniily seems generally 
to maintain his supremacy ; unless, indeed, he shares 
liis property among liis children before his death (as 
is olten the case in Saxony), binding his children over 
to pay Kim a certain yearly sum for his maintenance. 
Tliis peculiar custom is allowed by law, and in 
some cases we believe it is found to work well ; but 
in many others, we have been informed, it gives rise 
to brutal ill-treatment on the part of the children to 
tlie aged parent ; for the sons get to regard the old 
man in the light merely of an incubus upon their 
means, and not only to look forward Avith anxiety for 
his death, but to begrudge him almost every mouth- 
hil he eats. 

Nevertheless, it forms no part of our present pur- 
pose to discuss here the working of such an arrange- 
ment between aged pai/iits and their grown children ; 
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for now onr object is merely to sliow how every 
German mother, immediately after the confirmation 
of her davghtcrs, sinks into notliinf^ better than a, 
servin^-AVoman attendant upon them. At tliat period 
of life the* yonnpf ladies, thongli only just turned 
fifteen, are considered fit* to “go out’’ into society; 
.and accordingly cominenco frequenting every pulilic 
^11, visiting the beer-gardens in the afternoon tAvieo 
or tihrice every Aveek, and, indeed, joining in every 
form of amusement peculiar to the ladies of tlie 
Thuringian capital. In catu the best of Gernnin 
families, it is the rule to keep but one servant, 
Avhilst many of the gentlefolks emjdoy only nii 
Aufvnlrtcnn^ or (^diarAVoman, to come in once or 
twice during the day, and do the more menial 
offices of the household. The conse(|uence is, tl^al 
a considerable projiortion of the hard Avork of tlic 
house is left to the mother to execute ; for slie 
prefers taking such drudgeries upon herself, ratlier 
than tliat tlie vornohmo, or distinguished, yoimg 
ladies, should soil their skin, or reddiui their hands by 
such homely duties. Accordingly, if you happen to 
call at the house of any of the middle', or even biglier 
class, families in ihi) (*ity, you are almost sure to find 
the mother in tlie act of scrubbing ilu' sitting-rooms, 
or else cleaning the saucejians ; and in such a state of 
rags and dirt that slu* is utterly indistinguishable from 
the (diarwoman whom she is helping in the same 
occupation ; Avhile the young ladies are engagc'd m 
attiring thems(dves in no end of trunqiery finery 
to be ofl’ to the “ fhjffrmr'' \)Y tlu^ “ Uohe Hoinir, 
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maybe, to drink their coffee and beer amidst the 
ilUe of the town. 

Nor would we be the person to rail against so 
primitive a state of social life, Averc the tasks in- 
dulged in from any high sense of domestic duty on 
tlie paid of the mother ; tlic fact being thatdhe lady 
of every German house sinks .into a mere seiwant- 
of-all-AVork solely to enable her daughters to ajipe^ 
more showy aivay from liome, and in the hope of 
their catching a “man,” and getting off her hands 
sooner than usual. Nay, more : not only does the 
mother, for this reason, cheerfully consent to be- 
come the scullery-wench of the establishment, but 
she is willing to dress like one ^ also; for i-eally 
ail English cook-maid oi- house-maid is both tidiei 
and cleanev during the Avork of the house thai 
a German gentlewoman appears Avhile occujiiet 
ill the same offices. Ihit the said English cook 
maids or diouse-maids are a hundred-foltl more nea' 
and a thousand-fold less doAvdy in their attin 
than the generality of (lormau mothers Avhen ou 
for a holiday ; indeed, we hardly ever suav the lad; 
of a house in Eisenach, cither at home or at : 
public ball, or AA'hile out Avalking, “ di’csscd in al 
her best,” Avho did not remind us forcibly of 
cliarAvoman in our oavu country, seen under th 
same conditions. Nor can avo give the male reade 

bettor notion as to the distinction in attire hetAvee 
i'- German Frau and Fraulcin Avhen dressed for an 
grand occasion than by assuring him that the voun 
ladies themselves arc as/shoAvy as those seen Avalkin 
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in couples in the Haymarket, and the mother about 
as elegant as the old hag that is generally to be 
found at tlie heels of such flaunty damsels in tlic 
night-time. 

Moreover, in every country, of late years, the ex- 
travagance of woman’s ‘attire has increased to a 
. frightlul extent, so* that simple-minded old-fashioned 
Mk lament tlie times when their great-grandmother's 
broaide-silk dress was wont to descend as an heir- 
loom, generation after generation, through tlie female 
members of the same family. For in the olden times 
it was the fashion lor ladies, even of quality, to have 
but one or two fine dresses ; but then they were really 
sterling articles, find such as not even the richest 
could afltbrd to lay aside 3'ear after year — the brocades, 
‘‘ lute-strings," and velvets of former years being 
rich enough for the skirts to stand up by themselves, 
and utterl}' dillerent kinds of manufacture from the 
thin flimsy ^ilks, stilfencd with soap, and the sham 
velvets, made up with cotton backs, ol‘ the pivstait 
da3^ In tlie iiriniitive town of St. Peter’s, whicli is 
the capital ol' (Juernse}', one of the first ladies there 
showed us such an ancient dress that had been in her 
fhinily for three or four generations, and which slie 
was proud to wear still at the state balls given )y' 
tlie Governor and Jlaililf of the island. In these 
trumpery ‘‘ Jlrummagem " <lays, howevia*, when almost 
every form of life has passed into outside show and 
falsity, and ^G^rganzine ’’ silks and ‘‘Manchester 
velvets can be had almost as clu^ap as the cotton 
prints of former times, such \l rage has sprung up 
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for having a multiplicity of new dresses, that the 
ladies in every nation have got to think it a disgrace 
to them to be seen outside their doors in' the same 
attire on two different occasions ; and the consequence 

that in order to enable would-be fashionable women 
to conform to sucli silly notions, .cheaper, and flimsier, 
and more tricky fal^rics have 'to* be invented ancL 
luanafactured each fresh season — so that ladies m 
limited means may appear to compete with the *ex- 
travagance of the more affluent. It is said that the 
impress Eugenie, to wliom Europe is indebted chiefly 
for tlie setting of the silly, if not wicked, fashion 
in tiiis respect, spends as much money upon dress in 
one week as the decent little Lady, whom w^ are lucky 
(‘iioiigh to have on our own throne, does in an entire 
twelvemonth ; and even in our own countiy, the 
mania Ibr external display has so permeated through 
every class of female society, and the supply of trashy 
llnery kcqJt t)ace so tlioroiighly with the ilemand for 
it, that ladies with us are continually complaining ol 
their maid-servants’ ambition to appear in the same 
paltry silks and satins, sham laces, and Persian silh 
parasols, as themselves. 

If such be the state of things in our oAvn land, 
where almost every class receives as many pounds 
as the t}ernians do thalers in the course of the year, 
die reader may be able to form some slight notior 
to the trumpery finery with Avhich the yoiiiu 
ladies are in the habit of clothing their backs in i 
country like Saxony, where the means are so small 
and the money wasted in amusements forms so 
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a proportion of tlic petty animal gnins. We do not 
exaggerate in the least, when we say that the lady ’’ 
among our chimney-sweepers on a May-day is not a 
whit less sliowy in her costume, and that the flasliy 
frippery she 'carries on lier hack is worth about the 
same amount of money as the most expensive ball- 
presses worn by the dowdy young pinks of fasliion '' 
at the Klemda. Indeed, tliis love of appearing in a 
new costume at each of the ibrtnightly balls held at 
the principal club in Eisenach throughout the winter, 
lias grown to such a rage in the Tlmringian capital 
that we never saw other than the poorest and most 
tawdry articles in any of the shojis; and we doiiht 
whether an evening dress wliich cost more than two 
or tliree dollars at tlie utmost (six to nine shillings 
English), could possibly have Ibund a purchaser* l]i 
the entire beggarly community. 

Jiut the reader must not imagine that we are lieiv 
railing at tfie peo])le solely on account of their ])()verty, 
and their consequent inability to wear more expensive 
articles. We despise them rather for their love oi’ 
adorning their backs in an inlinily of llaunty, triekv 
trash, instead of dcligliting to a])])ear in one really 
good and sterling dress on each festive occasion. It i^ 
the falsity, meanness, and the would-be grandeur, 
that (jiTends our taste ; and as we loathe tlie swell- 
mobs-man bedizened with pinch-beck l*or jewellery, 
so that he may jiass as some rich Ibol of a daiid) 
as we laugh at chimney-sweepers tricked out in dresses 
covered with bits of ])apci\ tinsel, in their absurd 
endeavour to appear as lords uud ladies for one day ui 
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the year — so do we contemn and smile in very pity at 
these same squalid Germans, got up in their thin 
bright-coloured rags — their sham ostricli feathers, 
made out of unravelled and curled muslin — their mock 
gold and silver lace trimmings, hired at* a penny the 
yard — their showy half-cotlon .ribbons — their black 
cotton-velvet sailors’ hats — their dyed cat-skin furs- 
'thcir sham laces, and indeed, their twopenny-haA- 
peiiiiy tricks of every kind. Noy arc we s^^eaking 
liere of any rare exce])tional meanness that is to be 
found among })articular individuals, but of such petty 
practices as prevail among the wliole of the female 
laembcrs of tliis same paltry pretentious society. 

in most ]iatiuns, now-a-days, th^ strug-gie is how 
to swell 200/. a-year into the seeming grandeur of 
2000/. In Germany, however, where all are striving 
how to make a groschen do duty for a loni-s lVo)\ 
this end is attained merely ])y the ladies living at 
home likc^ kitchen wenches, and consent’ing to eat 
iood hardly better than that we give to our pigs and 
cattle; while the domestic squalor is cheerfully sub- 
mitted to, so that the daugliters may appear, when 
away from their homes, dressed in a few showy and 
:^taring llinisy robes. 

Nor is the list of evils attendant upon such a state 
<>1 society yet ended. Jf the mother be left to do 
the greater portioJi of the housework, while the girls 
‘Ue Haunting abroad, it follows, as a matter of course, 
diat as the father is either supposed to be attending 
his professional duties in the evening (or more 
likely, drinking and gambling in the beer-liouse), 
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that the daughters must be left to wander about 
from place to place utterly unprotected, and allowed 
to meet aM talk with gentlemen at the heer-gardens, 
just as they please. 

Now, in the town of Eisenach, there is a celebrated 
school, or university, jbr the training of “forest-men,” 
^vhose duties in aftei'-life are to consist of the super- 
mtendence of tlie plantation and thinning of the 
forest lands, from which the German nation still 
derives by far the greater proportion of its fuel. These 
students arc called “forest practitioners,” and gene-, 
rally consist of the sons of petty German barons, or 
of others, more or less, well-to-do in the nation. 
They are i^iostly 'j'oung men from eighteen to thirty 
years of age, and there are some si.\ty or seventy ol’ 
them altogether located in the town during the Uni- 
versity terms. 

These forest-men are the plague of the Eisenach 
girls’ lives; for as many of them are nobles, and 
almost all are of a man'iageable age, such young 
ladies as are over-anxious to jirocure a partner, Avhose 
rank in life may be a shade bettor than their own, 
think it, by no moans, unleminine to faire la coi/r 
'after the students, and to sit drinking with them in 
the beer-gardens and the shooting-booths till late at 
night. 

“ Aye,” said an Eisenacher to us, “ half the old 
spinsters in the town are due to those ‘ Forst-Practi- 
kants,’ for the fellows come here and circulate storicf* 
as to how rich they arc, and the girls, silly fools, wlio 
believe all they hear, run after them, as though they 
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were mad. Tlie students promise tliem marriage, of 
course; and, when they have finislicd tlieir studies 
ill the town, go hack home, vowing eternal Constancy 
— and never trouble tlicir lieads about tlie damsels 
again. The consequence is, that the citizens, v/lien 
they know that a girl has ont*c been in the liabit of 
consorting with the forest-men, tur*n tlieir back upon 
her, and slie is therefore left to trick and entra]^ 
some other student ; so that she, at last, comes to*be 
pnccdelU betrotlied every three years to another gen- 
tleman, as l‘ast as fresh relays of young men resort 
to the college, until she ends by l)eing too old to get 
a husband at all.’' 

Such we knew ourselves to bo tlu‘ latcj of some 
dozen or two ol* the mori‘ scheming fravlcins in 
the town. ^J'here were the Shabbymantle girls, tor 
instance, who were the daughtei's (jf a person holding 
one of those minor ollicial situations which are 
hardly recognized as being caunpatible with a geii- 
tlenuin, and yet which is supposed l)y the holder of it 
to have sulHcient dignity connected with it to make 
liiiii look down upon mere citizenship. These girls 
were the talk of the town. All their friends shrugged 
their slioulders, and said it Avas a pity that their 
lather and mother allowed them to be out day after 
day alone with the Ibrest-stiulents — to go into the 
Woods with them without anybody to protect tliom. 
‘^ud to sit late in tlie evening Avitli them in the 
Werns. '^riiere was, however, this excuse for the 
poor girls. The father was disliked by the citizens 
for the stinginess, as welf as the moroseness, of his 

VOL. I. ' Q 
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character. As, therefore, there was but little chance of 
their marrying among any of the more respectable of 
the Eisenach burgers, one could, at least, understand, 
if not excuse, the reason why they should endeavour 
to thnist tliemselves upon every strange gentleman 
who should happen ,to visit the place. The conduct 
j^f the Shabhyniantlc girls, howevei’, was hut that of 
some score of others, e([ually scheming, and equally 
23001’ and [iretentious ; and the liitc of such damsels 
with the forest-men, was usually the fate of those a 
grade or two below them, who were in the habit of 
consorting with the .soldiers garrisoned in the city. 

In England, no decent girl is allowed, as a rule, 
to go abnoad n^thout some male, or grown female 
protector — admitting that the errors of young 
women are mostly duo to tlie rvant of iJnqier super- 
vision and care on the jiart of the father and mother 
at homo. In our own lather’s I'ainily such was the 
2 )rinciple maintained ; and, so 1‘ar as our c.vjierience 
goes, we never knew the daughters of any respectable 
person who wore allowed to walk the streets alone, 
or, indeed, to be in the com])any of any gentleman, 
without some jirotector being by their side. It is 
this wise lu’incijilc of [laternal su23erintcndence which 
makes the daughters of the middle-class ])eoplo "I 
England take rank as the most modest and virtuous 
of young women on the face of the globe. 

In Germany, however, no such care is devoted to 
the young female members of the liunily. The lather, 
we repeat, is mostly out t\riuking and gambling ut 
the beer-house, and the mother is helping the char- 
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woman scrub the floors, or do the ordinary work of 
the house at home, wliile the daughters are away 
flaunting (without even a brotlier at tlieir*side), and 
taking tlieir coflee at the “ Fan/asie’ or ^lie “ Ilolie 
Honne,” amid a crowd of these same uproarious 
students. We ourselves have seen the Shabbymanth 
girls, and other hold, scheming young women, drink- 
ing coffee and lemonade till late at night, in compaii^ 
with a gang of such college boys ; and noticed theii 
old father, when he had had enough of the amuse- 
ment, retire from the scene, leaving his daughters 
tlicrc to carouse till long alter dark, with a tabic 
bill of young men, to everyone of whom he w'as ai 
entire stranger. ’ / 

Now, Ave do not cite the case of the Sliabbymantle; 
as being in any Avay peculiar. Time, they Avere per 
Imps more bold and IbrAvard, and a shade less like 
German ladies than the other voung women avIio Avere 
in the habit of running after the students ; but they 
Ix'longed to that same vulgar, seheming, pretentious, 
slmbby. genteel class of damsels, Avho are ahvays 
struggling and striving to unite themselves Avith some 
person a gi’adc or two above tlieir own rank. They 
appertained, indeed, to that paltr}', stuck-up race — 
that mongrel “ genteel ” tribe, aaIio consider them- 
selves too grand to associate Avith Avhat they call 
cmnuion peopile, and Avho are, nevertheless, them- 
selves, of too mean a stain]) to be alloAved to fra- 
ternize Avith gentlefolks. Hence, they must needs 
have resort to all kiiidt^ of tricks and schemes to 
push themselves into that society to Avliich they are 

/A o 
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lor ever aspiring, anil yet in which, owing to their 
riule, unrefined manners, they can only be tolerated, 
Init never welcome. I'hus, the lil’c of the Shaljby- 
mantles in Germany is tlic life of silly “ stuck-up ” 
scheming people all over the world — laughed at by 
the citizen class of .Avlnch they form part, because 
^hey consider it beneath them to associate with their 
mllows, and 3'et despised by the gentlefolks into whose 
society the}’ are for ever obtruding themselves ; ami 
consequently lelt to go through Hie like outcasts — the 
parents without any real friends, and the daughteis 
tricked b}' the very gentlemen whom they were 
intent ujiou entrapping into marriage. 

"With this introduction to the dilierent young ladies 
of Eisenach, we will now conduct the reader to a hall 
at the “ Klemda ” — the most lashionable entertainment 
in the town ; so that he may h.ive an insight into tlie 
manners and customs ol' the gentlefolks there assem- 
bled, and thus be able to see how far they differ from 
our own. 

Such bulls, we have before said, occur at lca.st once 
a month throughout the entire year — the e.\})Ciises 
being included in the three-and-si.vpenny quarterly 
subscription. Xor arc such e.vpcn.ses heavy, I’or 
everyliody has t(» jiay for his own supper — if he sup 
at all — the actual cost (tf the amusement to the 
society is limited to the charges of lighting 
music ; a few pounds of stearino candles are suflicki'^ 
for the former, whilst, when we tell the reader tliut 
each of the si-vtcen musicians employed on the ocoa- 
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sion receives but twelve groschens (Is. 2d.), for play- 
ing there from seven in the evening until one, and 
often two, in the morning, he himself will be able 
to estimate the outlay necessary for the costly 
banquet.* 

On the clay of the appointed hall^ the young ladies 
who intend to be present remain’ at home, dressed in 
the same elegant and tidy costume as we have before 
described to be customary in every German household 
at breakfast time. Indeed, as they rise from their 
beds, so do they continue till the hour comes hw 
dressing — their face and hands being unwashed, and 
tlioir hair uncombed for the whole of that time, their 
dinners eaten in their night-caps, aiid with merely 
a woollen petticoat and a chintz sleeping jacket to 
cover their bodies. I'lic morning is occupied by the 
young ladies, thus scantily attired, in the ironing of 
their ball-skirts and stiffly-starched petticoats ; while 
the afternoon is given up to the relurbishing of 
some old second-hand wreath, so as to make it pass 
for a new one, or else in re-trimming the ball-dress, 
in which they have i'ormerly appeared, with some 
newly-dyed ribbon, so as to make it appear as if 
tiny were a1)le to aflord a iresli costume upon each 
occasion. 

A i^cntleman is hardly expected to know, or even 

^ As an example of the average rommicration paid to musi- 
cians in Saxony, we may mention the fact that the band at the 
hiseiiacli Theatre consisted of twenty perforineis, and these were 
paid collectively the innniliccnt sum of o tluilors, or , tlio 
\Yhich, of course, is at thf rate of 41 groschens. or fcp/. per 

riian. 
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to obsm’e the petty tricks as regards dress, wliick 
are occasionally resorted to among the npstart portion 
of tlie female sex ; Imt the father of a family cannot 
help hearing of such paltry ai’tifices, and the Avriter 
can only say that never till he lived in Germany did 
he believe it possible for such mean shifts and eva- 
j^ions to he practised by the shahhy-gentccl members 
of society, as generally prevail among the showy 
young girls (d‘ that beggarly land. 

Towards tlie eA’oning, on these hall days, it is cus- 
tomary to see the washerwomen carrying home, on tlie 
top of a pole, some huge stiff- starched petticoat, or 
skirt, which, Avhen distended to its full dimensions, lias 
all the appearance of a monster fire balloon, made out 
of tissue-paper. 'J.'hesc arc i'or the grander young ladies, 
Avho do not tliemselvcs do the washing and ironing at 
home. As the evening draws in, the young ladies begin 
to lay aside their nightcaps, and wash themselves, I'or 
the first time that day. 'I'lien the hair is soaked in 
fat, so as to make it ap])ear as glossy and tidy as if 
it had been brushed — I’or hairbrushes, so far as wo 
could learn, were luxuries utterly unknown in llio 
land ; so that, indeed, wdien any young lady had oeoar 
sion to scratch lier head in company (a practice by 
no means unusual with German gentlewomen), one 
could not help seeing the scurf, thus rai.sed, clinging 
to the pomatum as thickly as il‘ the tresses Innl 
been sprinkled ivith bran. I'he common custom, 
Avith even the most fashionable young Avomcn <>l 
Eisenach, is to carry a dirty small-tooth comb in then 
pockets, and whenever their hair becomes in any Avay 
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rougli while out in society, to drag forth the elegant 
article, and to pass it over their locks before your face ; 
after which, they invariably disgust cveiy English 
person by running the tip of their finger nails along 
the teeth, and so cleanse it of the dirt which it has 
accumulated. 

Again, Avc must remind the TCildcr that we 'speal 
of no exceptional indecency, for avc knoAv, fi-om ()4. 
oAvn daughter, that tlic young ladies of Eisenhch 
were astonished that she used no grease to give 
lier hair the gloss of cleanliness; nor could they 
believe that by mere brushing a young Avoman’s 
tresses could possilily bo kept so silk}- and so neat. 
]\IorooA’er, to show hoAV universal is the ^custom of 
performing the acts of the toilette in pnhlic, CA'cn in 
Avhat is called the best society, avc may cite the i'act 
that eA'ery olliecr and gentleman before sitting doAvn 
to a lahlc d'hote tbinks it Iiy no niea.ns an olfonce to 
persons of refinement, to drag a filthy little brush 
from his ])ocket, and to arrange his hair almost over 
the very table at Avhich you are eating; Avhile in the 
inteiwals, betAA'ceu the dances at every ball, you Avill 
see these same military gentlefolk scrubbing away Avith 
something like a nail-brush at their head andmous-’ 
lachios ; and the yoAing ladies as diligently' oceupied 
with their filthy small-tooth comlts, separating the 
tvosses that in the heat <d' the dance Inu'c become 
matted Avith the grease with Avhieh they are satu- 
rated. 

When the young lady’s toilette is finished, and the 
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crowning touch of elegance is given by dusting some 
powder of ordinary washing-starch over the face, neck, 
and arms' then a handkerchief is covered witli the 
same choice powder, so that the sweet creature may 
be able to flour herself as white as a plaster cast 
several times in the course of the evening. 

At 'the conclusion of the above elegant operations 
ilnd the cunning reader will detect how much the 
writer is indebted I'or the observations of English 
ladies upon the matter), the mother proceeds to 
pack a small bevlin-wool-work carpet-bag full of such 
articles as she believes her daughters may stand in 
need of diu’ing the dances. I’he articles thus stowed 
away genojrally cVuisist of some three or four pocket- 
handkerchiefs, as many small-tooth comlis as there 
are girls, relays of gloves, a small stock of ])ep]ier- 
mint drops or lozenges, a jiacket ol' pins, and some 
two or three needles and thread — the uses ol’ those 
several arti'cles will be seen hereafter. 

At the hour of seven (or a litth' before) the mother 
and the daughters proceed to walk through the streets, 
all with hare hea<ls, and mullled uji in diidy old shawls, 
(there was but one opera cloak in the whole town), 
and with the servant carrying a lantern before thoni ; 
I’or, owing to the deficient lighting and paving of tlic 
city, it is iinjrossihle for the visitors to the hall to 
avoid the puddles which lie in the road without sonic 
sucli appliance, 'fhe serving-maid is also provided 
with a ha.sket, in which .she carries an old ])air of hoots 
for the young ladies to p'ut o^i when returning home ; 
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though, why such economy shouH he necessary we 
could never understand, seeing that each of the girls 
was in the habit of dancing in black hootif, or else in 
servant-like black-stuff shoes and sandals. 

Upon arriving at the club-house, the party make 
their way to the gardo.-robc, jis it is called, and 
proceed to shake out their dresses, &c., in tha 
presence of any gentlemen who may happen to Irc 
there, pre\'ious to their entering the ball-room. ‘In- 
deed, it is impossilde for an Englishman to give his 
own country-people a notion of the utter indelicacy 
of this arrangement in Germany ; for we ourselves 
liavo seen (ierman ladies sit unabashed as they laced 
their boots, with their foot over one* knee, ..before our 
very eyes — and it .should be remembered that German 
men have not the same sense of respect for females as 
English folk. IVe have heard, too, at this same garde- 
robe of the most fashionable plaee of resort in Eisenach, 
coarse remarks from the “ gentlemen,” who happened 
to be present \vhile some lady was anunging her dress, 
that have made our ears tingle for very shame that 
a woman could l)e subjected to such indecent insults, 
ilorcover, every man of the world knoAvs that, at such 
times, secret oflices have to be performed, and yet at 
thi s same fashionable club of Eisenach there were no 
means taken to prevent the commingling of the 
^^cxes. In fine, it is utterly impossible for an English 
gentleman to expre.ss in ])rint the bestiality (there is 
uo other word for it) that })revailod on such occasions ; 
or to give English wompn u notion of the utter in- 
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delicacy of their own sex, hut a fow miles removed 
from them on the other side of the Channel ; as well 
as of the igross want of chivalry on the part of the 
men who can make a joke and a sport out of those 
private functions in which the commonest person in 
our land would blush to the roots of his hair to 
detect a woman. 

'\k.The Klcmda Club-house itself is a tumble-down, 
rotten old building', }iot unlike the deserted girallb- 
house on the road to Turnham Crocn. The ball-room 
is about the size of an ordinary county-court, and cer- 
tainly not as large as the general run of riding-schools 
— the only furniture being a few red-calico curtains 
before the windows, as well as a few chairs and benches 

‘I 

about as elegant as those at our Highbury Earn. At 
one end is a small gallery for the musicians, and at 
the other a larger one, where the servants of the fami- 
lies present are allowed to wait, and to witness iho 
dancing until tlicy arc Avanted. Ecncath the one 
gallery is the card-room, and under the other tlni 
supper and wine-room ; while beyond the latter is the 
beer and smoking-hall for the accommodation ol“ those 
chandlers and shop-boys present at the ball, who prel'cr 
to indulge in the luxuries of sausages, small beer, and 
tobacco ! The attendant at the cloak-room is allowed 
the privilege of selling fur a ])eiiny a])iccc small 
strips of paper, on which the onler (d' the dances lor 
the evening is inscribed. Many of the more ])cniirioiis 
of the young ladies, however, arc in the habit ol 
tricking the attendant of the dues by Avriting down 
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bcforeliand the titles of such dances as they know to 
be usual on those occasions, and affixing the numbers 
indicative of the order for the evening, by copying 
them from some one of the lists that have been pur- 
chased by their Iriends. It is customary with the 
young ladies who are anxious toJ)c engaged for every 
dance throughout the night to go As early as possible, 
and many arc there at least an hour before the a|p 
])ointcd time ; so that they may have their lists filled 
np with partners heibre the greater portion of the 
company arrive — it being the custom of the gentle- 
men who request the honour of the young lady’s 
hand ibr such and sucli a dance to inscribe their 
names on the programme she has* ready, with her, 
and many of the tom-lbols of cons thinking it neces- 
sary to write their names down with the whole acre of 
petty titles belonging to them, till the 2a/i:: Ordnv.nfj 
often runs as I'ollows : — 

t 

1. roLONNAiSE.“--Hngo I'jiron von Stinging-Ncttlc-lcaYCS. 

Por.KA. — lUulolph l^’roilioiT von-und-zii Kubaus. 

3. TyKOLiKNNi-i.— lieiT Rogiments-Artz irevolor. 

4 . Fhan^aise. — lIciT Ladcii-dciner bci Eirfchels Farbcn- 
fabrik Klbsc. 

311(1 St) Ibrtli. 

lJ])on occasions, sucli as tlio anniversary of 

tile IbinuliniTf ol‘ the Clii1), and during;’ tlie Christmas 
and Easter holidays, the liall is nsnally commenced hy 
(lancing’ tlie '' IVlonnaise ”as it is called, and in this 
almost ('very ])('rson jiresent tahes jiart. The ladies 
and gentlemen at first walk round the room hand in 
hand in procession, forming one long line of couples, 
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and moving along as stiff and stately as was the 
custom in the days of the old Mhuid de la Cour. 
When the'‘tour of the room has been thus made, some 
two or three times, to the air of our “ God save the 
Queen,” (wh’ch the Germans have appropriated to 
themselves under the title “ lleil dir drs Sieves 
Xranz”) the ladies and gentlemen, following the 
eoiirse indicated l>y the first cou]>le, separate — the 
ladies filing off' in one direction, the gentlemen in 
another. Tlien they proceed to describe all manner 
of curious devices aud pretty figures — tlic long line of 
the procession, as they walk slowly along, mnv 
seeming to undulate like a moving snake, and now 
to form some ingeniously-arranged maze ; until, alter 
some quarter of an hour or twenty minutes of con- 
iinually-changing figures, tlie measured strains of tlie 
nu.sic suddenly cease, and some lively polka is substi- 
;uted ; whereupon the several couples set off' jigging 
mind the room as a sign that the evening’s fes- 
avities have commenced. On the occasion of the 
Chiller Feast in Eisenach, some three years ago, 
•his same “ Polonnaise ” was danced on the Market 
^lacc — almost the ivholc oi’ the citizens taking part 
n the ceremony ; upon which occasion the letters of 
he Poet’s name avctc formed by the long line ol 
)crsons, in the course of the figures. 

The dances which usually succeed the Folonnaise 
t the Khanda ball are polkas, waltzes, ’lyrolienncs, 
nd galo].pjs — the Mazourka and Sehottise being 
eldom danced in Eisenach. The old English quacl- 
ille, however, is danced some two or three times ni 
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the course of tlio evening, for this the Germans 
believe to he a great novelty recently invented in 
France, and therefore known hy them under the 
title of the “ FraiiQaise.”*' 

It is curious to note that this same quadrille .is either 
directly or indirectly of English or S(V)ttish origin. The tern 
quadrille (or more properly speaking, /Juad-m^/) evidently mean 
nothing more nor less than a four-handed reel, and the majority 
the figures introduced, such as the cliaine des dames, Vele,pasto^ah 
&c., are clearly simple modifications of those performed by tlr 
border races of England. At a peasant s merry-making in Cum 
berland, \ve remember seeing danced at one of the taverns ther 
many varieties of the reel, which rcminde<l us strongly of thos 
figures which fashion, witliin the last century, has made popula 
in the drawing-rooms of gentlefolk ; and an old Newcastle frien 
of ours, who, unfortunately, is now no moro, andwljo was one ( 
the liveliest and best of companions, was wont, at such times [ 
Christmas and other holidays, to delight in such reels, and 1 
dance as though the border-music of his country made the bloc 
in his veins like so much quicksilver. We doubt very much, toe, 
as to wliether the old English country-dance is not essentially of 
English origin. True, etymologists insist that our term is but a 
corruption of the French contre-danse : but we ourselves see no 
reason why our French neighbours should not have borrowed the 
title from us and have corrupted it in their turn. Assuredly such 
a dance is more national in our land than in France, and the 
figures, again, partake much of the character of those same 
rods which constitute the common dance throughout our country. 
Nor do we see in the amusement anything like French forms 
about it. Who that has lived in France ever saw anything 
ai)proximatiiig to the fine genial mirth of the dance we call 
“ Sir Eoger do Coverly ? ” Whereas, bo present at any country- 
gathering or harvest-home in our own provinces, and you will 
find that something like this dance is sure to be indulged in. So 
fiu’ as our knowledge goes, the hornpipe would appear to be of 
Welsh origin —indeed, the very philology of the term (Welsh 
l^ih-corn) teaches us as much^ whilst the reel would seem to be 
of Scottish extraction ; for though we lived some part of our life 
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Twice at the ‘'Klemda*' avc saw the Lancers 
attempted to be performed, and a more wretched 

in Wales, wc never saw that form of dance indulged in by the 
peasants there. The jig, on the other hand, may be taken as the 
Irish form of the same kind of revelry ; whilst the old English 
country dance is cither of Saxon, Danish, or Norman origin, we 
cannot say which. We incline, however, to the belief that it has 
^^'ome down to us from the old Saxon GJicf-mcn, who were the 
minstrels of former days, and who were in the habit of cncou- 
ragfng the people to song and dance whenever they visited their 
houses. If, however, this same countv!f dance (though the word 
country is by no means a Saxon one) was introduced into our 
land by the followers of licngist and Ilorsa, it is curious (o 
note that no vestige of that dance is to be found among tlic 
Saxons located in Germany at the present day. For though wc 
have attended many a Kirmes during our stay in the fatherland, 
(and, indeed,’ delight far more to witness the festive gatherings 
of the people, wherever wc arc, than to l.)c present at the would- 
be fashionable displays of the gentry ; for fashion, more or less, 
is the same stupid, [iretentious toin-foolcry in every land,) we 
never saw any dance hut the wait/, or that Polish form of it 
called the polka, iiululg(wl in by the folk on such occasions. In- 
deed, there is no doubt that the wall/ is purely of Gcnnaii 
origin, the word being coined from the word to roll : 

Latin, to turn, and of which the radical letters arc found in 

the English word icalAow. And as tlie young horses of the Andes 
take naturally, and without training, to that form of ambling (n 
which their dams and sires, when newly introduced into the 
♦country, had to be educated; .so would it a[>})oar that the German 
peasants know how to waltz instinctively. 'Whilst the e.mninon 
people of our own land would require years of training with 
their feet to teiich them to keep pace witli such a measure, the 
laucr boys and girls arc (Uiabled to <lo so rdniost without tuition, 
— and that as elegantly as any of the gentlefolks in the host ball- 
rooms of England. Indeed, it is not an unfrcqueiit siglit to 
behold two little things who can scarcely toddle tstart oil the 
moment they hear tlie welcome “ dancc-niiisic ” of their coiudiy? 
and begin whirling each other roulid as prettily as hiirics 
the grass, and as knowingly as if they had drunk in a know- 
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jumble of figures, where the partners went here, 
there, and everywhere, we never witnessed at any 
dancing academy in our own country. l\’uc, these 
same Lanzairen'' as tlie Germans call them— believing 
this dance also to be of Parisian origin# — have been 
introduced but v/ithin the’ lasjt ^xar or two intc 


ledge of tliG steps their mothers’ milk. The geography^ 
dancing, so far as we know, is a point to which little attentior 
has been given. The polka is clearly of Polish origin; *the 
“Mazourka” and “ Cracovienne ” are obviously Piussian; the 
inore-animated and rapid “Bolero, ’ accompanied with the crisp 
clack of the castanets, is manifestly Spanish. The dances of the 
“ Natch-girls ” in India, with their lascivious posings, are, again, 
distinct from the dances of any other land; the waltz belongs to 
(Jerniany, the jig to Ireland, tlie reel to Scotland, the hornpipe 
to Wales ; but as to what arc the dances peculiar and indigenous 
to the people of France, Italy, and tlie great Scandinavian multi- 
tiido located in Denmark and Sweden, wc arc candid enough to 
confess our ignorance. Wc have lived for some time in France 
— and lived, as wo always do, wherever wc arc, among the 
people ; but wc never yet saw any dance peiTonnod there that 
wc could trace as being of purely French origin.* Were, then, 
our lively French neighbours originally a non-dancing folk? and 
Iiiid wc sober, steady, sedate Fnglishmcn the greatest number of 
peculiar or original dances of any nation upon the face of the 
earth? Surely in these days of international everything it might 
answer the purpose of some public ball speculator to institute a 
world’s dance, whore wc might see the geography of this form of* 
aiuuscmcnt carried out in the best possible manner; and com- 
pared ^Yith which a ballet at the Italian Opera, with its stupid 
gymnastic feats of twirling on one toe for several minutes 
together, like teetotums, and springing into the air after the 


fashion of the caprioles of goat.s, would be regarded rather as 
the feats of acrobats and trapezes than that delightful and elegant 
pastime which has been well termed the poetry of motion ; and 
^vliich, in its highest sense, should ho the ouhvard and graceful 
i^iuscular expression of some inward emotion of sudden gladness 
stirring and animating the frame. 
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Saxony ; but we had happened to liave seen them in 
our teens danced at CA^ory j)arty wo wore in the habit 
of frequenting as a young man, and knew, moreover, 
not only that each of the pretty figures Avas of Mnglisli 
inA^ention, but tliat everyone of tlic liA^ely tunes wliicli 
accompanied them aati'c- airs taken Irom our own 
‘‘ Beggars’ Opera/^ "For many years, however, this 
"^jice ^disappeared Iroin English ball-rooms ; but 
rectntly some cleA^er Frenchman Avho had become 
acquainted Avith the measure, introduced the “ set ” 
into the ball-rooms of Paris, so that it came back 
again even to our own countiy as the last new Frem li 
fashion ; and educated people, even Avitli us, AV(‘ie 
heard to praise the li\'eliness of the French proph', 
Avho could devise such pretty and various llgures, and 
accompany them AvIth airs of so sjjirihivl a character. 
The dance, liowever, so far as we know, Avas invented 
in England some thirty-odd years l)ack, Avhen the 
cavalry regument irom which it iiorrows its name 
Avas considered to be the most lashionable and select 
among us. AVlio designed the figures or arranged 
the music Ave know not, but Ave remember our old 
dancing-master, Abnisieur (Hani, of Foley Street, 
*Poi*tland Place, in his tight jiantaloons and ])um])S, 
and Avith his little fiddle on his arm, expatiating 
Avarmly to us, Avheii a boy, upon the beauties ol tlic 
whole composition. 



CHAPTErt 01! 

A BALL AT TIIK “ KLEMDA (CONTINU HI)). 

Thk most peculiar dauce peiformcd at tlioso '' Kkauda ” 
kalis is that which passes hy the uauie of* the (lerman 
coUHion, and which consists of a series of ^*amcs, 
rather than fi<.»’ures, superaddenl to the old French 
measure. This dance is always resefved lU* the con- 
clusion of the eveninii^’s (*niertaininent, when the 
ladies and ovnthunen draw their chairs from the side 
of the room, and seat themselves in a laro’C circle 
towards the centre of the dancin<>‘ hall ; after which 
some of the' younn- ladies proceed to tie a Knot in one 
corner of their handkerchief, and then, douhlinti^ the 
knotted end into the form of a bow, do the like with 
the other three corners, in which no knot has been 
made; so that the several ends beinij^ held in the 
palm of the hand, it shall be difficult to tell which 
is the knotted corner, and which the unknotted ones, 
belonging to the bows left ])r<^yocting above. Thus 
prepared, the damsel approaches any gentleman whom 
she may please to seek for a partner, and, present- 
^Bg^to him the several bows of the handkerchief, 
he selects one of them;^ and while the lady holds 
the ends still llrinly clasped in her palm, the gen- 

^’OL. I. R 
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tleman is thus led, with his finger and thumb grasp- 
ing the bow he has chosen, towards a second partner, 
to whom ^the handkerchief ends are in the same 
manner presented. When he, in liis turn, lias taken 
hold of another of the bows, the couple are con- 
ducted by the lady as before to a third cavalier ; ami 
immediately this one' has grasped the remaining how 
%Vi’ the lady kee^is one of the unknotted corners I'or 
herself) the ends are drawn from the hand, and the 
gentleman who has selected the corner with the knot 
to it is claimed as the lady’s partner for the dance. 
The others arc left to try their luck once more with 
some other Fraulein, or else to console themselves 
with the brief pleasure of an c.vlra ionr,” as it is 
called, during the pauses of the dance; i'or it is the 
custom in (iermany for gentlemen who are unable to 
procure partners for the \^;dtz, or,]>olka, that is about 
to commence, to wait until some of the couples halt 
for a few <minutes’ rest, and then to ap])roach the 
gentleman to wIkjui the coveted lady is engaged, and 
beg that he may be allowed — if the Fraulein be not 
too tired — the honour of dancing an additional round 
or two with her. 

’ Another ])astime indulged in during this same 
cotillion is to lead one of the jnost admired of the 
Gorman cocpiettcs out into, the middle <)f the room, 
and to arrange a table and toilette-glass there, in 
of which the saucy, clum.sy dirt is seated. ’I'hen the 
gentlemen are brought forth, one by one, ami ])V0- 
sented to her behind her back ; and as .she sees their 
figures reficcted in the mirror before her, she either 
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shakes her head or bows towards the looking-glass as 
a sign that such company is either displeasing or 
acceptable to her. It usually happens, however, that 
the head is shaken as repeatedly as the gentlemen are 
successively presented to the damsel at hpr back ; for 
the vain young boor of a I'raulein loves to hear the 
titters and jeers of the people In the room, as the^ 
liand of each swain alter the other is indignanti^ 
njected by her. Indeed, f<jr the mere sake of dts- 
jilaying their ])ower on such occasions, some of the 
mure bold young ladies will shake their head at a 
whole roomlul of gentlemen successively, as much as 
lu say they considered tlierc was no one present who 
was worthy of being their partner^eveo, for that 
l)rief occasion. 

A third sprightly variety of the same dance consists 
ill the removal of the toilutte-glass, and in placing 
upon the little table before described a large jjdjjier 
wdeke model of a heart, a small velvet slipper, made 
after the fashion of a watchjiockct, and a tiny basket- 
ful of artilicial llowers. Then the lady being seated 
in front of these three ditferent articles, a fresh triad 
uf gentlemen are conducted to the table before her, 
when she jiresents the slipper to the one whom she 
thinks is likely to be rvded by his wife — the monster 
brown-paper heart to him* with^ whom she elesires to 
dance, and the basket to the one whose hand she 
Wishes to reject with scorn ; for in Germany it is the 
same insult — in the vernacular — to give a gentleman 
the curb," or basket (since it is supposed to be the 
*^pecial office of women only to carry burdens in that 

a 2 
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country), as in our owni land it is — vul,t?arly spcakino' 
— “ to give liim the sack.” * 

/f 

* It is difticalt to uiukTstand tlio origin of this now “ slang” 
idiom of the English language. In such phrases, perhaps, w.' 
find a remnant of obsolete customs, once general throughout the 
folk of our country. Could it liave been customary, in the olden 
times, for the women willi us to carry loads in sacks, rather tluin 
^11 baskets at their back; and the ofiice, therefore, have come to be 
considered as great an indignity as the carrying a basket on a 
mail’s shoulders throughout Germany ? Or did the idiom aiisi' 
in the early days of the lleformation, when the monks were licKl 
in the greatest contempt; for in the old Catholic times we kn(»w 
well, from the ancient records, that the cry of the brothers wa.s 
continually saccum per naccinn ” (that is to say, the sack at llic 
back — the word naccuni being a barbarous corruption of tlie 
German uach, after or hinderwards). We, however, incline to 
the belief that the word sack, in the popular jihraso above quoted, 
is merely a dialectic form of the line old Auglo-Sa.vou tonii saai, 
which means nahw cause, reason, or thing.” This word is found 
chiefiy, at the present day, in our Common IVayer, where “ for 
Christ's sake,” i.c. for the reason of (.’hi ist’s sutTcrings, is a com- 
mon expression. In German, the equivalent (‘xprossion is Sache, 
which ihcWui'tcrhiichcr explain as meaning tiling, matter, business, 
affair, case, cause. ^'Gehen Sic inir mciue Sachcii," “Give me my 
things,” is a common phrase in Germany to this day, when any 
apprentice or servant wishes to seek anothe r place ; and hence, 
we are of opinion that tlu' phrase to give a man his things, or in 
old English, “to give him the sack ’’(German Suchc), caiiic at 
length to ho equivalent to giving liim inHice to quit. It 
peculiar, indeed, how many of the modern English slang terms 
arc merely remnants of the ancient Saxon language, (he meaning 
of which has come, in the coiirso^of time, to be lost to the jieople. 
But a few years ago, a phrase was current among the “ fast men 
of England, which is a curious example of the philological fact 
we are hero enforcing. “ It isn't the cheese,” one geutloinan m 
the Ilaymarket would say to anotlicr ; and then because such 
idiom was supposed to bo utterly unmeaning, it came to 1^^ 
rendered by such “ gents ” as had'passcd a few weeks in Paris oi 
Boulogne, as c<? p(e5 le fromaye. This expression, howcvoii 
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•# 

Tlie other forms of the German cotillion arc hardly 
worth mentioninpf here, since they consist of rude 

there is no doubt, was compounded of the old Saxon term Cy^c 
(clioicc), from the verb ceosan^ to choose (Frencli chosir) for 
Chaucer, in his “ Canterbury Tales,” has the line * 

“ To cheese, whether she wold hi^ lAarry or no.” 

Hence the modern slan^ phrase of “ It isn’t the cheese,” meoiu 
merely, “ it isn’t what T should choose, or what is agreeable to my 
choice ” — the old English term having been preserved for years 
among the vulgar of our land (for Dr. Latham has well said, that 
ilic common people of every country are the conservators of the 
primitive tongue), and at length bubbling up into decent society 
^owing to the modern intercommunion of gentlefolks with 
prize-fighters, sharpers, and beggars— as a form of fast life, at a 
lime when the use and jncaning of the old Englidi word had 
become utterly lost to us. In the same manner, Dr. Pusey — 
(hough he is a strange authority to quote as to the origin of 
English slang terms— has suggested, with no little shrewdness, 
that the word “pi^tti'r,” which, in the English argot means 
merely to talk, ^Yas originally introduced into the vulgar tongue, 
owing to thcU’UStom, in fornua- times, of beggars to chant a 
“^/a/cr-nostcr " or Lord's prayer outside the doors of the houses 
where they were seeking alms. Indeed, it is beyond question 
that the “ ctoit ” language of the beggars originally meant the 
chuutrd or iiitoiietl language (Latin, caiitdrc}', for on the Con- 
tinent it is counnoii to this day, iii Catholic countries, for 
mendicants to enter your vor-sadi and begin singing their 
Eatiii prayers, in the hope <»f extorting a few copper coins from 
your purse by their atTected piely. In line, so far as our expe- 
rience goes, there is not a vulgar idiom extant among us that is 
not the remains of some form of rxpiession once current among 
the people ; and, indeed, the lloth-simicht' (rod language, as tho 
Germans call it) of every country would appear to ho merely a 
ihdlniaufry of obsolete phrases, as well as of snips and gatherings 
h’om every other laml on the face of the earth. Tho English 
^Imigwe know, from our own n^i^oaivhes, to contain some ft'w Hiii- 
^^oslaui words, got from the gypsies : Italian, obtained from the old 
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pranks, such as one would expect to find indulged in 
by boys in tlie playgrouud of a school, and are cer- 
tainly not such coroinonics as polite ladies or genth^- 
nien would dream of introducing into the sphere of 
an)' decent ^ball-room. These boisterous Irolics are 
carried* on only at a late* period ol* the evening, when 
the gentlemen liave d)econie Unshed with the wine or 
^-jer they have drunk during supper ; and it is by no 
mtains unusual, even for a gentleman in the army, 
\t such’ a time, to be so intoxicated as to fall with 
liis lady partner ilat on to the lloor, wliile waltzing 
with her round the room. Such wild antics consist 
in the half-tipsy cavaliers clasping each othe]‘’s hands 
ind rushing round the ladies in a ring, like a troop 
Df wild Indians ; while each tries Avitli all liis force to 
3reak the cliain at some parti(‘ular ])oint — tlie npsliot 
)f the clownish foolery l)eing, that wlienever the Innid- 
inks are broken, the gentlejmm claim those ladies lor 

Puncli-aiid-Judy sliowinen ; Latin words, borrowed from the old 
Catholic prayer-books ; Saxon words, prcsc'rvod from th(3 time 
wlien that tongue alone was spoken in our land, and, in a word, 
a little bit of (3Vory form of speech all over tlic globe — as if a very 
Label were revived among ns. Hence we inedino to tlic Ix lief 
that the vulgar Lnglisli phrase to (five a penoii the sack is, iis 
wo said before, but an old forgotten Jhiglisli one, signifying the 
desire of the master to hand over to tin* servant such thiiajs as 
belonged to him, and therefore being ef|uivalcnt to a notiro to 
quit on his part; for W(; diave no knowhidgo that it was over 
customary in our country for women to l)car tho heavier burdens, 
as it is in (Icrnmny. Consequently, tho J^ingdi^h idiom to give a 
person the sack caimc)t pos'^ihly ])<» considon'd as an eijuivalcid 
rendering of tho German one “to give a man tlie basket 
— so utterly dificrciit is the rcspo(V^ for women between the two 
countries. 
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their partners opposite to whom they may have hap- 
pened to have halted at the end of the sport. 

Bnch are the principal dances usually indulged in at 
these same l)alls at the “ Klcmda” in Eisenach. Of 
the company, the manners, the refreshments, *and the 
ordinary style of costume, we have still to sj^eak. 

llio balls ]n'oper last only throughout the win^^ 
months of the year, and during tlic summer-time sitch 
l)alls are changed i'or wlmt the Germans call “ Taii::- 
” (dancing amusement), rather than a formal 
party. On such occasions, after coftec or tea has 
been partaken of in the gardens, where the band 
])lays from about four till eight, the company retire 
to the ball-room, where polkas, waltzes, and Tyroli- 
ennes are kept up till midnight. At these parties 
the costumes, both for ladies and gentlemen, are such 
as it would be impossible to find in the lowest casino 
in liOndoA — the gentlemen appearing in any kind of 
s]K'ckled or coloured pantaloons, with the dirtiest 
possible boots and gloves — if index'd the latter 
hixnries be thought in any Avay necessary — and the 
ladies being attired in the commonest cotton print 
drosses, made with low nocks (for such is thought to* 
ho the high touch of summer fashion in Eisenach), and 
each Avearing some dowd^' trumpery Avroath on her 
head. So that an English ])erson, Avhen he first 
Avitnesses the entertainment, cannot help believing 
that he has tumbled, by accident, into some servants’ 
hall, Avhere the valets and the footmen are having a 
hop Avith the ladies’-nuiids and I'ther seiwing- women 
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of some English nobleman’s establishment — though 
we doubt very much if, in this comparison, we do not 
libel the servants of our own country, since the better 
class of Englisli domestics would, on such occasions, 
assuredly look hir more elegant, and less tawdry and 
dowdy, ‘than tlicsc same (lernian gentlefolks when 
“out” for their ,sun>mer’s holiday. 

%Jjpon other and grander occasions, the cottun-])rint 
low-necked ball-dress is laid aside for one of “book- 
muslin,” or bright-tinted tarlatan ; I'or your tJerinau 
young ladies have the same ])ro))cnsity for vivid 
colours as negro girls, and love to throw as nuicli- 
possible show into their dress i’or the least-possible 
.unount of monej'. Hence, every young lady a[)pears 
i mass of green, or pink, or bright y(‘llow, or light 
due, and with their dresses trimmed merely with 
maces or ^lediei girdles, in sarcenet of the strongest 
rossible contrast ; so that damsels in white delight to 
leek themselves out in black ribbons— those in pink 
,vith green ones — bright yellow with red trimmings, 
ind so forth ; for taste in such matters is utterly aa- 
\nown to the young ladies of Hisenaeh. Add to this 
i pair of black stuff boots to dance in, and a wreath 
ibout as trumpery and as eons])icuons as that wnrn 
)y the ladies of the rmyy.v dc Ijolht at the Italian 
Jpera in England, and the nvider may ))erha])s eonc('ivo 
lie amount of (lisj)lay and frippery ])re valent ou sura 
occasions. Tlie ijentlcmen, we must in all jiistiro 
idmit, app(*ar far helt(T dresH(‘d than the meinhers el 
he lair sex at such {.^rand (*erein(mi(‘S. True, tluy 
)ave one and all very inueli the look of 
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waiters — wliite waistcoats and white cravats, and 
black coats and trousers being the order of the day. 
Nevertheless, there is no attempt at petty^ finery on 
their part, and assuredly the commoner classes of men 
in Cicnnany dress better, and behave themselves better 
in ball-rooms than the same •members of society in our 
own country. At the balls of tlie “ TAeder-Tafel” 
indeed, we have seen barbers, and bootmakers, a^ 
butchers dressed as neatly and unostentatiously, and 
found them dance as well, and behave as politely as 
even gentlefijlks with us ; for, to be candid, the artizan 
and lower classes of Germany are as iar ahead of our 
])eople in this respect as the (Jerman gentlefolks are 
l)ehind our gentry in the same quality ; and we can 
assure the reader that we never entered the ball-room 
at tlie “ Klemda ” but we felt the same melancholy state 
of depression at the sight of the paltry finery of the 
young ladies niarehing up and down the “ Son!,'’ as 
every dedent-minded ])erson must have experienced at 
witnessing the wretched showy women parading the 
platform outside some dancing-booth or circus at a 
lair. 

Nor is this all. If the shabby show and taAvdry 
finery ol' the girls themselves on such occasions b( 
liateful to every person of the least ta.ste and refine 
meut, assuredly the wr(;tchod dowdy appeai'ance o 
the old mothers who accompany them, and sit rangci 
against the wall — each in a dingy black stulT gown 
and a bit of black net on her head by way ol’ cap 
(as grubby as that of an Knglish servant-of-all-work 
lu the morning), and with her large carpet-bag-like 
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reticule lying in her lap — constitutes a sight as 
strange as it is pitiable to every Englisli gentleman 
when he /beholds it for tlie first time. Gracious 
Heaven! never Avas such an assemblage of old Avidow- 
like cbarAAmmon collected together in any otber ])art 
of Europe that Ave haA'e* seen. I’lie basket-Avomou 

f *. 

.at Co vent Garden ^farket, as tlioy sit otoii]xm 1 to, 
^J^ther waiting for a jol), arc tlic only congregation of 
eldiM’ly females to wliieli we can comjiare them. Sucli 
yellow, haggard laces — snch ^ethless mouths — such 
goitre necks (for almost every one of the old women 
has the Kropf,'' as the ( fermans call it, and wears 
a hit of black net about her throat to hide the 
j^endulous tlesli-lxyg), never did we see collected to- 
gether before in our lives ; for, as we have already 
said, it is the peculiar characteristic of a German 
mother to delight to see her daughter dri‘ssed to 
death — as showily as the ladies in the upper boxes — 
Avhile she herself iinds it no disgrace to a])])ear as 
shabby as the old hag who, in England, is g(Uierally 
luund attendant upon such danisfds. And there tlu'se 
wretched funereal-looking, under-llsl, shrividled old 
crones sit against the wall th(‘ long evening throiigli, 
witli that huge ugly carpet-bag u])on their kiuvs, 
their only vocation being to pull out the stiiily- 
starched skirts of their daivghters after each ot the 
dances — or to hand them a Iresh ])ocket-handkerclucl 
to mo]) u]) tin' ])ers])iration sto'aming down tkcir 
greasy skins — or to give them the snuilblooth coml) 
to arrange their tresses, and tlum to run their tingcr- 
nails along the teeth, after each particular dance. 
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Another peculiarity of such halls at the “Klemda” 
is, that never a father of a family is to he seen in the 
(lancini^-hall. The mothers are there, Heaven knows, 
to a surfeit ! each ready to Avait upon the daughters 
whom they have accomjAanied ; and the sons are 
there dancing away with their female friends of the 
town, hut the lathers arc all* at the hecr-houseSj^ 
])laying “ sixty-six,” and drinking tlieir penny glas^^ 
(li ale. ’ 

Tliither came tlic Frauleins Giralfe night after 
night with their i\iother, as like an Englisli monthly 
nurse as could possil)ly he ; hut the lather, who was 
one of the pliysicians in the town, we never saw 
within the doors of that same ball-room. There 
were tlie Frauleins von Frisky dancing the boots off 
their ieet in tho ho])e ol* obtaining a partner for a 
longer term than a mere polka or waltz, with their 
mother, who had just left off* scrubbing the floors, 
reudy in it corner with a needle and th>*ead, stowed 
away in that mysterious carpet-bag, to sew up any 
leal* that might occur in the flimsy skirts of the 
young ladies. But tlic old Baron \ou Frisky, oi 
Whiskey, was up al)0vc in the drinking-room, ([uaflin^ 
his Svlinapi)s^ and thinking it far more ])leasant t( 
h'.ok alter the bottle than his own children. There, too 
were the Frauleins Shalfl>ymautle laying liets witl 
the other young ladies who were engaged to wait; 
with the Forst-Fraiikants/' as to whieh shouh. 
dauee the liistest and keep u]) the longest round the 
hall-room ; and twirling away at such a speed tliat 
their crinolined petticoats becaino distended so high 
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that even the German mothers round the room (and 
German mothers are not the most modest ladies in the 
world) had? occasion to tell the girls that the officers 
were making unseemly jokes at the nudity of their 
limbs. But,^ nevertheless, their old hypochondriac 
father was anywhere rather than there, believ- 
ing it better to sip sugar-water tlian to superintend 
morals and conduct of his girls. Indeed, w'c 
veiily believe we ourselves were the only male person 
with a grey head in the room, and perhaps the only 
father in the town who thought it Avorth Avhile to lay 
aside his OAvn particular pleasures, so that his daughter 
might, under due supervision, paidake of that amuse- 
ment in which tlie young find special delight. 

Noav, Ave Avill haA’e supposed the Polonnaise to have 
finished, and then, in the pause between that and the 
next dance, Heavens ! Avhat a clatter of shrill, ugly 
voices immediately affrights the ear. Women are 
laughing at- their loudest, and talking at their loud- 
est, and in such a strain as no Englishman ever 
heard outside of a “ cock and hen club ” in his 
OAvn country. 

“ Almighty God ! ” cries the Frau von Biirgai'teu, 
hs if she Avished the Avhole lawm to hear the oath, 
for the noble dames in Germany delight to sAvear like 
troopers in England. 

“ Blessed God in IleaA'en ! ” roars another titled 

“ Jjord Jesus ! ” shrieks a third ; and “ O Jiiniui ! ” 
helloAvs the Frau J’ax-su])orintcndent Shabbymantle ; 
for this lady always rejoiced in calling upon the 
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heathen deities wliencver she lieard anything of an 
astonishing character. 

Then as the conversation grows warmer and loudei’, 
if possible, on every side, you hear tlie polite dames 
exclaim to those from whom they may happen to 
differ in opinion, “That’s not .tnje” {Das id vicJd 
louhr ) ! or cry aloud, “ You’re a’ liar ! ” Or •else yoa 
will see some of the more playful ladies, such as iirc 
young wife of the Captain Wiuteriuise, put her fingers 
to her nose in the middle of the hall-room, as if she 
thought it one of the most elegant antics that the 
daughter of a Berlin banker could indulge in, to 
“ take a sight ” at the gentleman with whom she 
happened to be in conversation. Ol’ maybe you will 
notice the Mrs. Doctorin Ki'euzsprunger performiiiii 
the pantomime of scraping a carrot as she projects 
the forefinger of one hand, and rubs it with the fore- 
finger of the other, right under the nose of the officei 
and gentleman with whonr she may chhnce to b( 
jesting — crying the while “ Schahe ! schubc liicbchcH !' 
(scrape ! scrape a carrot !) after the fashion of tin 
boys in the streets of Eisenach. 

Now, the English lady w'ho reads these lines mus 
not imagine that the above is, in any wa}', an over- 
drawn picture of the manners of the women in polite 
society in Saxony. We* have, been too long trained 
in philosophic modes of observation to dream of 
drawing general conclusions from isolated facts ; for 
no matter what might be our contempt for the habits 
of gentlepeople in Genpany, we have a sufficiently 
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high sense of our* vocation as a literary man to make 
us abstain from noticing such traits of character, were 
they in any way unusual among the gentlewomen of 
the capital ^f Thuringia. So far from swearing, how- 
ever, being tiie exception with the Saxon ladies, it is 
rather the rule for, every young as Avell as old gcntle- 
j'oman to utter an "unmeaning oath, calling upon 
ent er God or Jesus, whenever she is astonished at 
what she happens to hear. Nor did Ave ever find tlu' 
highest gentleman or lady in the land cknl enough to 
do other, when they chanced to doubt whati'ver you 
alight communicate to them, than tell you, to your 
face, .such a statement was imt triu', or tliat it was 
i lie — for such polite forms of ex])ressiou as “ 1 heg 
pour pardon,” or “you must have been mistaken,” or 
‘are wrongly informed upon the ]H)int in cpiestion,” 
ire, so far as our cx])erieuce goes, utterly unknown, 
iven ill the highest classes. We should, howevei’, on 
he other hand, admit, in all candour, that the vulgai' 
intics of “ taking a sight ” and “ scraping a carint, ’ 
vhicli we have above described as being jierlurnud 
by ladies in the faces ol' gentlemen, are generally con- 
sidered to be inelegant; nevertheless, we sjieak ol 
what Ave have seen done by women holding a higli 
station in the town ; and that not once or twice, Init 
often in the middle of. the nuadrille, without even a 
shrug of the shoulders, or any other expression ol 
astonishment, but rather a titter ol’ a])])robation from 
the company, who lugipened with ourselves to witness 
the extremely lady-like gestures. 
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Now, the master of the ceremonies comes forward, 
and claps his hands as a signal for the first waltz, 
whereupon the injanfry officers begin to unbuckle 
the long cavalry swords witli steel scabbards, which 
they delight upon all occasions to drag along the 
ground (for those worthies never appear in plain 
clothes upon such occasions); and'after having brushed 
tlieir hair in the middle of the ball-room proceed ^ 
claim the partners they have engaged Ibr the dance ; 
while the shop-Iioys at the money-changer’s, or the 
clerks at tlie colour factory, ajiproacb those damsels 
whom they have chosen, and with a stiff, formal bow, 
after the fasliion of English 3'outbs at school, beg 
that they may be allowed the honour, &'c. Accord- 
ingly, the Erauleins give themselves the last rub up tc 
the roots of their hair, and even behind their ears and 
under their chin, with tlic jiocket-handkerchief thej 
bold in readiness in their hand, and then throwina 
the ])ap])y mouchotr to the dowdy old mother behind 
tliein, away the sweet creatures go twirling round, till 
their crinolines, and their absence of under-clothing, 
reveal such sights as a person of any rclinement 
blushes to behold in any decent assembly in the 
world. Indeed, we are sure that in the Argyll llooms 
in London (and we make no bones in confessing wc 
♦ have been there many a time and oft), the English 
gi'iscttes there assembled are not only more lady- 
like in their behaviour, but dance with far greater 
decency than do the highest ladies of the Thuringiau 
'-■apital. 

The waltz being ended, the young ladies are broxxght 
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back to their mothers, while the gentlemen and officers 
go off to talk to their male friends as before ; and 
then begins, again, the same Eabel of screaming 
women as .previously described. Each mother has 
now drawn from the abyss of her carpet-bag a fresh 
and dry pocket-lwindkerchief in readiness for their 
laughters after the exertion of the dance. 

Dear God!” cries one elegant young creature, as 
she stands gasping after her long waltzing, “ Give me 
the handkerchief, mother, for I am sweatinff fright- 
fully” (it is impossible for a young lady to say in 
German that she perspires freely) ; whereupon all 
the darlings begin literally mopping the moisture 
off their face, ileck, shoulders, and arms; and, so 
far from such an office being considered in any way 
indelicate to be performed in public, you have but to 
look round the room to see every young lady engaged 
in the same refined occupation — each really scrub- 
bing themselves with the woucJioir handed to them, 
and rubbing away — in at the creases imder their chin 
and round their nose — as if they thought it a meri- 
torious, rather than a repulsive, act to make their 
toilette in the presence of gentlemen. Then the 
old mothers stow away the wet handkerchiefs in the 
depths of their carpet-bag, and having supplied their 
dear girls with a few .raspberry drops, and the small- 
tooth comb as before, proceed to shake out the young 
ladies’ skirts and flounces — which done, the conversa- 
tion takes a more general turn. 

Then the Countess von Bijttererdo begins to tell the 
Lady of Hogstown (Frau von Schwein’sdorf) what 
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slie had for dinner that day, and to assure her how 
she ate herself so “ sat ” (full — the common expression 
with ladies in Eisenach) with potatoe-dumplings and 
prunes, that she is really unable to taste a bit of 
tlie “ gracious lady’s excellent lard cal^ which her 
gracious ladyship is so kind as t9 offer her.” 

The Eraulein von Frisky conies skipping 
u]) to the little pug-nosed Appellations 
Hiithin Kranky, who immediately tells the girl how 
l)cautiful she looks in that daffodil wreath and 
cherry-coloured dress, -with the Magenta ribbons; 
and no sooner has the dame uttered the words than 
she commences nibbing each of the articles, and 
iiupiiring what they respectively cost the. yard — not 
forgetting to inform the young lady, as the other men- 
tions the prices, that “ it isn’t true adding, in all the 
extreme frankness of jnimitive life, that they are not 
worth one-half what the Fraulein states she had paid 
for thenf, and that it was a “ great swindle ” {grossc 
Hchoiiidcl) to charge so much for such poor stuff. And 
no sooner has the Fraulein von Frisky taken her depar- 
ture than the Lady Town-Councillor turns to her 
neighbom* and says, in a squeaky voice, “ It wonders 
me how those girls can afford to dress as they do, for* 
with butter at the price it is — and I paid as much as 
six-aud-a-half groschens ffor the pound I bought at 
the market this day — God in Heaven knows I can 
hardly manage to buy a new cap-ribbon for myself.” 
Whereupon the two dames proceed to discuss the 
market prices of every article ; now one asks the 
other what she gave for potatoes, or else how much 
VOL. 1. 
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slie paid for the ScJiock of cabbages to make Sauer- 
kraut with, or when they intend to kill their pig, 
and how many pounds it might weigh, and how 
much beautiful fat {schonc Speck) they expected to 
get froni it. r. 

Other ladies at thor same time commence indulging 

petty disparagements concerning the dresses of those 
pr.‘]ent. “Look at the Frau Doctoiin JCreuzspriingcr 
yonder ! ” says one old crone to tlic other ; “ llo^v 
grand she thinks herself in that green Persian skirt 
of hers, hut — Ach ! the thousand ! ” (another I'a- 
vomite oath with the ladies here) “it is nothing hu't 
that old summer dress that has been dyed — for slio 
stood just dn front of me, so that I had a good loolc 
xt it— and it could never have cost more than ten 
groschens a yard when it was new.” 

“Oh, Jesus!” cries another of the most fashion- 
ihle dames, “look at those Frauleiiis Giraffe — how- 
jver they manage to dress as they do is a mystery to 
;he whole town.” 

“ Oh, they buy a lot of the left-off dresses from the 
adies of the Coui’t at ’VV’eimar ! ” exclaims a third 
lame in a black stuff gown. “The Praulein von 
'vlilcbsuppe has just been telling me that the elder one 
)ought that pink tarlatan dress and fuchsia wreatli 
he is now wearing frojn one of the ladies-in-waiting 
or a thaler and a half.” In corroboration of the 
statement it may be mentioned that it is the common 
practice with the ladies of all classes to sell their old 
clothes to their servants, so,,that serving-maids have 
hardly been in your house a week before they ask you il 
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you have a pair of old boots you can let them buy of 
you ; and when you tell them it is the custom of ladies 
England to give, and not to sell, their left-oiff clothes 
to tlieir waiting-maids, the astonished girls stare at 
you as if they really thought tliere was soipe truth 
in the Grerman saying, which describes our country- 
folk as being verrikldc Un^ldnder (mad Englj|| 
people). 

Then the band strikes up once more, and a 23olka 
or '^lyrolicnnc, as the case may be, is indulged in while 
the little officers stand with their legs astraddle — as if 
to make the most of themselves — and with an eye-glass 
at one eye, grouped in front of the sup 2 )cr-room doors, 
watching the young ladies sj^in rohnd and round as 
if they were dancing for a wager, and nudging one 
another and simpering jis the petticoats fly up somc- 
what beyond the bounds of decency. Thus the time 
passes till about nine, when a longer pause ensues, 
so that supper may be partaken of by such as please 
to pay for it. 

Now, the English reader must not imagine a supj)er 
at the ball at the Klemda’^ to be in. any way similar 
to those elegant and expensive entertainments which 
arc suj)] 3 lied by confectioners at ten sliillings or a 
guinea a-hcad towards the conclusion of dances in 
our own country ; for *the V Klemda ’’ ball-sujDper 
consists of nothing but hot beefsteaks or smoking 
cutlets, or baked goose and potatoes cooked in fat, 
to be followed, maybe, by herring salads, or a dish 
of raw ham or sausage.; or such other luxuries as 
the wretched kitchen of the landlord who rents tlu? 

.V 
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little club “ tap ” may be able to provide. However, 
to give tlie reader a more vivid notion of tbe delicacy 
of these ball repasts, we here append the bill of fare 
usual upon, such occasions. It is copied from one 
of the printed, lists whieh are left lying about on the 
supper-tables ; and th.us the reader will not only bo 
to see the kind of dishes generally partaken of, 
bi^ as the prices are affixed in English money, to 
understand also the nature of the costly banquet the 
visitor has to look forward to. 


cS p e r .<5 e - 

Speisen. | ^ 

JhjiiHlon (souii) . . 1 

Padetchen (past\c.s) . l.j 

' llMraten (Ijaketl roe-l>uok) . 7 

. Kalh-roulade (rolled veal) , | U 

Giiuse-hraten (baked goo.se) . 

ItuUennischer salat (Italian 
‘ salad) 8 

C(>w)j')t u. salat . , .1 

I LijUTcs Oiler Cotellcttes (keef- | 

I steaks or cutlets). I <8 

I ! 


t e ( X\ ,( f in b a ) . 


Weino. 

cJ. i 


1 ^far^:^J)'dJltr 


i 

. , 1 

0 

Mosd . 


i 

• ! ^ 

■1 

La ahe ah rimer 


. 1 

0 

llockhdmvr 


. ’ 1 

0 

• Rancnt haler 


; 2 

3 

1 , McihjC 


• 1 ^ 

C) 

[' St. Julie it . 


: 0 
‘ 1 " 

0 

1' Champar/uer 

! » 


Ij 

1 

0 


At these su])pers never more than twenty or thirty 
people are in the habit of setting down, and out ol 
the score there arc but two or thn'c ladies who aceom- 
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pany the officers and chandler’s-shop keepers who 
mostly frequent them. The younger ladies are sel- 
dom or never invited to them. 1’rue, at \he Christ- 
mas or Easter halls we have seen one or two treated 
to cliampagne on such extra grand occasions ; hut as 
an ordinary rule the gentlcificn sit there alone, eating 
tlieir raw herrings and potato i?alad, and lapping 
the sauce with their knives, and afterwards wasl 
down the meal with half a hottle of some of the 
cheaper and sourer wines ; for a German palate is so 
accustomed to vinegar that ordinaiy Deutschers are 
wont to helieve that the bottled acetic acid which is 
sold as llhenish tahle-wine has all the flavour of the 
juice of ripe grapes appertaining to at. 

During the supping hour it is customary with the 
ladies remaining in the ball-room to order a cup of 
tea (and such tea !) of the waiting-maid who attends 
on such occasions ; while some of the younger ones 
regale themselves with a glass of lemonade. Then a 
few slices 'of dry w'hite hread-cake or apple-cake arc 
drawn from out that corpulent carpet-hag-like reticule, 
where it has been lying all the while, side by side with 
the filthy small-tooth comb, and in company with the 
wet pocket-handkerchiefs which the young ladies have * 
returned to their mother, after drying their skins 
with them. And there .the ladies sit sipping and 
munching the sippets ol‘ cak*e until their cups or 
glasses are empty. Sometimes these cups of tea, or 
glasses of lemonade, are sent by the gentlemen to the 
ladies ; though this is so far from Ix'ing usual, that 
the act is considoi'cd as a mark of special favom’ on 
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the part of the young man who may order such 
costly refreshment for his former partner in the 
dance. ' 

After supper, during the interval in which the gen- 
tlemen are indulging in a more extensive and solid 
repast in the adjoining room, the young ladies walk 
jjout, arm in arm, in twos and threes, up and down 
£ “ Snal," while the shop-boys who have tossed oil' 
tlikir penny glass of beer, in the veritable tap-room 
which adjoins the grander supping saloon (for in tlui 
latter nothing but wine is allowed to be drunk) tbest' 
boys stand in a group in the centre of the dancing- 
room, talking Avith one another, and utterly unmind- 
ful of the ladies about them. In fine, it is tbc fashion 
in Saxony for the men merely to dance with lhi> 
women j for no sooner is the Avaltz or polka finislied 
than the lady is led back as quickly as possible ami 
deposited by the side of her mother — the gentleman 
not thinking it worth his while to exchange a woiil 
Avith her afterwards ; Avhile, as I’or the old motliers 
themselves, they rarely receive more than a ])assing 
nod from any of their male acquaintances. 

Seldom or ncA'er did Ave see a gentleman speak 
‘ to any of the elderly ladies for more than a minute 
together; for the usual lot of the poor Avretclicil 
things is to sit against the Avails of the room Avitli- 
out exchanging a word Avith a soul, except tlio 
equally desolate old crones next to them. Ami 
this is their fate every ball night, from seven till 
often tAVo or three in the morning, their only occu- 
pation being, as we have said, to play the Avaitiui?' 
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maid to their girls — to keep them supplied with 
relays of pocket-handkerchiefs, and to feed them with 
raspberry drops as fast as required — while their 
only refreshment during these long hours is a cup of 
the weakest and nastiest possible tea, and a slice of 
sweet dough-cake taken from their musty carjlet-hags. 
What wonder, then, that you have but to look round 
the ball-room towards midnight to sec every one of 
licads of the aged dames in black stufl’ nodding awiy, 
as though they were so many plaster casts of cats 
with movable necks ranged along the board of some 
Italian image-seller? Nor do tbeso miserable old 
women get many thanks for the ungracious offices 
they consent to perform; for we, have heard the 
daughters address them, and indeed order them, Avith 
lar less politeness than an English young lady AVv)uld 
dream of exhibiting towards her regular seiwing- 
Avoman. Now one (lermau Frauleiu Avill cry, “Come, 
mother, quick ! giA'c me another pair of gloves ! In 
(iod’s nafne ! how long you are, Avben you knOAv 
I’m AA'aiting for them;” and then another Avill 
exclaim, in anything Imt a respectful tone, “ Cireat 
God! I’ve torn my dress; you must come AA'itb me, 
and SOAV it up in the (/ardo-robr. Come along, fon 
I’m cjigaged for the next Franeaise 1 ” Indeed, ac- 
cording to our experience, the mode in Avhich the 
daughters spake to their parents Avas so utterly Avant- 
iug in all sense of duty that Ave are satisfied that any 
decent English girl Avould have been more shocked 
than OA'cn Ave Avere to hoar it. 

Eut so it is in Saxony. What avo said at the be- 
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ginning of the chapter we can but enforce at the end 
of it. The Crerman mother, in the hope of getting 
her daughters married, as soon after fifteen as possible, 
begins washing and starching the girls’ ball-dresses 
and petticoats immediately after their confirmation, 
and drags them about with her to every concert or 
l^ice given among* her own society ; while she 
s^.'sents to sit there, with her back against the wall, 
ta^ig no more part in the amusements, and being 
as utterly disregarded by all the gentlemen present, 
as if she were one of the cook-maids in tlie Klcmda 
Gallery. And though the mother begins this species 
of servitude the very moment her girls have left 
school, with the , view of their catching some “man” 
before they are out of their teens, her bond-slavery in 
this way generally lasts for ten years at least ; I’or, as 
a rule, the women many much later than with ns, so 
that the mothers are mostly wrinkled and sliri- 
velled old women by the time their daughters’ dancing’ 
days commence. Indeed, full one-half of the so-called 
“young” ladies who were in the habit of visiting 
every Klemda ball were playful little kittens of thirty, 
if they were a day. 

“ Who is that middle-aged lady ? ” said we, to a 
German friend, “ who is waltzing with the officer, and 
spinning over the lloor, as, if she Avere some child s 
humming-top just let loose from the string? ” 

“ Oh ! she is the daughter of the Baron von Pett- 
ier,” was the answer. “ She has danced here for the 
last fifteen years, to my knowledge, and will have to 
wear many another pair of boots out, before she can 
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find a gentleman ready to exchange rings with her. 
She has no money, you see, and then the girls, with 
us, may dance till they are greyj but, »I suppose 
it is the same all over the world, a lady Avith grey 
hair and an empty pocket must go to church only to 
pray, and pass the rest of Iter days in hugging the 
children of the poor rather thaii her own. Do you 
see that buxom lady there, in white muslin, dresj 
like a young girl? She is one of the pet lambs TOat 
has seen forty sheep-shearings at least, and though 
she has danced with as many ‘ forest-men ’ in her 
time as would be sufticient to clear tlie backwoods of 
America, she is but just noAV newly betrothed to that 
long thin gentleman with the sandy moustachios 
wlioni she has got so last by the arm. And yet, poor 
thing, they say in the town that he is- only a swindler, 
and has told it openly in the beer-house that he Avill 
never marry her unless she can bring him 2000 thalers 
(GOO/. ). So Avhat is to become of her, I d(} not know, 
since shc'has only 1500 thalers (225/.) to bless any 
man with. Oh, yes ! avc knoAV every groschen the 
girls have got here ; and it is no use their dancing 
unless Ave fancy we can hear the thalers jingle in their 
pockets as they go.” • 

Such, Ave believe, in all^truth, is a faithful picture of 
the manners and customs of the best Saxon society, 
as seen at these balls at the “ Klemda.” The fate 
ol ])oor Matildii Uberreif is the fote of half of the 
groschenless damsels wdio dance there, and faire la com- 
sifter the forest-men anti others, from the time AAdicn 
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their frocks arc let doAvii to their days of false fronts. 
Still the pcrseverin<^ mothers continue to dress the 
poor things as showily as circus-girls ; still they come 
and sit and sleep against the \Yall, night after night ; 
still they provide tlicm with dry pocket-handkerchiefs 
and feed them with cake and raspberry dro])s to give 
them new life, and the ap])earance of freshness, for the 
dance ; and still hardly a man is enti’apped fo]* 
than a few weeks’ attentions by all their patience, 
perseverance, and assiduity. 

The after-supper ceremonies at the ‘'Klemda” iiro 
briefly told. Then riot, rather tluin refined revelry, 
often prevails. Those officers who have indulged in 
wine, and the sho])-boys who have taken an extra ghn .^ 
of beer, begin to dance the Francaise with all kinds 
of antics; the more s])rightly and fast of the ladk;; 
keeping pace v/itli them in the imaginary sport, and 
practising such violent gestures as the male travelled’ 
may have seen performed at iMabile,” or in ilic 
dancing-gardens of the Quarticn* haitin in Paris — but 
certainly not in any n'Cil-coodiicted l)alI-room in 
either France Oi- .England. e\t such tinn^s it is tlir 
wont of the gentlennm, whih' jxn-forming tlu^ ‘' grand 
f chain,” to rush round and i\)und a»s if“ they were 
so many lied Indians engaged in some maddoniri;;; 
war-dance. And wc have before sta.led that it was at 
this period of the cvei'iing that we ourselves saw one 
ol‘ the drunken military surgeons, while Avaltzing, Ind 
with his partner ]>rostrate on the floor. Such an 
offence jnight Ix^ an accadenlal one, though, in the 
whole course of oiir experience, we never saw the 
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like — and yet we have, in our time, been present at 
costermongers’ balls as well as at “friendly leads,” or 
dances given by London pickpockets; wejiavo seen 
the dancing .at Cremorne, and at the several Casinos 
oj‘ the British metropolis, and have watched the frolics 
of the Parisian students and. grisettes at ‘the Chateau 
clcs Fleurs, and other similar jiJaces in the French 
capital. ]lut we never, in all our life, even in a 
ball-room of the vilest possible character, witnej^d 
so disgracelul an outrage to any young woman as 
this. And yet, what think you became of the 
“ officer and gentleman ” who was guilty of it ? 
Why, he was picked up, and quietly conducted home 
by liis comrades ; and the next ball, there the fellow 
was, adniitfed into the same company, aiid dancing 
away with the very same young lady — as if neither 
men nor women considered that any indignity had 
been offered to tlieir society. 

These balls, we repeat, always conclude with the 
German '^cotiUion, the dancing of which continues 
sometimes for one <ir two hours ; after which it is the 
I'ashion for the gentlemen to send the ladies a cup of 
hot soup or cofl'ee, according to taste. Then the 
ladles and gentlemen retire enseinWc to the dressing-, 
room, where the fair, but not in any way bashful, 
creatures j)rocccd to jdace their ankles across their 
knees and unlace their boots •under the very eyes of 
those with whom they have been lately flirting. 

On extra grand occasions, however, the dancing is 
kept up till daylight, and then it is the custom for 
the young ladies to nnilce parties with the gentlemen 
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to go up to the Wartburg to breakfast ; and there they 
sit drinking beer or colfee, and eating sausage in the 
common i'oom of the public-house until the sun is 
high above the horizon. And when you happen to 
meet the elegant damsels in the course of the next 
lay, tli'ey do not blush to tell you, in the vernacular 
jf tJieir country, that they are suffering from '' katzni- 
” — literally “ cat’s misery (or, as fast gentle- 
would phrase it in English, “blue devils”)-- 
that being the German term applied by inordinate 
beer-drinkers to the sensation which succeeds over- 
indulgence on the previous night. 

* While those pages arc passing through the press, an enter- 
taining little (Iramafic scene has boon enacted in connection with 
the elegant institution forming the subject of the present chapter, 
and which will serve to give English people a lively sense of the 
economy of that establishment. 

It will be readily understood that a club where the rcfrcslimeut- 
rooms are rented by the cook of the ijociety (who receives po wages), 
and the prices to be charged for the several eatables and drinlv- 
ables arc fi.vM by the committee at the lowest-possible figures, 
there can be little chance of the rluf dc cuisine who may be rash 
enough to plunge into such an enterprise- obtaining a living out 
of the speculation ; especially when, as we have said, it is tlio cus- 
tom of the ladies, on every ball night, to bring their .own refresh- 
ments with them in their own carpet-bags (after the fashion ol 
•English maid-servants visiting a theatre) ; and when, moreover, 
even the few gcntlomcn who do sup on such occasions, seldom 
go beyond the luxury of a thrcppenny-halfpeiiiiy beefsteak and a 
halfpenny plate of salad ; ynless,*iiulced — in a moment of the 
wildest prodigality — they rush, maybe, into the German-princely 
extravagance of a sevenpenny plate of baked roebuck, or a six- 
penny leg of roast goos(j. True, we repeat, some of the richer or 
more reckless, of the young ollicers (emulating the sumptuous- 
iiess of Prussian lieutenants, who, on festive occasions, afe said 
to call for a bottle of champagne and eighteen glasses), arc gene- 
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rally in the habit, at the fortnightly balls, of clubbing together to 
enjoy, among them, a one-and-fourpenny bottle of Mosel wine'; or 
else of getting uj) a small company, “ with limited liabilities,” in 
order to raise the capital necessary for a onc-and-ninepenny bottle 
of Hockheimer. Nevertheless, when such thoughtless dissipation 
does not extend, on ordinary occasions, beyond a dozen people 
at the utmost, and the majority of* the other male guestk at the 
KUiinda balls — such as the shop-boys tftid *the chandler s-shop- 
kcepcrs — arc wont to restrain their appetites, and their expens( 
within the frugal bounds of a penny glass of beer and a pe: 
sausage-sandwich, it will excite but little w^ondcr on the reajfe* .. 
j)ait to hear that the wTctched ‘‘ w’ho had been insanely- 
sanguine enough to believe that he could subsist upon the profits 
(j 1‘ such costly banquets, should invariably find himself, at the end 
of tlie first year of his stew’ardship, on the threshold of cither the 
Courf of Eankruptcy or the Workhouse ; according as he had 
taken credit or paid ready money for the stock of sausages and 
siuKukraut, wine and beer, he had laid in, but? never $old, for the 
“entertainment of tlie men and beasts” belonging to the society. 

] hiring the time that wc resided in the Tlmringian capital, the 
club liad precisely the same number of Wirihs' as there wore 
Years in the term of our stay— the Klemda landlord being as de- 
cidedly an annual plant as mustard and cress, and as short-lived 
us grass — which, in the expressive words of the rsalinist, “ in the 
morning is (^n and grow’eth up ; and in the evening is cut 
down, dried up, and withered.” 

What became of the first of the ruined “c/icA” wc know not; 
wliothor, like the distracted Vatcl (wdicn the fish did not arrive 
ill time for the second course of one of the royal banquets he had 
to prepare), the poor deranged (^ook slew himself with his owui 
carving-knife ; or whether he retired from public life w’itli liis 
f^tock of unsold polonies and saveloys, and is now’ roaming over 
the eartli — a wretched restless vagabond (like the Wandering 
‘lew of old) with nothing but Ins stak sausages to solace him, 
^vo cannot niKlortakc to say. All w’o can vouch for is that, at the 
exj'iration of his year of otlice, he disappeared as suddenly as an 
t‘x-Lord Mayoi^ and w’as never heard of afterwards. Rivers were 
dragged, w’clls inspected, forests searched, and advertisements in- 
entreating him to rcturmor to send back the keys of the 
' ine cellar ; but to no avail. Ilis fate is as much a mystery as 
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that of the young Dauphin who was carried off in the first French 
lievolution ; though the general belief is that the poor ruined 
man, in a fi^of despondency, poisoned himself— with some of his 
own “ echte Jamaica Bum.'* 

The sccon^l Klemda Wirth (landlord) met with hardly a less 
melancholy aiul rapid end ; but he faced his destiny with all the 
courage' of a Stoic or a Brifeisli-Bank Director. Months before 
the fatal tw'elvemonfh Ifad expired, the people in the town fore- 
HVw that the wretched man’s dissolution was fast approaching, 
worst symptoms, indeed, had set in after he had been six 
nfoiilvhs in the i)hiec : nine dollars’ worth of meat had boon 
cooked for a grand festive occasion, and only twenty gros(dioiis’ 
worth sold among the company; so that the rest of the roast luul 
to be hawked round the town the next day, and disposed of 
among the few meat-eaters at less than half the prime cost. 
Casks of wine were obtained upon credit, and sold within twenty- 
four hours after delivery, as a moans of getting a little ready 
money (for 'even life few 3 Id. beefsteaks he disposed of were not 
paid for immediately) at fifty per cent, under the wholesale price. 
At this crisis the legal physiciams were called in ; and then, of 
course, there was no hope of the fast-failing man ever getting on 
his legs again. Dr. Kreuzspinne bled him, Herr Katzenbulgcn 
blistered him, and IMessrs. Powder and Shot physicked him with 
no end of pi;occsscs, till he could not hold his head up any longer. 
Accordingly, before many weeks had passed, he was declared 
bankrupt, and the small remaining stock of eatables and ilrinl:- 
ables was seized by the hungry officers of justice, tlio scvojid 
members of the club struggling witli one another at the sale for 
the posso-ssion of the impounded ham and sausages, pickles and 
preserves. 

Now, the abrupt termination put to the career of tlio late land- 
lord of the principal club in Eisenach made so profound an in^' 
pression upon the united cooks^and waiters of the city tliat no 
one, after the immolation V)f the last victim, could be found will- 
ing to sacrifice himself, on the altar of the Klemda kitchen-fn’‘'> 
for the delectation of the members as before. Hence, the com- 
mittee were obliged to offer to let anyone, who might be bold 
enough to take the (piestionablc good-will of tlic confirmed 
business, have possession of the •premises free of all rent what- 
ever — a proposition which, seeing that they had never yet been 
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able to get so much as a peppercorn for it out of the empty cruet- 
Rtands of the previous occupants, would hardly make much dif- 
ference in the prospects of the future tenant. However, one 
desperate drowning man, ready to clutch at the veriest straw, 
was caught by the apparently liberal announcement^ but even he 
soon began to cry out, in the solitude of the supperless supper- 
rooms, “ Eeccavi! Peccavi /” IJe Imd hardly been in the place a 
week, before he found out that it was Jitterly impossible to live 
upon the profits of five three-farthing glasses of sugar-water,^ 
dozen penny glasses of beer, and three halfpenny glasscj* 
Schnapps (the latter supplied to the liOrd Chamberlain), \Jmth 
constituted the extent of his daily custom -and perhaps some 
Inilf dozen -‘UJ. beefsteaks and one bottle of wine on the grand 
bill] nights every fortnight. Accordingly, the poor man petitioned 
tlio committee to he allowed to have his fuel and light gratis, 
saying that, without tliis, it would he impossible for him to 
rc'inairi in the desolate place any longer. Whereupon, the puddle 
was all in a storm ; a whirlwind raginl among the “•wind-bags” 
of the club. Some sided ^Y^lh the wTetched “ Wirth,” while 
Olliers vowed it wais impossible to make any other, concos- 
^.ions, and that it would be better to sell up the entire society. 
Others, again, were for raising the subscriptions rather than 
razing the whole cstaljlishment— a proposal which created 
another tempest in the wash-tub; for then evei’ybody was 
asking everybody whether they ever heard of such audacity, 
and whether M. a quarter was not enough in all con- 
science to pay for the finest club in the world? and whether, 
moreover, anyone thought it possible to find six people in 
all lilisenach who would, or could, give any more ? In the 
height of this fury, letters w’crc sent to the newspapers, and as , 
these afford much better illustrations of tlio character of the 
people in tlie Thuriiigiaii capital than wc could possibly give, avc 
here append a translation of one of them, taken from the “ organ 
of th& pro[f}rss[\) party,” — the said cft'gan being as w’eak and 
ei'ackcd an old hurdy-gurdy as WQ ever listened to, and the “pro- 
giess party ” consisting of such wild innovators as were for the 
abolition of spittoons and the introduction of foot-baths into the 
land the “ progress ” newspaper itself, too, being about half as 
huge and about as elegantly printed as an English playbill, and 
^'iitten in a stylo closely allied to “ stump-oratory.” » 

We ask every member of tlic Klcmda Club,” says a cor- 
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respondent of tho “progress” paper, “for the sake of his own 
interest, to attend the general meeting of that society, to be 
held on ncji^t Tuesday. According to the order of the day, an 
attempt is to be made to raise the amount of the subscription. 
This is rendered necessary, it is said, on account of the present 
landlord, who pays no renty declining to remain, unless on the con- 
dition that his* expenses of lighting and heating are borne by the 
society; since it is iitipossiblo for him, it is alleged, otherwise to 
,‘ist, and much more to profit in any way by the undertaking. Jt 
'idisputed point whether clubs GeseUschaften — litor- 
[JfViflosed societies) arc adapted to the present time ; but tliat 
the Klemda Society is not fitted to the age in which we live must 
long have been clear to every member, since it is scarcely ca})able 
of existing. Whoever doubts this need only go to the 
itself, and there tlic frightful desolatcncss of every room will 
soon convince anyone that a society of more than ‘^00 members 
which can maintain a landlord only at tlic greatest sacrifice is 
unworthy of fnrtlKH* support. The commitlee liavo done all that 
lay in their power to make it a pleasant place of resort for the 
inombers, but they Iiavc not succeeded in drawing tlie public to 
it. The only thing tliat appears advisable is the breaking up of 
the establishment and selling olF the house and grounds, for 
which some purchaser would be sure to be found. Any increase 
of the subscription is useless; it is merely .subjecting many to 
annoyance in order to gratify a few.” — (^Tkiirinyer Landes-zeitiuuj, 
Oryan dcr Fortschriltspartely Sunday, the 2Gth July.) 

It is exquisitely comic to find the “ progress ” advocate inform- 
ing tlie poor benighted Eisenachers that “ it is a disputed point 
whether clubs are adapted to the jtresent time!'^ [Ks Uisst sick 
streiten iiber die Xeityeiniisshril der yeschlossenoi Geselhchujten)^ 
wlien w’c in England date tlie improvement of society from the com- 
mencement of such institutions; since they assuredly liave done 
more to withdraw gentlefolks from coarse tavern-life tlian any 
otlicr social appliance. Jn Gerifiany, however, where pot-lioiiscs 
and pot-house amenities prevail on every side, it is evident that a 
society in antagonism with such practices must find it extremely 
difficult to prolong its existence. In a hundred years hence, 
perhaps, the Germans may he fit for such institutions; but that 
the Deutschers of the present day are not adapted for a chib-lifc 
(as opposed to a public-house one) wc perfectly agree with tlic 
organ of the “ progress ” party in Eisenach. 



CHAPTER IV. 


THE AMUSEMENTS OP THE THUllINGIAN PEOPLP. 

In the present chapter we purpose, not only sofTifig 
forth what are the principal forms of enjoyment, after 
the day’s business has come to an end, among the 
modern Saxons, but also estimating, as we run over 
the different modes of pleasure, what proportion of 
the average income of the middle chisses js devoted 
to the several items of tinnevessarf/ expenditure. 

Lal)our and amusement are, of course, the two oppo- 
site extremes of the economical scale : the former 
being the main means of producing wealth, and the 
latter that of consuming or destroying it? Human 
necessities involve a certain amount of consumption 
truly ; but the food and commodities thus dissipated 
can hardly be said to be annihilated ; since, if it be 
one of the primeval laws of human life that he that 
will not work, neither shall he eat,” it is an equally 
lundainental canon of nature that without food, labour 
cannot be sustained. Hence tlic wealth expended in 
])ropcr nutriment, raiment, and shelter, is by no ineans 
lost, either to the individual or the community, but 
comes back in the form of renewed strength, and that 
fitness for future exertion^ which, indeed, is the work- 
ii^g man’s only capital. The money, however, devoted 
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to mere amusements is utterly squandered ; unless 
such amusements partake of the character of those 
recreations; which often serve to rc-invigorate ex- 
hausted nature more even than hrate rest itself. Many 
amusements, however, so far from being refreshing to 
the frame, tend to render it less, rather than better, 
<|ied for the next* day’s business of the world; 
vonly by producing the same amount of lassitude 
as^jour itself, when carried to excess, but by making 
hard w'ork appear even harder, and therefore more 
naturally distasteful to the workman. 

ITence, in a country where amusements prevail to an 
inordinate degree, poverty must likewise prevail among 
the ])eople to a birge extent ; not only because tiny 
squander more in inniecessary indulgences, but, because 
of their squandering more in such away, they beconio 
more indisjiosed to the irksome toil of prolonged 
muscular exertion, and arc therefore pi’one to earn 
less than such iblk as arc more industrious and less 
voluptuous. InToi’ is this all : the wealth expended in 
substantial food, sensible clothing, and comfortable 
housing returns, as we have said, with profit to the 
individual, in the shape of increased activity and 
energ'y, and the consequent capacity for the produc- 
tion ol‘ even a greater amount of wealth than has 
been consumed. But whciy an undue projiortion ot 
tbc earnings is lavished on what is unnecessary, it is 
obvious, there must be a corres])ondingly-undue pro- 
portion left for the supply of what is 7iccessary for 
human existence ; and thus the wholesome quality of 
the food and the housing has to be reduced, to such an 
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extent, that the health and strength of the labourer, 
as well as that muscular irritability which is the 
physical cause of industry, get to he gradually 
lowered ; till at length such is the continual lassitude 
of the frame, that workmen go about their, work like 
slaves, whom nothing hut the sharpest goad can rouse 
to the least exertion — rather tharf as freemen bavin 
to live by the sweat of their brow, and labouring: @ 
their own benefit. 

Whether beer-drinking, and smoking, ought to be 
ranked under the head of amusements, we leave others 
t(; say. Certainly, such indulgences cannot be classed 
among the necessities of life, nor do they belong 
properly to those creature-comforts which even an 
ascetic now-a-days admits as being pardonable indul- 
gences. Fanatic teetotallers, of course, consider 
every kind of stimulant as a wicked waste of money, 
yiich opinions, however, are adopted by but few of 
the calm reasoners of the present day ; nevertheless, 
all decent-minded persons must allow that the squan- 
deiing of a large proportion of the income in such 
coarse jfieasures is no slight evil in a country, where 
the practice prevails to such an extent as to be the 
ordinary rule, rather than the extraoi'dinary exception. 

Germans are in the habit of spyaking of the poverty 
of their nation as if it formed part of the inscrutable 
decrees of Providence, and was in no way connected 
with the faults of their countrymen, or the short- 
comings of their rulers. TJierc is, however, one simple 
explanation to be given conceniing the beggarliness 
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of the Gennan folk, individually considered — and that 
is the connnon-sense rule of poverty all over the 
world, which teaches us that those who are con- 
tinually expendin'^ the greater part of what tluy 
earn in sensual indulgence, and consequently earuiiii? 
le.ss than they otherwise would, must ever remain 
ji^ceped to the very lips in social degradation. So lar 
^.pur e.xpericnce goes (and we have endeavoured to 
traiUndividual ohseiTation hy tlic collection of general 
stati^cs on the matter), a German spends at least 
double and treble what an Englishman docs upon 
amusements ; that is to say, a larger proportion of 
every German’s income, as a rule, is devoted to unne- 
cessary things, and consequently a smaller proportion 
left for what we consider essential to the maintenance 
of home, as well as for after-use in the ditlerent enter- 
prizes of commerce. If a man consents, for the mere 
momentary gratification of his eye to blow some 
pounds sterling away into the air, at repeated inter- 
vals, in the shape of fireworks, common-sense' teaches 
us that the money so expended is utterly lost and 
wasted ; whereas, if the same amount of wealth he 
devoted to the fertilization of the soil, the same 
common-sense tells us that the wealth invested in 
the labour will never disappear, but come back again, 
year alter year, with a corsidcrable sum added to it, 
as profit I'or the undertaking. 

With drinking and smoking, however, and indeed 
with eveiy form of idle amusement, the money devoted 
to the luxury is not only wholly lost to the comraiinity 
vanishing as entirely from the nation as if a bligW 
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liad come over the land — ^but the worst of such waste- 
ful expenditure is, that the persons indulging in it arc 
generally unfitted for those after-exertions Avhich are 
the only moans of replenishing the ])ockets, Eecrea- 
tion, of course, is a necessary enjoyment ; for nof even 
rest re-invigorates the faculties, when exhausted by 
prolonged labour, so much as relaxation — or the ii# 
diligence in those light mental and pliysical pastiij|r 
which make up the decent amusements after j^-k, 
and Avhich are aptly termed the diversions ol' a people. 
When the energies are flagging, too, ])erhaps even a 
gentle stimulant may be regarded as a natural restora- 
ti\T. In England, however, where the people work 
at least twice as hard, doing certainly double the 
work in the same time, as the men of any other 
nation, assuredly not half the proportion of the in- 
come is spent in such stimulants as among the 
German people. AVhere, however, a large amount is 
devoted to, drink, a smaller amount neces'sarily re- 
mains for the purchase of Avholesome substantial 
food ; and an under-fed Avorkinan, groAving tired over 
his labour sooner than a AA'ell-fed one, begins to crave 
for stimulants to put fresh temporary energy into his 
muscles, oltener than does the strong healthy artisan ; 
so that thus a continually degenerating and degrading- 
process goes on. Debilitated and emaciated by the 
want of proper nutritious food, the Avorkman is, in a 
measure, compelled to resort to such restorativ-es as 
will, for the time being, supply him Avith energy 
enough to get through his day’s ta.sk ; and is conse- 
quently left Avithout the means of obtaining such 
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solid nutriment as can alone enable liim to acquire a 
sufficient stock of permanent strength to perform his 
labour without having recourse to repeated drams. 

Now, the Germans, from the date of their earliest 
history, have been notorious for their chinking habits, 
and to this day. tly) quantity of beer and SchiapjiH 
pyallowcd by them affiights every Englishman, wliou 
^’comes to be acquainted with the general custom. 

there is less surface drunkenness than in 
our own country; for it is an unusual sight to 
see a tipsy man in the streets of any German city. 
Certainly, avc have, during our residence in the 
“ fatherland,” Avitnessed schoolmasters tuml)lc off 
their seats because their head luul become heavier tlmii 
their heels ; and clergymen on the Sunday night fill 
flat on their stomach directly they attempted to rise 
from their chairs — and Ave assuredly never saw the 
same extent of intemperance among [the same classes 
in our oaVu land. NeA'ertheless, avc repeat that such 
sights are by no means common, and the ruh' is 
apparent sobriety throughout the nation. 

But AVC luiA'e elsewhere said intoxication is the 
outAAUird and visible sign of occasional, rather than 
habitual, intom])erancc. At wine parties it is always 
the yovny (/entlcmcn who are unused to such excesses, 
that arc the first to .disappear under the table; the 
old seasoned drinkers, Avho love to boast that they can 
take their tAvo bottles of ])ort without being in the 
least excited by the drink, being able to sit the night 
through, and yet walk home as steadily as tight- 
rope dancers. The same rule holds good in Germany. 
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Tlicre all the people are accustomed to excessive 
drinking, and therefore few, or none, ever appear 
drunk. In our country, however, where Avorking men 
di'ink hard on the Saturday or the Monday after 
receiving their Avages, intoxication is far mgre cornmon; 
simply because hard drinking is far Jess general than 
among the Grerman folk. And Avheir avc tell t] 
reader that many a German student delights to 
tliat he can drink more glasses of beer at one 
than he is years old, Ave leaA'C decent poojde'fo con- 
ceive Avhat must l)e the state of things in a nation 
Avherc youths at universities consider the consumption 
of two-and-a-half gallons of beer in an evening to 
be their greatest glory ; and AAdiere OA-ery hither of a 
llimily drinks between (‘our and five gallons of tlie 
same fluid in the course of the Aveek. The labourers 
at the breAvhouses in Eisenach, AA'herethey are alloAved 
as much as they can swallow gratis, often drink as 
many as ,eighty pint-glasses, or ten gallons of beer 
(luring the da}'. Indeed, a true German Avill live 
upon anything, and sleep and dwell anyhoAv or any- 
Avhere, in order to have money enough to spend in the 
beer-house or taA'ern at nights, and to Avaste iqionsueh 
pleasures as the customs of the country have taught 
him to delight in. 

•» 

» 

Let us noAV, therefore, jn-oceed to g-ive the reader 
a detailed account, not only of the ordinary amusements 
of the German people, but also to shoAv him lunv large 
a proportion of their petty incomes is de\'oted to unne- 
cessary enjoyments ; and then, by letting him see hoiv 
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little remains for the common necessities of life, teach 
him why it is that potatoes and black bread, and 
straw beds' and bare floors, are the usual comforts of 
a German gentleman’s home. It must be home in 
mind that 300 — 100 thalers, or 45/. — GO/, per annum, 
is by no means dk, small sum of money for a gentlc- 
to receive yeatly in the Thuringian capital, 
hereafter he seen, by the official accounts, that 
thel^y judge (the Stadt-ricMcr, or deputy-magistrate) 
gets n^iore than GO/, jocr We should add, 

too, that the statements hereafter given, as to the 
average expenditure of each father of a family, or 
grown male person in middle-class life, have been 
prepared in compairy with Germans themselves, and 
that whenever two different sums have been men- 
tioned as to the amount devoted to this or that 
particular enjoyment, we have invariably prefemd to 
adopt*the lower figure, so that the general expense 
might be kept as moderate as possible. 

First and foremost, then, come the items of beer- 
drinking and smoking, which, at the lowest calcula- 
tion, must be taken at five groschens, or sixpence a- 
day, for six days in the week, and this gives us a 
gross outlay of 52 thalers, or 7/ 1 5.v. in the course of 
the year. After this, we have the expenses of the 
Sundays, and these, in almost every case, amount 
to 1 5 groschens, or 1 s. M. throughout the day ; lor 
it is the general custom in Eisenach for the citizens 
to begin dropping into the beer-houses at ten in the 
morning. Indeed, hardly a gfown man in the town 
ever dreams of going to church — tlie congregation 
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consisting almost entirely of tlie old women and 
children. ‘ After the mid-day dinner, a walk is usually 
taken to the suburbs, and a halt made at 'one of the 
beer-gardens in the neighbourhood, or else a visit 
paid to the concert at the “ Fantasie ” ^a tavern in 
the outskirts so called), whh*e,^ of, course, more beer 
is drunk. 

Indeed, it will be seen, by the extracts heres 
given from the journals of Thuringia, that SdlSky 
is the principal day for amusements, for'^fm the 
Sabbath ivot only are all the grand balls held, but 
the principal concerts given, e.y. : 

On ©lln^al), ttjc 2Gtf) OctcGcr, in enfe cf flcob Soiuctt'imirK in 

ttje Saloon cf tije 'Santafio. . 

2, .^cnninji, 

- i3>antnuif!ef. 

After this the gentleman returns home to his supper 
at six or seven ; and immediately this is swallowed he 
retires to pass the remainder of the evening, drinking, 
smoking, playing cards or billiards, either at the 
“Felsen Keller” (Eock-cellar), the “ Eath’s Keller” 
(Town-councillor’s cellar), or the “ Zahn-Liicke ” 
(Hollow- tooth), or the “Garkiiche” (Cook-shop), or 
the “Gansens Ei” (Goose-egg), or the “ Dunst” (the* 
Fog), or the “ Mohren” (Blackamoor), or the “ Lowen ” 
(Lion), or the “ Stadt Gr^iben ” (the Town-ditch), or 
the “ Engel ” (Angel), or the “ Krone ” (Crown) ; or, 
indeed, at any one of the forty difterent taverns in 
the town where he has been informed a good glass of 
beer is to be obtained. The gross sum of money thus 
expended on the Sundays amounts to 26 thalers, or 
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3/. 18s. per annum, over and above the sum which is 
laid out for beer during the week-days. 

Next in tlie list come the liolidays, of which there 
arc thirteen entire days in the course of the twelve- 
month ; and such is the general cessation li'om labour, 
that not even bread is baked at sucli times. Of tln'sc 
f iidays three occur ’at Christmas, one day at tlie 
Year, three at Easter, three at Whitsuntide, one 
on .Mrension-day, and two on certain ordained days 
of so-called penance and fasting {Btfsse-inffc ) — the 
penance and fasting consisting, like the enjoyments 
on other holidays, in universal beer-drinking, sjnoking, 
and gambling. It is true, that divijie service is ])er- 
formed in the churches, but the ]icws are empty, while 
the beer-house tables are crowded on such occasions. 
I’he bay' ■window of our lodgings ha])pened to over- 
look the entrance to one of the principal churches in 
Eisenach, and (excepting on New Year’s Day^ when 
the majority of people seemed to consider that atten- 
dance at Divine Service once in the y'oar was a neces- 
sary “ example ” tc) be sc't to the younger’ and poorer 
portion of the community,) 'wc carr avow that we 
never saw more tharr a dozen grown males leaving 
the church-doors at the conclusion of the service. 
Those who think chnr’ch-going a test of the rnoials 
of a country (and Sir John Dean Paul, be it renrcin- 
bei’ed, visited a place of wor-shijr thr’ce tirrres erery 
Sabbath) may take this fact for what they consider 
it worth ; but wc cite it here to show merely that 
the worship of Cambrinus (the (lerman god of hcer, 
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wliose portrait hangs in almost every tavern) is the 
chief idolatry of the country. 

So early on these “feast days” do the merry- 
mating ceremonies begin, that it is the usual practice 
for the people at Whitsuntide to go .out into the 
woods before it is light anct brQakfast upon some hill- 
top at sunrise ; nor can you get a servant to reif^ 
in the house during the holiday-time. At eve^pmie 
of the lower taverns during the feast-days, l^ms’ are 
given every night — balls that the reader may form 
some notion of, wlicn lie is told that the common name 
ibr them is one of the most opprobrious description ; 
and where, indeed, a Londoner who has seen every 
form of vice and crime in his own oountry is shocked 
by the sights of such indecorum, as it would bo 
iitterly impossible to Avitness at the loAvest “ friendly 
lead,” or costermongers’ “ hop,” in the British metro- 
polis. To one or other of such balls every Saxon 
serving-maid u/sis/s upon going; nor is ‘it usual for 
the girl to return home to her bed till eai’ly the next 
morning. 

Here is an advertisement concerning the opening 
ot‘ a new “ dance saloon,” resorted to principally by 
the seiTant-girls and common soldiers of the toAvn. 
It Avill be seen that the “ inauguration ” of the 
AsscnAbly Bo(Ams Avas ’fixed, for the first F<;icr-tag, 
Avhich literally signifies the first consecrated or holy 
rest-day ; for though Ave have rendered this Avord as 
“ holiday,” simply because there is no equivalent term 
in the Englisli langui’^’C for the phrase, it must bo 
borne in mind that such Feicr-toge are distinct from 
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ordinary English holidays ; for in Thuringia not only 
is all worldly work legally forbidden upon such occa- 
sions, but divine service is performed in each of the 
churches at least once a day during the time. 


tf)C inAiwivation of out* ncm Safoon, anb tf)C ti9f)tind of t()C fame mitt) aa$, 
me r)otb/ on tf)c fieft Oolibai) cortiingf a (avfic Ctonceet, ml){cf) iS to Cc aiocn bi) $ci'c 
to m()iif) tf)C ()(flf)Ct)*f)onovib |)u6(ic moft fcienMi) inoiteb. 9(bmif* 

: ficnttcmcn; flvofd)cnS (tt)vccpcn(c iSncilifI))/ fovtabieft IJ fivof(t)cn6 (IJrf.) 
fc^.micnt at 7J o'etoef. 

6 0 n t) t c a n b n n a ^ a o t u n a. 

*^orct jum '' 3?J6f)vcn.'' 



C'n ttjckconb aitb tt)ii-b l)otibai) a ?2>atl mill be aiocn in tf)C 'SJ^otivcn'' 
(Saloon, to ii'f)iJ) abmiffion mill be refufeb to all tl) 0 fc bancccS ml )0 naiW in tl)c{f 
boots l)aoe ! 


The latter part of the above advertisement will 
afford the English reader a vivid idea as to the polite 
nature of the guests congregated together at such 
dances. We should add, however, in all fairness, 
that so far from such dances being a type of the 
more respectable assembhes of the town’s-folk, that 
the public prohibition of nails in the boots of the 
dancers, by the landladies of the tavern, was con- 
sidered an excellent joke in the city; and roars of 
laughter ensued at the theatre when the low come- 
dian, in allusion to the announcement, assured the 
audience that a blacksmith was kept at the doors 
for the purpose of extrapting'the hob-nails from the 
boots of the ladies and gentlemen, previous to their 
waltzing. 

For weeks before these holidays occur every kind 
of privation is submitted to cat home in order to 
save up for the enjoyment — ^the common remark 
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being, “ Oh ! we must be sparesome now, the feast 
days are near at hand.” Among the better-to-do, 
at the holiday time, it is the practice to club to- 
gether and hire a cart, jdong which planks are ar- 
ranged, so that some eighteen or tw,enty persons 
may be seated in it as in {lie pleasure vans — popular 
among our working-classes and school-children 
these go off for a day’s excursion into the coi^pffy 
Many of the younger men make up “ walking 
into the Thuringian Forest, or to the top diT the In- 
selsberg ; while those who remain behind wander out 
to the taverns in the outskirts, at some one of which 
there is sure to be a concert, and at others a ball. On 
such occasions we are informed that every grown male 
in middle-class life spends, at least, one thaler the 
day; and this for thirteen such days makes a gross 
expenditure of thij^teen thalers, or 1/. 19#. in the 
course of the year.^ 

Another grand feast, held in every German town in 
the course of the twelvemonth, is what is termed the 
“ bird-shooting,” at which a large wooden image o1 
an eagle is the target ; and he who shoots away the 
last remaining portion of the bird is proclaimed king 
of the shooters for the next year, and becomes tin 
winner of a small prize. Any person who pleases to 
pay 20 groschens for rthc ^sport, may have the 
pleasure of shooting at the carved block of wood, and 
for this sum he gets eith^one or two shots, according 
to the number of subscribers on the occasion. The 
skill displayed at such .times is but poor school-boy 
work at best, and the rifles used almost as lumber- 
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ing as blunderbusses. Everyone shoots with a rest, 
and the top of the gun is generally fitted with no end 
of optica] apparatus, such as telescopic glasses, and 
three or four sight-holes along the barrel to ensure a 
j)erfect aim; but notwithstanding all this parapher- 
nalia, the majority jniss the mark— it taking at least 
:;idays’ continual fifing before every bit of wood 
is^^ought to the ground, although the distance is 
but’ aOiundred yards at best. Indeed, the German 
riflemeii^>vill hardly credit that our volunteers are in 
the habit of shooting, aye, and hitting the mark, too, 
at from 000 to 1000 paces; and one gentleman, who 
professed to have been a celebrated German sports- 
man (!) in liis day, obliged us by telling us that it 
was not possible to make a gun that would cany a 
bullet, witli anything like certainty, at such a range.''' 

We append a literal translation of the advertisements Avliich 
appear in the papers at such times. 

Pvogr.tmtuf 

t()(§ in tf)C 

Satiiitai; tl)c lOtt) 6 p.m. 6 mino up of t()C luitf) out 

^untrtiv ttjc lltfj ?fu>uuh I Puft 2 p.iu. ^H'occiTion of tr)C 6f)00tci‘3 fiom tf'*-’ 
^D(Qi’fct=pfurc to tf}c 9}un’iciM'allcn. ?(t 4 p.iu. Pcsiimiinii of tl)c )f;oothm fiom 
cU t()C ftatlonS. 

sot on t tr;c 12 tt) ^tuduft, 9 a.nn <Scutu*uatiou of tf;c ff^ooting till 7 p.m. 

c t n e f & (I \)f ti)C 1 Itf; Ptiuuift, 9 p.iii. Cainpftai’-f^ootino. 

‘if)UVfbai)f t()e 15t() 9(uftuft, 9 fl.in. ^^ontinuotion of tf)C ff)ootiiui titniooii 
9(t 1 5.oMc bO)otc in t()C boot!) of ti)C Dieftauvation of tl)c " ^IMacfamocv;'' 
at 3 continuation of tijc ff)oot{na till 7 in tf)C cocnina. 

6 unbap, tr)C IStf) Pluauft, 3 p.m. Continuation of tl)C fl^ootino. ^'I’occmoit of 
tt;e ^ino of tl)C 6 l) 00 tcr&. 3n tl)f cocnina a fiiciuoi’f (!) 
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During this same hird-shooting, a small fair is held 
in the outskirts of the city. Here large drinking- 
booths are erected, circuses and “ round-abouts ” 
sot up, dancing bears brought, peep-shows established, 
and sheds put together for gambling at “loto;” 
for, during the whole week, it is the practice for 
the entire townspeople to retire-’ to the scene — so]j 3 ii 
innnediately after dinner, others later in the e-^# 
iug — and to stay out there drinking and gan^lnhg 
till late every night. Indeed, many a pers^m ther 
does not think of returning home • until one oi 
two in the morning. On such occasions, we were 
informed, it is customary ibr almost every growr 
male in the town to spend 20 g^oschens, or 2s 
daily, and this for six days brings the amount t( 
4 thalers or 12-9. devoted yearly by each of the citizeni 
to this form of amusement. 

AVdiile dealing with the tavern habits of the Saxoi 

0 11 b « 11 • tfic 19tf) 7J I'.m. Oirant in tf'C 6 a 11 c of 

'' JKccicatioii^' ('Si'()0luuii) ^(ub. 

a(( ttic pvincirat tai)5 (niovnina ant afternoon) ^l^antonufic at tf)e (fjoctiiH 
“S t; c (S 0 in in i 1 1 c c of 1 c 6 f; o o t c r ^ * O u i I 

"^0 a[[ tf)C t{lfct=^}ol^Cl’6 U’C a^^l'C^6 tf)C f^c^^^l1 cnti’catn, on (Sun^al1 tf>c lltfj c 
t(u§ niontli, in tlic avV'ointc^ vvoccvfion from t(}C inavfctaHocc to tfic ^lariciHoalicv 
tt.' talc part. 

'll; c d 0 in m i W c c o f, 1 1; c 6 1; o o t c v * 9 u i I b. 

-0 an ^)cnorc^ ‘^-'iiMic tf;c rcu'cctfiil annomuement, tl'at me, for tfiioo'car^^ Tm'i? 
fliocitincj in tl)C ^taricnH'allcn, a 9\cftauration, arranacl' in tl)C Oeft manner, liaoe 
<inti to-'baii, 6aturban, tl)c lOtl; ?tuauft, in tl'C eoenina, mitl) a eoncert oven. % 

catina an^ trintinij mid t(;c arcateft cave I'c tafen, an^ me Cea a vtentifi 
^‘itcntance. 

6 0 p f; i c a n b ii n a a r t u n a, 

Of t('C iMaefamcor 
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people, it is important that we should not omit to 
mention the sums of money they are in the habit of 
spending either in cards, billiards, or skittle-playing. 
Most of the citizens in Eisenach belong to some 
skittle-club,, the meetings of which are held once in 
the week at one of the taverns in the neighbourhood- 
's, *d among the forty heer-houses in the town there are 
i^<7ss than twelve skittle-grounds — so that the reader 
caiiNmagine how general the game must be among 
the pe^le. jN^ow each of such games costs one penny 
(even when no' money is played for), and some two or 
three groschens are often lost or won at that peculiar 
form of the game, which the Germans call Breil. 
Moreover’,, there are, at least, eight billiard- tables 
distributed throughout the forty taverns. Here, 
again, each game costs a groschen, and when “ pool " 
is played, as it often is, in the evening, the stakes are 
three-halfpence each player. Fui-ther, card-playing 
at everyone of the beer-houses is so common, that 
it certainly’ is the exception with the tavern frequenters 
not to play their two or three games at “ sixty’-six,” 
or “ Beat” for stakes which range from the twelfth 
to the sixth of a penny English ; nevertheless, small 
as the stakes may seem, many a groschen exchanges 
hands in the course of the evening. This uni- 
versal gambling, indeed, is another of the evils be- 
gotten by the universal pot-house practices ol the 
Saxon peojile. A man cannot sit drinking and 
talking snip-snip all the evening through ; and there- 
fore, to while away the titne in the tavern, cards 
and every other low art are introduced, so that the 
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beer-drinker may be seduced into sitting longer, and 
drinking deeper, than lie otherwise wo\}ld. Alter 
consulting with the best-infonned Crermans as to the 
amount of money thus wasted by their countrymen 

in the course of each week, ive arc assured that 

* • 

10 groschens, or Is. a man, .is ui very moderate 
estimate ; but even this sum, small as it seems, amour^ 
in the course of the year to 2/. 12s., which has 
added to the other unnecessary expenses bofor^men- 
tioned. 

But even as the beer-house habits of the Germans 
naturally beget habits of card-playing, billiard anfl 
skittle-playing, and, indeed, all those low forms o 
gaining, which the louters at public-houses delighi 
to indulge in ; so does the love of gambling thus en- 
gendered give rise, in its turn, to an utter distrusi 
in those forms of industry and enterprise as tin 
means of obtaining wealth, which arc the markec 
chai-acteris^ics of our own countrymen. In’Gerraany 
however, the people, thus educated night after nigln 
in the taverns, have lost all belief in self-reliance, ant 
put such faith in lotteries, as the means of amassint 
riches, that there is hardly a well-to-do man, oi 
merchant, who does not spend his five thalers a-yeai 
in the purchase of an eighth share in some one oi 
other of the Government wheeltj of fortune through- 
out the country ; and so jealous are the petty rulci i 
of the Principalities lest the people under thei: 
despotic control should gamble in any lottery biv 
ihaf in which they have, some special interest, tha 
there is generally in each community a law restrict 

VOL. I. u 
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ing every person from gambling in any other than 
the Grand Duke’s own particular “ hell.” This was 
the case in Saxe Weimar. Every person who played 
in any other lottery than that of Leipzig (which 
belongs to the King of Saxony) was liable to a heavy 
fine ; but in that he was welcome to beggar every 
lE,<a’Son belonging to him, because the heartless au- 
, pities happened to be enriched by such means. 

W does the love of gambling thus begotten end 
here. ^In the neighbouring capital of Gotha, at the 
time of the “ bird-shooting,” a roulette table is allowed 
by the brother of our own Prince Albert, from wind) 
the Grand .Duke Mmst thinks it no disgrace to derive 
2000 thalers every year; and thither tlie Eisenad) 
citizens and master tradesmen, and, indeed, even the 
journeymen, were in the habit of wendirig tlieir 
way; but, though we heard of many a one who 
was obliged to walk back, because he had not even 
the money lelt to pay his railway expenses, we never 
knew of one silly gambler who had gained even a 
thaler or two by the trip. 

Thus juuch for the money spent in drinking and 
gambling by the Eisenach burgers. We have pur- 
posely set down the amount of money lost in such 
transactions at the smallest sum possible, because 
everyone of our friends told us it was dillieult to 
arrive at anything like })ositive information upon 
such a matter; and we, therefore, have enumerated 
only such expenses as are h/oiM to be incurred 
by the generality of the l^ctter-to-do classes iu the 
town. 



CHAPTEii y 


the amusements of the thuringian people 
{Continued^ 

We now come to the expenses incurred by the’" female 
members of eveiy German household in connection 
witli beer-gardens and tav^erns ; for, though it is not 
the custom with Saxon ladies to visit public-houses 
at night-time, it is considered to be by no means un- 
ladylike to frequent the same places in the afternoon. 
Indeed, it is the invariable custom for the wives of 
officers, daughters of judges, and even for the family 
of the lord chamberlain and the mayor and deputy- 
mayors to stroll out twice or thrice a- week to one or 
other of the suburban taverns, and there drink their 
coffee, or glass of beer, with, it may be, a half-pint of 
raspberry lemonade as a finish to the entertainment. 
But even in these boorish practices there is a would- 
be fashion ; for you arc told that no lady can be seen 
at this public-liousc on a Monday, though on a Tues- 
day or a Thursday it k considered the “correct 
thing ” for a gentlewoman to appear there. To the 
tavern at Fischbaeh all the most “ elegant ladies in 
the town were in the habit of flocking every Tuesday 
and Thursday. To the* little drinking cabin on top 
of the mountain; called the “ Ho/ie Sonne,'' it was the 

u 2 
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mode to pay a visit every Monday and Friday. In 
the sumiper time it was thought fashionable for the 
ladies to frequent the heei’-house called the “ Fanfasie" 
every Tuesday and Saturday ; and so it went on, there 
was a particular day for each of the gentlewomen to 
visit each of the public-houses in the suburbs. Tliese 
p'isits usually occur between the hours of three and six, 
r|j^'r>iiig the custom to assemble there shortly after 
diirnSn*, and to remain until nearly supper time. On 
such occasions, the ladies generally take their cake 
or their rolls and sausage wrapped up in paper in 
their pocket, and these they eat with their coftee ; it 
being the common custom at such times for tlie 
gentlewomen, both young and old, to throw a lump 
of sugar into their mouth, and then to suck tlic 
coffee througli it; and, when this elegant opera- 
tion has been gone through, to dip the sippets of 
cake, or the bits of rolls they have brought with 
them, into the cup, and lap up the wet mess until 
the whole has disappeared. After this a glass of 
beer, or raspberry lemonade, is the usual bevei'agc 
paiiaken of by the sweet creatures ; and there tliey 
sit knitting and talking scandal in the public-house 
till, as Ave have said, the liour for their “ man’s ’ 
supper draws near. 

In this manner avc are >- convinced, and moreover 
confirmed and ujjheld in our opinion by many of 
the most respectable citizens of Eisenach, that at 
least between five and ten groschens are expended 
by every well-to-do family, in the week. At such 
times the mother and daughter are present; 
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saying that the ladies resort only twice in the week 
to the heer-house, and spend only 'i^d. eaeh on either 
occasion, the sum-total amounts to the larger sum 
before mentioned. Ilow'cver, to ho wdthin the mark 
let us adopt the lower estimate, and we thus come to 
the conclusion that at least 8 thalers, 20 groschens 
(or \l. 65. English) is squandered every year 
German household in this manner, lb 
we are not speaking of individual prac 
national customs, and in the estimate a 
wc have again preferred the lower to the highei 
calculation. 

Moreover, every person above the grade of i 
Avorking man in Eisenach belongs to one or. other 0 
the two clubs in the toAvn, the “ Klemda," or the 
“ Fjrliolung'' as they are called, the former being the 
institution of the gentry, so to speak, and the latter 
of the citizens ; though the one seems to be in the same 
state of b^Avilderment as to AA'here gentry ‘ends and 
citizenship begins, as the other is as to the ultimatum 
of citizenship, and the beginning of servitude. At the 
“Klemda,” shop-boys and chandler’s-shopkeepers are 
allowed to rank among the “ superior classes ; ” AA’hilc 
at the “ Erholung,” decent, Avell-conducted girls, Avho 
happen to seiwe in pastry-cooks’ sliops, are excluded 
as servsints, even though linen-jlrapers’ young men, 
acting in the same capacity, are admitted as gen- 
tlemen at the more i'ashionable institution. The 
subscription to these so-called clubs ranges from 
3 thalers 15 gros., to, 3 thalers 20 gros., or 
from 10s. 6d. to 11s. the year; though Ave need 


by ever'^ 
emem’^ 
tices^Aut 
ive adopt 
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hardly inform the English reader that such in- 
stitutions ^are as unlike English clubs, in all their 
appurtenances and comforts, as a Casino is unhke 
Almack’s, or a Music Hall unlike the Italian Opera, 
However, .with such forms of life it is not our 
puqiose to deal. at, the present moment, our object 
iiVhig merely to calculate the amount of money which 
flfetGermans give up to such indulgences ; so, taking 
the ^bscription to the “ Erholung,” or lower club, as 
the rule, we have the yearly expense of 3 thalers 15 
gros., or 10«. Qd. devoted by each head of a family 
to the maintenance of the Eisenach clubs in tlie 
course of the twelvemonth. 

Now, at each of these clubs, it is customary to liold 
a ball every fortnight throughout the winter, lor, as 
we have said before, the gentry are too poor to give 
such entertainments, as Avith us, at their own houses ; 
and at each of these balls the average amount of 
expenditure is, at the very least, fifteen groscheiis 
every two weeks, and then multiplying tlicse fort- 
nightly dances by tAventy-six, avc have a gross expense 
of 13 thalers, or 1/. 19«. jrer annum. 

Previous to any Avinter ball or summer dancing- 
amusement taking place at either of the clubs ot 
Eisenach, an advertisement is inserted in the little 
hand-bill of a ncAvspaper. Such advertisements are 
generally to the following oliect ; the following 
translations being lilemlim and verbatim, so that tlie 
English reader may have a. sense of the odd German 
phraseology in such matters. 
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§ 01 : tt)C incmCccS of tt)C t()ccc to I6c fount) 

On 3vb 1862, 

fcoin 5 o'cfocf in t()c aftmiooUf 05aitcn»?0iufic. 3n cafe of imfamtcaOfc locatfjcr, 
tf)cn/ on tl;c ott^ce ^;an^, at 74 o'clocf in tf)c cuenina, Oancc^amufcmcnt U)i(( tafe 
place. 

%()C 0 f c in 0 f t ?0U in 0 c i‘ ?. 


'll) c Cr c t) 0 1 u n a = C; I u K 


6unl?aijf tt)C 26tf) Octof'ci’, at 7 o'ctoif in tf)C cocnina, foe tl)C ?)cai''6^bai>j'l 
tf)c 'Sounbinfi of t()C Socictn) a orcat a ( t. 9teU''mcin6ci-‘j, (’clonaina 
toiim, cannot, iuitf)out ani) creeption, Oc inti’ohiccb. 


f> c 0 * 1 * c in oft 9)? c m 0 c 


Moreover, it is usual with each of’these clubs to 
hold one fancy l)all in the course of the year ; and 
although we have known working butchers then pay 
iivc thalers for the hire of the costume to enable them 
to enjoy the small honour of appearing as Francis I. 
of France, or strutting as Charlemagne for a few 
hours, individual expenditure on such occasions is 
no test as to tlie general folly of a nation. How- 
ever, we are assured that 2 thalei’S, or G-s*. a head, 
('YOU though the costumes are of the most trumpery 
description, is hut a small estimate of the expenses 
consequent on these masc^uerades ; for everyone of 
the middle classes goes to one or other of the en- 
tertainments, and everybody eats, drinks, and dances* 
till nearly six in the morning. On the occasion of 
the mask ball, at least* half a page of the little 
Eisenach gazette (that is no bigger than a baby’s 
pocket-handkerchief) is taken up with the staring 
programme of the prices of admission, and arrangc- 
nients for procuring tiejeets — duly classified, with all 
the pedantry of the German schools, as though it 
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were some profound system of natural philosophy, 
rather than the occasion for the whole community 
of jackasses dressing up for the nonce in lions’ skins. 

The following is translated, word for word, from 
the last of such announcements : — 


£)n ttjc 22nb of* 1863, tl)Ci*c u>i(( be in 6afoon of K)c 

^ Oreat ildasft JSall 

at tfjc u^^Cl■mcntio^c^ Vi*{(c$ unit 6c aiocn out : 

(1.) Sof fcfoc(ta6(c ftraitaci'8 an6 non*mcm6cr5 at 12^ ocofi-fjCiiS (fifteen I’ciuc 
(Snatifft) 6i) ?0?r. 9ioi)a(tinnian, S o u i 6 $ a 6 c nn ft ^ ; 

(2.) Sot* membcee^ ton6 at 74 ftco^cn^ (ninepenec Snoliffi) 6i) t6c 'Sftnneriuafici* 
?0iv. S2 t v V m ft n n S i c f t n ft c v; 

(3.) Joe mcm6ev5' 6ftUfl!)tcr5 ftt 5 iivof(^en& (fi^'enec Cruiiliff)) 6i) tOJr. C*. (y. 

0 6 c V nt ft n n ; 

(4.) Soc meni6ci’J ftn6 tjoncrftvi) «icin6er§ (lo^o un(( 6c fttinittet free of eit'ciifc) 
6ii tf)C -^?ftftci*(ftC6enter, ^h'. 2* u () orn. 

^(tc ftioinft out of tf)C tiefet^ continue? onfij to tf)C 22n6 of t(){? montt) (t o^eforf in 
tf)C ftftcntoon) ; ftub t6cn tirfet? unthout tiftinction eon onfi) ftt tl^c 6oor? 6c Vfti? fei' 
ftt 15 fti'ofdjcn? (15. 6d.) cftdf). Soinmcnee ftt 74 o'elol 

'io ft v{ftf)t 4 tcon 0 pftcticiVfttiott in t6i6 cntcitftinmcnt tfjc i.'u6ti( inoitet (m) 

If)c (Committee of tfic (Svf) o In n ft? '' iilu6. 

0 

In addition to the items above given, we must 
now set down the cost of attendance at the theatre 
— tlic theatricals lasting for si.v weeks in the year. 
True, the prices arc about the same as those taken 
at our own Eritannia Saloon, and the entertainment 
not a tithe so good — the admission to the dress- 
circle being 7^ gros., or Od. English; that to 
the body of the theatre 5 gros., or 0(?S of our 
money ; and the charge to the cheapest places only ‘id. 
During the performance smoking is not allowed, but 
drinking of beer and munching of sausages is carried 
on, even by the ladies, in Ihe “first places,” in a 
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manner that has no parallel but among the cook-maids 
in the gallery of our “ Victoria.” The pieces which 
we saw performed were of the lowest and poorest 
form of dramatic art ; and even those which were said 
to have been represented in Berlin, between 100 and 
200 nights successively, and ‘to be .the works of the 
best modern German dramatists,* were such disjoint/?^ 
faragoes of improbabilities, that the commonest 
lish audience would not have tolerated them even for 
an hour. Indeed, dramatic construction is utterly un- 
known in Germany, for even Schiller himself has but 
little of the true faculty of action in his plays, the 
characters often having to mouth some hundred lines 
of verso, during which the progressive movement of 
the story comes to a dead halt. The Gennan genius 
is essentially of a didactic character, and in all 
their plays, as in all their stories, they love to 
prose, till those who look for enteidainment and 
expect to be interested, rather than lectured to, in 
such works, are compelled to gape at the very pla- 
titudes to which they are doomed to listen. German 
acting, again, is mere dull sing-song declamation, 
and actors whom we heard prolessors declare to have 
“ organs ” which pierced the heart, were to any person* 
who had seen the leading performers of England 
and France, but poor elocutionary puppets, lacking 
entirely that lire of soul and that vivid power of 
impersonation which belongs to a true Talma or a 
Kean. Indeed, the best German performers whom we 
listened to were nothin^ more than ordinary school- 
boys reciting a speech at a distribution of prizes. 
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Upon such entertainments the Eisenachers, as a 
rule, wasted about 15 gros., or Is. iSd, each man 
during tlie season, the common custom being for each 
person to go thrice during the six weeks j of course, 
many of the officers and others Avero there niglit 
after niglit, and some of these informed us that they 


e^'l subscribed for 5 thalers’ worth of tickets at tlie 
c^^encement of the sea^n. Nevertheless, such an 


outlaly Avas by no means general ; and, so far as avc 
could learn, the estimate we have giA^en above appeared 
to be a fair average of the money thus spent by the 
citizens. 


One class of amusement is peeailiar to Germany. 
The Choral Societies which have sprung up in Eng- 
land of late years are mere imitations of the 
singing-clubs Avdiicli ] 5 revail througliout the Avdioh' of 
the Fatherland. In the Thuringian capital alone 
there Avere the Svifj Vereut (literally the “ Singing 
Union ”), the Liedcr Kranz (“ Song Circle ”), Unkr 
Tafel (“Song Tablet”), the Manner Chor (“Men’s 
Choir ”), and the Manner Gemnffverein (“ hlen’s 


Singing Club”). 


Each of these live societies con- 


sists of belwreen 100 and 200 members, activ'C as 


Veil as passive ; so that, as there are only 1 2d S houses 
in Eisenach, the reader Avill readily understand that 
in such a toAvn almost CAV?ry grown male belongs 
to one or other of the singing-elubs. Such societies 
are almost inAuriably held at public-houses, or those 
joint-stock pot-houses Avhich pass by the name 
of clubs in Eisenach. The^ subscription is mostly 
1 thaler 5 gros., or 35. &d. the year, and for this the 
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members are entitled to admission to the concerts and 
balls, which occur every six weeks throughout the 
twelvemonth. Such entertainments constitute the 
most agreeable pastimes in every German town, for 
everyone must admit that this people liajS tlm faculty 
of singing in unison witli wonderful precision, taste, 
and excellence; and the fine German music is 
dered, on such occasions, even by amateurs, i 
most masterly manner. Almost every native is able 
to read music at sight ; indeed, it is the common 
practice at the schools to teach tlic scholars to siiig 
I'rom notes, so tliat the faculty thus early educated, 
and continually exercised in after life, comes to be 
one of the most distinctive character’s of .the people. 
Wherever you go you are sure to hear some chorus 
floating in the air ; in your walks in the rvoods the 
sounds are wafted from some neighbouring hill- top ; 
in the valley some party is assembled at one of the 
little “ garden-houses,” and a chorus admirably sung 
echoes among the neighbouriirg rocks. In the dead 
of the night you hear the people singing along the 
streets in a band as they return from the taverns ; or 
maybe you are aroused I'rom your slumbers by the 
voices of an entire choir serenading the president of 
the club at midnight, on his birthday. 

But if the Germans ]3«ssess the faculty of singing 
together in ex(|uisite unison, they assuredly lack the 
power of singing alone with anything like ordinary 
merit. We were in the habit of attending many 
of the concerts given ,by these choral societies, and 
certainly never had our ears pierced in so disagreeable 
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a manner as by the wretched execution of the solo 
performers. ^ Almost everyone thinks it necessary to 
sing either in his throat or through his nose ; and 
when we first became residents in the town there was 
a great fuss ipade about the vocal power of one of the 
young ladies belonging to the Sinff Verein. So 
4|i»hly, indeed, was her musical talent appreciated 
thalLpn her marriage, an entertainment was given, 
in which one of the officers enacted the part of a 
birdseller, and entering the room with a lot of cages 
over his shoulder, called upon the bridegroom to give 
back to the citizens of Eisenach the nightingale 
which he was about to deprive them of. This same 
nightingale, however, we can assure the reader, was 
but a sorry lark; and, beside any girl of ordinary 
vocal merit in an English drawing-room, would have 
appeared very like a goose. But the Eisenach young 
ladies are not generally instructed in the piano, the 
custom in Germany being that the gentlemen rather 
than the ladies should be trained in the study of 
some instmment. 

Well, as wo have .'<aid, there is generally a ball and 
concert in connection with each of these clubs every 
six weeks, and on the anniversary of the founding 
of the institution an extra-grand enteitainment is 
usually given. At the ordinary dances the gentle- 
men regale themselves with beer and sausages, or 
may be a so-called becistcak, about as big as the 
palm of one’s hand, while a cup of tea and slice 
of cake is the usual repast o,f the ladies. On the 
“ year’s day,” however, the common practice is for 
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each of the gentlemen to indulge in a bottle of 
eighteen-penny wiiio and to feast tlipmselves at 
supper with a portion of baked goose or hare, as the 
season may affoi’d — an enjoyment for which they 
are m the habit of stinting themselves, or saying-up, 
as they call it, for many a we,ek .before. However, 
lumping the extraordinary with the ordinary enla^ 
tainments, and assuming that only 15 gros., or I'jjjiia., 
is spent at each ball every six wee^vs, we have a gross 
yearly expense of 4 thalers, or 12.^., thus incurred, in 
addition to the subscription to the club itself. 

Nor is the long list of the sums devoted by the 
Germans to the matter of amusements yet completed. 
Indeed, what with balls at the “Erholung” or the 
“ Klemda” — the balls at the different singing-clubs in 
the town — ^Ijalls at the taverns in the city, or the 
suburbs — skittle-clubs, and coffee-drinkings, either at 
rischbach or the “Fantasie” — card-playing and bil- 
liard-playing in the beer-houses, at night-^the women 
as well as the men were in the habit of passing more 
evenings outside their houses than within them ; so 
that a sober, decent Englishman, when he heard the 
fools complain of the poverty of their people, and 
knew how much time they gave up to jjleasure, and 
how little to work, could hardly refrain ffom telling 
them that the penury was of their own begetting ; 
and that so long as the mass of the people (ladies as 
well as gentlemen) had the habits of beggars and 
vagabonds, so long must they remain beggars and 
vagabonds in the eyes of all civilized Europe. 

The cheapness of the amusements before enu- 
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merated cannot fail to have struck the English reader. 
It may appear delightful that people can go out into 
the country and enjoy themselves for twopence-half- 
penny, or sixpence a head ; that the expenses of a ball 
(supper, included) should be limited to eigliteenpence ; 
that a night’s entertainment at a theatre can be had 
sixpence, or at the utmost ninepence of our money ; 
tm^hilliards and skittles can be played for a penny a 
game; and that even card-playing, for money, is limited 
to the twelfth, or the sixth of a penny, per point. All 
this appears very primitive and very harmless as we rend 
it item by item, but when we come to smn up the whole 
of the petty figures, and to bear in mind, as we said 
before, that the income of a German gentleman is about 
half that of a joi;rnoyman tailor in our own country, 
the eyes begin to open, and the dullest brain is able 
to understand why even the better-to-do people in the 
fatherland are forced to live as hard, and to inhabit 
hovels almost as comfortless, as our own Irish peasants. 

However, to return to our sheoj), as the I’rench say. 
Well, with each of these singing-clubs there arc still 
other expenses to be set down. The custom prevails 
throughout Germany of liolding “ choral feasts ” in 
some one or other of the principal towns, to which the 
several members of the other societies tliroughout the 
country arc invited. , 'riic • railway cxjrenses of the 
journey are defrayed out of the general funds in con- 
nection with each of the invited choirs, and every 
member attending the general singing feast is billeted 
upon some person in the city where the gathering i* 
held, and where he is boarded and lodged gratuitously- 
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The festivities at these yearly congresses of the 
several singing clubs generally last for s\x days, and 
during this time drinking and revelry are carried on to 
such an extent that one of the most prudent citizens 
in Eisenach informed us that, as a rule, rot lefis than 
14 thalers, or 2/. 2^., were speut by each man who 
visited them. Once such a trip had cost him 
less than 18 thalers (2/. 146*.), although he had 
lie said, extremely sparing; and many he knew had 
laid out as much as 30 thalers, or 4/. lOs. in the 
course of the week, so that he was certain that the 
sum we have named was a very moderate amount 
ex])endcd on such occasions.*''' 

* We have here enumerated only one such feast -as occurring 
ill the course of the year, so as to avoid excess in the above 
estimate. There are, however, usually two or more of these 
monstrous assemblies held at some distant towns ; and these the 
Eisenach members of the class convening the congress feel 
themselves more or less bound to take part in. This summer, for 
instance, there has been a great Tourner-fest at Leipzig, where 
some ‘^0,0ft0 g^minasts came together to tumble in public, the 
Eisenach Tourn-verebi helping to swell the numbers. This cost 
the Eisenachers who attended it 10 — 15 thalers, or from 30s. to 
45s. each. Moreover, during the “ bird-shooting ” this autumn, 
there is to be a grand Kiinstlerfest (artists’-feast) up at the Wart- 
burg, where a large temporary hall is now being erected, and 
which it is expected will bring some thousands of strangers to 
the town. On such occasions the festivities generally continue 
for three or four days, and ofjen run over an entire week, the 
average expenses being at least 3 thaiers, or 95., a-day for each 
person ; though, to be on the safe side, we have excluded such 
extraordinary gatherings altogether from the foregoing calcula- 
tion. The Germans, however, specially delighf in such gigantic 
fooleries as 30,000 singers or 20,000 Tourners all performing at 
once. They love to walk in ihterminably long processions, with 
banners flying and a band of music (or even half a hundred 
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There is but one other item to be added to the 
above, and ,then we have done. In the course of the 
season it is usual for a travelling musician or conjuror, 
or puppet-show exhibitor, to visit the town ; or else, 
perhaps, tha director of the music at the church gets 
up a scries of “symphonic concerts,” to which the 
IBajority of the citizens arc in the habit of purchasing 
tm^s. But hardly one such entertainment in 
Eisenach ever pays its expenses ; the most profitable 
during our time was a performance given by a small 
troupe of handibell ringers from London, who, though 
they spoke the purest Cockney dialect, were advertised 
as Highlanders, and who made their appearance dressed 
up in kilts to tlio great delight of the German folk, 
the entertainment being as strange to them as the cos- 
tume was novel. These worthies drew crowded rooms 
for some two or three nights successively, whereas we 

heard that the director of the symphonic concerts lost 

• 

drummers) clattering away at their head, after the manner of 
little boys playing at soldiers in the streets. Such senseless 
displays are happily limited in England nowadays to the 
“ demonstrations ” of the temperance children, called the “ hand 
of Hope,” who arc continually parading in pairs along the 
thoroughfares with flags and trumpets to tell the people they arc 
going to drink a simple cup of tea together. In our own country 
such blatant monstrosities as thousands of singers, all roaring 
like a horde of prairie-bulls at once, are almost unknown beyond 
the naves of the not-particdlarly-classic Crystal-Palace Company ; 
where, once a-year, the united children of the charity schools of 
the British Metropolis are wont to be brought together in one 
vast miscellaneous muffin-cap multitude, to squeal the “Old 
Hundredth ” as sonorously as if some milliads of hurdy-gurdies 
or barrel-organs were all grinding away at one and the same 
time ! ! ! 
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some ten or twenty tlialers by bis speculation. The 
average price of admis.sion to such entertainments 
ranges from sixpence to a shilling, the latter being 
considered an extremely high figure. Let us assume, 
therefore, that every grown male in the town visits 
only one such entertainment in the year, and pays 
the lowest price for his admission, viz. five groschen^ 
and we must still add that amount to the total 
German’s unnecessary expenses. 

liut by the time we liave come to the end of our 
account the reader has, doubtlessly, forgotten the be- 
ginning. We will, therefore, briefly recapitulate the 
several items of expenditure, so that he may have 
them all presented at one glance to Ifis consideration. 

Ths. sgrs, £ 8. d. 

Money spent in tavern expenses 
during the week . . . 52 0 = 7 IG 0 the year. 

Do. for Sunday enjoyments . 26 0 3 18 0 

Do. during the 13 feast-days 
which (Icciir in eacli twelve 

months 130 1190 

Do. during tlie week of the shoot- 
ing-feast 40 12 0 

Do. for skittles, billiard or card 
playing in taverns . . . 17 10 2 12 0 

Do. for i share in the lottery . 6 0 15 0 

Do. by the ladies of each citizen’s 
family for colYoe and beer at 
the taverns in the afternoon \ 8^20 10 0 

Do. for subscription to one or 
other of the clubs in the town 3 15 10 0 

Do. lor expenses at the balls held 
at such clubs . , . .13 0 1 19 0 

Carried forward . . 112 15 21 7 6 

VOL. I. 


V 
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Brought forward 
Money spent, for Ijii’o of the 
costume, &c., at one fancy ball 
in the course of tlie year 
Do. for admission to the theatre 
Do. for cubsefiptions to one, or 
other of the singingisoci^tics in 
^the town . . * 

^or expenses at the balls and 
C^Certs given ])y such singing 
societies . . 

Do. for expenses during the con- 
gress of the singing societies 
in some distant city 
Do. for admission to extra con- 
certs 



Ths. sgrs. 

14‘2 15 


0 

15 


1 5 


4 0 


14 0 


£ 

SI 


(h 

C 


0 the year. 
0 


3 0 


12 0 


2 2 0 


Total 


Ths. 1G4 10or.e24 13 0 


Now, to understand wluit proportion tliis annual 
H)Uieces8rny outlay boars to the general income among 
the people ‘of the city, we must refer tlie reader to the 
extracts, hereafter given, irom tlie printed list of the 
salaries paid to tlie highest oflicials of the town. So 
far as our cx])erience goes 300 — lOO thalers, or 45/. — 
00/. a-year, apjiears tons to be about the usual income 
of the middle-class ])cople in tlie Tliuringian capital. 
Such amusements as those aliove-cited are indulged 
in only by the better-to-do •middle class families, and 
we repeat tliat 45/. to GO/, tlio year is not only a lair 
sum at which to set such income down, but many 
of our friends believed the usual amount of middle- 
class earnings to be much lower than we have stated. 

At the corner of the Curls Platz, in which we liv cd, 
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was tlie sliop of a Kavfmann, or chandler, doing more 
than an ordinary I’un of business ; and here we knew, 
for a fact, from the best authority, that the average 
takings throughout the year amounted to U. a-day. 
Assuming, then, the profit to be 25 per cei\t., the gross 
Aveekly gain of such a person would be 1/. ISs. ; for 
Sunday, at such a business, is the same as week-da^ 
in Eisenach. Eut out of tliis weekly sum a shop>^||^ 
bad to be paid and fed, and lighting and rent pro- 
vided, and this woiild cost at least 15-9. a- week alto- 
o-etlier ; SO that the clear gains of such 'a person could 
not be more than 1/., or say 7 dollars the week, Avhich 
is at the rate of 304 thalers, or 51/. 12s. the year. 
True, some other of these chandler’s-shopkcepers 
took more than the one above mentii>ncd ; the receipts 
of one at the ojjposite comer of this same Cai-ls Platz, 
Ave were informed, amounted to double as much 
daily ; while the takings of another man, who did 
the best yetail business in the town, were said to be 
but 4/. 10.9. j)er diem. We have cited the fir.st- 
nientioned Kiuifnuinn, however, as being a type of 
ibe general body of chandlcr’s-shopkecpers through- 
out the town ; for though he took less than the few 
wbo had the best busine.sses, his receipts Averc more’ 
tlum many AAdm had shops in the less-frc(piented parts 
of the town. Further, it may b,e mentioned, that 300 
tbalcrs, or 45/. a-ycar, is the income of a lieutenant in 
the army, so that in estimating each of the citizens, 
the tradesmen, the professional men. Government 
officials and officers in the army, to have as much as 
300 or 400 thalers coming in every year, we are con- 
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vinced we are not very wide of the truth. How, 
then, stands the account ? On the one side we have 
an income of 45/. to 00/. the year, and on the other 
an outlay of not less than 24/. 10s. in wholly un- 
necessary expenditure; the larger proportion being 
spent in drinking and gfambling, while the magnifi- 
^int sum of from 20/. to 35/. is loft for keeping 
in^e, for feeding and clothing not only the man 
himself, but the several members of his family. 

How, reader, perhaps you will comprehend w]i 3 ^ 
so little meat' can be afforded in each middle-class 
German family ; you will understand how it is that 
but one pound among the whole is the usual allowance 
on the Sunday — potatoes, milk-soups, and barley-soups, 
and hard-boiled eggs, and Swede turnips being the 
general fare, even in gentlemen’s families, on week- 
days. You can now divine the reason why even the 
judges have hardly a shirt to their back, and man}" a 
person rejoicing in the long-winded title of Herr 
Appellatious-Gericht Hath is obliged to resort to the 
dirty sham of “ dickeys.” You will now be able to 
see why it is that, though white bread is but two- 
pence the pound, none but the rich can afford to eat 
it, and then only as cake — the ordinary staff of lilc in 
Germany being a disgusting mass of sour, black rye 
dough, baked till it is the ccilour of ginger-bread, and 
us heavy and toothsome as the compound schoolboys 
are in the habit of denominating “ stick-jaw.” You 
will now too be able to conceive the cause why the 
rooms of gentlefolks shoul^ be as bare of every 
article of elegance or comfort as an ordinary English 
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tap-room ; why the ladies of the town should be seen 
bringing home their bundles of straw from jfche market 
in order to furnish new beds for the family; and, in 
a word, why the people live at home like swine — 
simply because ihey indulye like swine when away from 
iheir families. 

Think what it would be if an English gentlemajp 
earning his 300/. a-year, was in the habit of waging 
nearly 150/. of it outside of li/s house. Where 
would be our boasted home comforts, if the father 
of every family, and the grown-up sons of every 
mother, made it an invariable practice to pass every 
night of the week drinking and playing at cards, 
skittles, or billiards, in some low • tavern ? — or it 
the ladies of every English household, on tlic 
other hand, thought it essential to visit beer-gardens 
at least twice and thrice every week, and to be 
Haunting away at some ball or concert at least once 
every fortnight throughout the year ? What would 
1)ecome of our cosy liresides then ? and where would 
he that moral and decent training of the youngei 
meinbers of each family — far better than all the 
learning and scholastic acquirements of the world 
and wliich, to the pride of every Englishman, is; 
found alone in his own country ? 



SECTION JV.-DOMESTIC LIFE. 


CHAPTER I. 

FEEDING OF THE BIPED PIGS IN SAXONY. 

"'Why do we cat hares and not eat foxes?’’ said the 
aiitlior of the '' Plnjmohgie da Goal '' to Madame Ida 
Pfeiffer on her visit to the Parisian^ capital. ‘ ‘Acli 
the thousand ! ” replied tlic German lady with an oath, 
after the oiistom of German ladies in general, “that 
is merely fashion ; and sucli a question can only bo 
answered by anotlier.” AVlicreupon tlie lady iiupiiu'd 
of the Frencli philoso])lier with tlic clumsiest adivclcy 
“ Can you tell nie, Aronsieur, why wc should wasli 
‘'our face and never wash our feet? ” 

Differeiices of tastes ami manners must naturally 
be expected to prevail among ditferent races and 
classes of people; still, in countries professing to tabo 
rank among the civilized nations of Europe, and pre- 
tending to something like European politeness, tlio 
traveller expects to find the manners and customs 
distinguished by some slight trace of refinemciit, and 
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the mode of feeding and conduct at table a degree or 
two above that of savages. 

Now, it will be seen from the little cabinet pietures 
of Saxon life before given, that the people of Thu- 
ringia remain in about the same condition as were 
the Dutch boors at the time of the. two Teniers, and 
that the manners and customs ‘of even their nobW 
their gentry, and their middle classes are not 
refined as those of our well-to-do. artizans — the only 
class in England, indeed, to which the better-to-do 
Saxons can be assimilated, being the day-labourers, 
earth-workers, and navigators, who alone with us 
consent to take their food in the same hoggish way 
as the professional gentiy. Government officials, and 
master tradesmen still delight to do in the Eesidenz 
Stadt of Eisenach. 

Nor is it possible to make Germans understand the 
difference between our country, and our life and theirs. 
Heinriciji Heine, whom we had the good* fortune to 
know, was the only foreigner we ever met with who 
had the least sense of the difference ; and he told his 
countrymen, very truly, that English life was essentially 
an inner life, and not the same outside, showy, tricky, 
vulgar thing as that abroad — made up of parading in 
the streets in fine clothes by day, and dancing in public 
ball-rooms, or drinking ond smoking in taverns, by 
night, while the family is left to “ rot and fust ” in a 
comparative stye at home. But on the contrary, he 
said, our life is a decent, comfortable, unpretentious, 
homely existence, where everything is sacrificed to 
secure the happiness and the orderly and decent 
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bringing-up of the household, rather than to show 
parade and swagger out of doors. On the Con- 
tinent, however, everything is the direct reverse 
of tliis ; theatrical outside display and tawdry 
ostentation .being the rule on the one hand, and 
internal squalor apd destitution the social law on the 
^her. 

^S^fter residing for some couple of years on tlic 
banks of the Rhine, we took with us, on returning to 
our country, an honest Rhenish maid-servant, so that 
our children might have some one with whom they 
might continue their German ; and when the young 
ones stood no longer in need of such a nursery at- 
tendant, we were lucky enough to be able to procure 
for the girl a situation rvith an English lady of title. 
Some few months after she. had left us, she came to 
pay us a visit at the end of a long tour with her 
new mistress through the midland districts of Eng- 
land, and she then told us that, until she had seen the 
English country villages — ^the English farm-houses, 
and, indeed, the English peasants’ cottages, and the 
way in which our country people lived, she had no 
notion of the misery of the mass of her own country 
folk. And so it is : a German in Germany cannot 
possibly comprehend the squalor, indecency, and bar- 
barism of even middle-class German life, for he has 
never seen or known anything better — ^poor wretch ! 
The German fare must be observed with English eyes 
— noted by those who have been accustomed to Eng- 
lish comforts, to the cleanliness and tidiness of English 
bouses, and to the decency and refinement of English 
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feeding, as well as to the politeness of English manners 
. — in order to be felt in aU its fuU filthy force. 

The Thuringians, as a rule, eat no more meat than 
the cottiers of Ireland — potatoes, vegetable-soups, and 
dumplings, constituting the chief food fqjr dinner and 
supper throughout the count];y. . Nor must it be 
imagined that we refer here only to the habits of 
poorer classes ; on the contrary, we repeat, 
have before stated, that the families of the middle- 
class folk — such as tradesmen and master workmen, 
and, indeed, the wives and children 6f many of the 
professional people and Government officials — ^live as 
hard and as scantily as London needlewomen, and 
the worst-paid portion of journeymen tailors in the 
British metropolis; and, we should add, neither are 
they so well housed, nor their rooms so decently or 
comfortably fitted. 

When we first came to the town, it was a positive 
nine days^’ marvel among the citizens,* as to the 
quantity of animal food consumed by our family in 
the course of the week -, and yet our fare was simph 
plain English living, without even meat at brcakfas 
or supper. At first it was difficult to understand th( 
astonishment of our new neighbours ; we soon, how 
ever, found that it was the custom even of the better 
to-do portion of the communi^ to taste beef or mut 
ton only twice or thrice a week (like our pauper 
and prisoners), and that many a Burgher ate it onl; 
on the Sundays ; and that, indeed, whenever anima 
food was partaken of,# “the joint” consisted of 
“ bit,” not more than a pound in weight, which ha< 
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to be duly distributed in pieces of an ounce or two 
each, among the several members of the family. 
Even a hare, Avlien it is bought as a great treat, is 
expected to last the several members of the house- 
hold for three days ! though hares cost eacli but a 
shilling of our money. 

■■Now, though one seldom sees the table arrange- 
moil^‘'s of a Saxon family — such things as dinner- 
parties in the houses of the gentry being utterly 
unknown in the land — still, you hear from the 
different servants who come to live with you what 
are the habits of the people in their private household 
arrangements ; and wo know, from what we ourselves 
could not Iclp scedng, that the milliners who lived l)c- 
low us, and ranked as the best viodislcx in the })lace, 
had only a scrap of meat, iie, bigger than the palm ol' 
one’s hand, on the Sunday, and Umi to satisfy four 
grown women and a servant; whilst on the other 
side, the town councillor, who lived over our head, 
with his wile, fared about as ])lainfy and closely as 
docs a journeymen carpenter, or working tmaier 
on the other side of the Cluinncl; for the Jlath 
and the liiithin were accustomed to take their din- 
ners in the dingy dismal “ cooking-room,” as it is 
called, in. a style far less decent and tidy than is 
customary among the artivains and mechanics ei 
England. Again, we had it from our own domestic, 
that the family of one of the principal officials in 
connection with the Govern mc^^axes, never ate any 
animal food, except once a week nx a rule — the week- 
day meals generally consisting of all kinds of barley- 
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broths and “ flour food,” and vegetable soups, or may- 
be of potato-dumplings and plums, or coffee and 
bread-and-butter ; wliile the morning repast was 
merely a dry roll of bread, and a cup of black coffee, 
without any milk or sugar added to it.. Further, it 
was well known throughout thp town, that the High 
Chamberlain of the Grand Diiko was wont to hawi* 
the raid-day repast for himself, Avife, and famil\*jifiit 
in from the “ Mohren Tavern ” ^his lordship having- 
no servant to dross the meal at home), and that this 
was made up of only two small French portions of 
solid food among five people. In line, Avhen Ave tell the 
])olite reader that the salary of this same grand ducal 
functionary Avas but (iOA a-year,. be \idll readily 
understand, not only th-at no servant could have been 
maintained out of it, but that no more plentiful fare 
could have been possible on such a pittance — seeing 
that the said high chamberlain rccciA'ed merely the 
Avages of gentleman’s coachman in England. 

Still, it Avill be remembered that Ave have spoken ol 
the Eiscnachers’ groat Ioa'c of pig-feeding ; and, there- 
fore, it may be said, if it be true that these people, as 
a rule, consume more potabtes than beef and mutton, 
Avhat become of the fat sAvine that they one and all 
delight to rear ? 

The capacious vat int(» Avhi(;li every portion of pig- 
meat is thrown, as soon as the animal is slaughtei-ed 
to be chopped into sausages, affords a sufiicient solu- 
tion of the mysterjj- — especially Avhen the process 
ef family sausage-making has once been Avitnessed 
by the stranger. For the greater mass of the fat oi 
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the hog, when duly pared from the flesh, is boiled 
down into jvhat is called Speck (the said “ speck ” 
being a dirty-coloured nasty imitation of our lard), 
and the entire offal hacked up with the pig-meut 
itself, and tlven dried into either liver-sausage, hard- 
sausage, red sausage, .Savoyard sausage, and Heaven 
"^l^ws how many other sausages besides ! True it is, 
tlm'''on the day of the festival on which the pig is 
slaughtered (and this is a time of special rejoicing 
among the friends of the citizens at whose house the 
interesting ceremony occurs) strips of the narrower 
layers of fat from the neck of the animal, togctlicr 
with the ears and snout, arc boiled and served up 
with peppermint. as great delicacies, under 

the name of “ Kesscl-JIcM ’’ (pot-meat) for breakfast to 
those favoured acquaintances who are invited to parti- 
cipate in the boorish banquet. But beyond sucli 
parings, hardly one bit of the meat itself ever makes 
its appearance as a joint of roast or boiled upon the 
citizens’ tables. And no wonder : for the person wlio 
has once tasted and even looked at a dish of Saxon pork, 
and found the meat to be as different from English 
“ dairy fed,” as is the complexion of a Circassian from 
tliat of a Malay, would never dream of trusting him- 
self to sit down to the same dish a second time ; and, 
indeed, now that we hgve informed the reader as to 
how the Eisenach swine are generally fed and housed 
(and there are details connected with the process, as 
well as the situation of the styes, of which common 
decency prevents the mention) he will not marvel hoAV 
flesh which with us is, generally, as white as chicken- 
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meat, should invariably, in a land where tliere is hut 
little sense of either cleanliness or decency, he found 
almost us swarthy as that of hares ; or how the hump 
of black, baked pig-meat, stripped of every particle of 
fat, is not a very tempting-looking, nor, even a very 
toothsome dish, to persons o'f the least refinement. 

Such is the solution of the gastronomic 
in Saxony : swine are fed — not for pork 
only for the jiroduction of tho filthy fat called 
“ speck ” and for the supply of the infinite variety of 
sausages made and consumed in the ’land. Indeed, 
as we in England term a young pig a “porker,” 
because it is the usual fate of the daintier class of 
those animals to he converted into that kijrd of food 
with usj even so do the Saxon folk call a hog in 
his hohby-de-hoy-hood a “ beautiful little sausage ” 
{HcJtones fFUmfehen ) — such being the invariable des- 
tiny of the airimal in that country. 

But the inania for swine-feeding and swine-slaying 
is not the only passion among this Bucolic com- 
munity — the pastoral citizens having the same 
love of cramming and cutting the throats of geese, 
as of pigs ; so much so, indeed, that there is 
hardly a w'ash-house throughout the city that is 
not devoted to the fattening of such birds at the 
fall of the year. At tho» house in which we lived 
the Hof was alive and a-fume with its farm- 
yard appuidenances : at one time, the elegant land- 
lady was there collecting the dung that reeked in a 
mound at one end of it; at another, the fashionable 
milliners, who rented the little hole of a shop on the 
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ground-floor, were out in tlie yard stuffing the sacks 
of straw, oi;i wliicli they slept, with the luxury of 
the new truss that they had just brought home with 
them from the market. At other times, again, avo 
should find ^ the Avife of the town councillor, the 
noseless Erau Appellutions-Cfericht-lliithin, hringijig 
''<^^me a couple of live geese from the market, carry- 
in^die birds by the pinions in cither hand; and 
then the jjoor creatures Avould bo cooped up in one 
corner of the joint-stock Avash-house for the next 
month or so; and avc should hear them cackling 
aAvay, Avhenever any one Avent near the place, for 
the short alloAvance of grain, oi’ meal, Avliich the 
miserly old “lady councillor” thought fit to dispense 
to the wretched sentient creatures. Nor Avould 
the clatter cease, till her lad^.diip had decided, after 
the daily pinching of their breast-bones, and Avcigli- 
ing of tlieir bodies in her hand, that she could not 
afford to bestoAv another grain upon them; Avhcrc- 
upon AVC should, most ]>robably, the next day, stumble 
over the elegant lliithin in the Jfnf Avith a knilc in 
one hand, and the neck of the ])oor cackling bird 
in the other, engaged in instructing her decent little 
serving-maid in the sanguinary and highly lady-likc 
art anti inystery of goosc-shuighte)’. 

For the first fcAV lAAontlns of our residence in the 
refined palatial capital of Thuringia, we were asto- 
nished at the cannibal love of goose-flesh evinced by 
the community. Day after day, and week after 
Aveek, at Martinmastide, Ava.s this the favourite dish 
of the folk, so that every house reeked of its baked 
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goose, either at dinner, or snppcr-tiine, till educated 
nostrils got to bo nauseated with the not-particularly- 
dehcate odour ; for though the fumes of the dish may- 
be savoury enough for once in a way, they are rather 

too strong not to pall after a time upon refined olfac- 

• • 

tory nerves. Indeed, go into, whatever Gasthaus 
you might, or even into any private establishmei^ 
you were sure to sniff the hot fuming goose-faiiJm 
the above season of the year. 

In the same manner, then, as the pigs are kept 
lor sausages, rather than ])ork, the geese are killed 
and eaten by the score at one particular time of the 
year, not liecausc the citizens have sutldenly acquired 
daintier notions than having a mass of potatoes 
thrown into the middle of the uncovered table for 
dinner or for supper ; but because the gi’oat mounds 
of feather-beds which tlu'y sleep under (without 
either a blanket or a sheet besides to cover them) have 
to be thougfit of; — especially as the feathers of the 
])lucked bird itself would cost almost as much as the 
entire goose does before it is fattened. It was while 
speaking upon this matter with a lady-resident of the 
town that she said, Avith a sigh, “Oh! I cannot tell 
you how' much baked goose we are obliged to eat just 
now, for there are the entire coAuudets of our groAving 
young lamily to be made* up ; ” AAdiich is about the 
same thing as if a farmer Avith us Avas to say that he 
and his household must live on mutton for the next 
month, because his sons wanted a ncAV coat or tAvo 
to their backs. For though the poor geese in this 
f>oorish land are plucked alive tivice before being 
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brought to market, they are ultimately killed and 
devoured n^ainly for their third crop of goose-down ; 
so that no sooner does the Martinmas-feast set in than 
you find even the Colonel’s wife, and the Lord Cham- 
berlain’s wife, and the Grrafin This, and the Frau von 
That, coming back from the market, each with her 
fye goose dangling in her hand; and you will see 
tnW>legant dames, a week or two afterwards, seated 
in the kitchen, beside the maid-servant, with their 
head tied up in a cloth, and their dress and face as 
fluffy as if they had been newly tarred and feathered, 
engaged in the Arcadian occupation of stripping the 
dead goose of its highly-prized covering. 

We will however, now proceed to cite a few extracts 
from a class of books, which are often as good guides 
even as Murray, to the curiosities of the land in which 
we live, viz. the cookery-books of the country. In the 
lowest form of animal life, the sentient creature is a 
mere stomach; and the highest form of animal 
organism very often remains at that point also. More- 
over, cannibalism, which is regarded as the most 
savage type of human existence, is mainly a gastro- 
nomic test as to the refinement of the country ia 
which it prevails ; and the Sainoiedes are merely 
judged by ethnologist^ to be but a few degrees above 
the carnivora, not only from the inordinate capacities 
of their stomachs, but from the shocking coarseness 
of their food. Hence the modes of eating and 
drinking — the things on .which the people of a 
country feed, as well as the manner of their feeding, 
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appear to us to be fair enough criteria as to the 
delicacy and refinement of the race. And we shall, 
therefore, proceed to apply such a standard to the 
tastes of the Saxon gentry, by making a few extracts 
concerning the favourite dishes of the people, from 
the principal Saxon cookery-book ; and then leave it 
to the English reader to decide as to how he wouM 
like to pass a couple of years upon such fare, 
to how highly he would tliink of tlic folk who were 
continually regaling themselves with it. 

The work from which we quote is entitled the 
“ Fraklisches Kochhuch” (Practical Cookery-book), foi 
“ordinary and superior kitchens,” by Henrietto 
Davidis, and published only some half-dozen years 
aw. It holds, indeed, about the same rank in Saxon- 
Germany as the works of Mrs. Glass and Mrs. Eundall 
do with us, being merely a system of domestic cook- 
ery, intended more especially for the households ol 
well-to-do nuddle-class families. * 

Pirst, under the head of soups, jve have the follow- 
ing peculiar, and not very nice-sounding receipts 
Beer soup, made with beer, eggs, and sugar, wind 
are to be all beaten up together, and then boiled foi 
dinner, while the more luxurious are advised to hav( 
a few raisins, or some milk mixed with it to make 
it more palatable — or nasty, wp should say. Ther 
we have a soup made from what boys call “ hips am 
haws,” or the berries of the dog-rose growing in tin 
hedges, the rind of which is to be boiled in wate 
with bits of bread, till the latter acquire the consist 
cnee of a poultice, when it is to be rubbed througl 
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a sieve, and some sugar, nutmeg, &c., to be added 
to it ; afttp.’ wbicli, says the book, “ it will be found 
very soothing to the sick and suffering” — thougli 
we should fancy rather as an external than internal 
application^ 

The same work .supplies us with a recipe for 
grecn-corn soup," the unripe grain having first to 
l^^oiled into a squash, and then forced through a 
sieve, as per last, till it assumes the appearance of tlie 
skimmings of a duck-pond ; when, to make it extra 
good, a few lumps of white bread and boiled onions 
are to be mixed with it. Another very choice soup, we 
are informed, may bo made from cows udder! but 
for the proper prejraration of this elegant dish, it is 
necessary that tlic “ milk bag” should be first boiled 
in several waters ; and wlicn the boilings have been 
rejected, and it has become tender and white, the sack 
is to be cut into small strips, and cooked in butter 
and flouivuntil it is of a fine yellow ; after which tlio 
epicure can add a little parsley and nutmeg (a nice 
gastronomic mixture !), and when the entire mess lia.s 
been served up in a little weak veal broth, we arc as- 
sured that the “smack” of it will be fovmd to be 
most delicate, for pei-sons of diseased stomachs. 

After this comes a mess of soups made from “ green 
meat,” such as would, create a revolution in a poor- 
house, if ever they were to be served out to the 
London paupers— some of them being soup wade 
out of the water in which cablapcs have hecn boded 
— the said green-water being merely thickened with 
potato flour, and lubricated with lard, while into the 
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resulting tootlisome inasli, bits of black bread arc to 
be thrown. Other such soiq^s, arc to bc^ concocted 
ill a similar way from the water that has been used to 
cooJc potato dimplwys, and this is to be flavoured and 
treated after the same refined fashion. 

Tlien we have milk soups — anjl remember, reader, 
tliese are not dishes recommended for the breakfasL 
of children, but the delicacies which arc to consti^^e 
tlie solid dinners of grown-np men and women ; and 
we ourselves knew not one or two, l)ut many of the 
L^ciitry and trados-lblk in Eisenach, whose mid-day 
meal consisted of nothing else than this same baby- 
pa]). These milk soups the Saxon gentry are advised to 
make up with oats, or indeed such grain as fhe horses 
and cattle are fattened upon in England ; while under 
(lie same head we are favoured with the manner of 
compounding '' hultcr-viilk soup xollh hnek-toheat (/nduy^ 
or if this cannot tickle the palate of the enlightened 
Saxon, he can try the same soup made ndth oats 
(did dried berries, or else with plums and raisins. 

After this come the fruit soups, and we know, in 
our experience while resident in the Eisenach palatial 
town, of a small revolution Avliich occurred in the 
liousehold of a family (the mother of Avhom, an Irish-' 
^voinan by bii*th, had married with a decently-to-do 
Hamburg merchant), when the^ boys, Avho had been 
iiccustomed to something like solid English fare, were 
asked to make their mid-day meal off cherry-soup 
and potato dumplings, instead of the substantial 
Viands which had been •their usual food. Under 
tins head of fruit soups, by way of a substitute for 
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dinner, we have receipts how to compound the 
strengthening luxuries of ‘‘apple-soup Jlavoured wUh 
aniseed ” or of “prune soup thickened with oatmeal!' 

Now, when we tcU the reader once more, that tlieso 
same soups, whether they he “ hecr-soups,” or “ green- 
meat soups,” or “ njeal-soups,” or “ fruit-soups,” or 
butter-milk soups,” constitute the main mid-day diet, 
m>i(jxlone of tlie working class of Saxony, but of many 
of the gentry, the tradesmen, and the master haiuli- 
craftsmen who live upon them day after day, knowiinr 
but the taste of meat on the Sabbath, he will readily 
imderstaud the hard life, and the hard times, that tlu' 
struggling people there must have to endure. 

It is a faith with us, that the Government of cveiy 
country is responsible, not».alone for the enlighten- 
ment of the people, but for the general welfare of the 
community ; and though wc have no belief in the 
Utopian ■creed of the visionary but well-mcaninf^ 
Lamartine, (the pretty sentimental French poet) or of 
Louis Blanc (the generous and lieiy-s])irited socialist,) 
that the rulers of a nation should turn master-shoc- 
akers , or master-tailors, or master-carpenters, or nias- 
"tcr whatever-you-pleasc, in order to provide work tor 
the labouring classes, nevertheless we do in our heart 
believe that the misery and the want of every nation 
is due more or less to the social ignorance, or the 
petty despotic greed, of those who have been set 
in authority over it. 

In Heaven’s name, whytshould wc, who are non’ 
writing in a country that claims kindred Avith our 
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own, and wliose ancestors every wise Englishman 
hclicvcs to have been the hack-bone of thp nation to 
which he belongs, live to find the very race with 
which our countrymen arc proud to claim relationship, 
ill such a state of squalor and destitution as has been 
feebly painted in these pages ? Of the grandeur and 
the freedom of the old Saxon race, of the enlighten^ 
incut, dignity, and justice of the old Saxon 
no one who has glanced over the* pages of Sharon 
Turner, or Alfred Kemble, can have the least doubt ; 
and yet the English resident in modern Saxony 
cannot help wondering how it is that the very same 
Saxon element, from which Englishmen date all their 
manly porver, and a large amount of their freedom, 
can be so sunk in comparative barbarism and boorish- 
ness, that there is hardly «, man among them now-a- 
(lays who has a sense of the indignity of his fellows, 
or e\'en an aspiration to struggle out of the mire and 
serfdom in \vhich he and his countrymen arc wallow- 
ing. 

{franted that the Korman race has bequeathed to 
us some of the finest aristocracy in the world ; but was 
Kewton, was Shakespeare, was hlilton, was AVatt, was 
Arkwright, was Bacon, was Locke, of Korman extrac- 
tion ? Their very names arc sufficient to assure an 
etymologist that they coukl never have sprung from 
any other than a Haxon tyqie ; and consequently, the 
inarvel becomes Avhy should there be no semblance, 
DO trace of the glories and greatness of the old Saxon 
lace in the benighted hard of Saxony^ at the present 
time. 
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Well, such messes as those heforo-givon, wc repeat 
constitute .tlic chief, if not the only dishes ])ai'taken 
of at dinner — for, certainly, three days in the week, 
— by the ma;jority of respectable iiunilies. Occasion- 
ally, however, another dish, besides the soup, may 
bo added, aud this may consist, according to the taste 
the parties, either of a dried herring, eaten mi- 
cocked, or of a salted one, mrmnirfo,” as it is called; 
that is to say, do'nc uj) in a raw state with cream, 
a 2 ')plcs, capers, and onions; and as this constitutes a 
favoiu’ite dish, for breakfast, dinner, or supper, we 
annex the mode of ])reparing it — not because we 
believe the receipt will be found acce])table to any 
English palate, but in order to let persons ol'the least 
refinement see how' coarsely the Thuringian fi.dk are 
in the habit of feeding. We fiuotc from the work 
of Henrietta Davidis, as before. 

To frepnre a mnrinirte Jirrvlnr /. — The herring is 
to be taken out of the brine in which it has l)eea 
pickled, and then soaked in milk from twelve to 
twenty-four hours. After which time the entrails are 
to be removed, and the raw li.sh cut u|) into strips, 
^and the pieces laid in an earthen pif)t with layei's ol' 
shalots, or small onions, capers, cloves, pepjier-conis, 
lemon-peel, anti a few bay leaves — some add slices ol 
apples. In this state viilcgar is to he pioured over 
the whole. Then the raw soft roe of the herring is 
to be rubbed through a sieve, and lieateir up ^'itli 
salad oil or cream into a thick sauce, when it is 
to be poured upon the pfeces of the fish, onions, 
capers, ap])lcs, &c., and afterwards the whole turned 
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state. 

% 

A special chapter of the Saxon cookery-book is 
devoted to what is called “potato food” {Kartoffel- 
and it forms by no moans an insignificant 
])Oi-tion of the Amlumc ; for tlic “ earth apples/’ which 
lionest out-speaking old Billy Cdbbett used to call tln^ 
“ accursed root ” (because it had contributed so 
to the degradation of the labouring population of 
Bnrojie), constitute the principal larc of the Saxons, 
even as they do of the jioorer Irish to the present day. 
In some lamilios, potatoes and salt are eaten for break- 
last, dinner, and snjiper, almost every day of the 
week; and we have before told how, on oxir first visit 
to the burgomaster of Miihra, we found his Avorshiji, 
the mayoress, and famiiy feasting over a mound of 
steaming potatoes, that had been rolled out on the 
liare breakiast table, and which theyivere, one and all, 
Inisily engaged in peeling and devouring^ ivith their 
lingers. Nor is it at all uncommon, at the present 
day, to lind entire books advertised in the Ger- 
man papers, as being devoted to the all-important 
subject of the “ Potato Kitchen,” or, in other 
words, the thousand-and-onc Avaj's of cooking tluft 
vegetable. 

In the Avork of Henrietta DaA'idis receipts arc given 
for compounding the folloAving unsavoury-sounding 
dishes out of potatoes. Por example, potatoes and 
herrings ; sour potatoes ; potatoes Avith apples ; po- 
tatoes Avith pears ; potatoes Avith dried pears ; potatoes 
with ripe plums ; potatoes with dried plums, &c., &c. 
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As a specimen of tlie kind of messes that the above- 
mentioned dishes arc likely to consist of, wo will 
again favour the reader with the mode of compound- 
ing one of the most favourite. 

To poiaiocs icith ripe plums . — One cooks 

some potatoes, says the book, in a little butter or I'at, 
ijjnd a pinch or two' of salt, until they are done. 

one adds as many well-washed plums as thove 
are potatoes, so that the latter shall acquire, what the 
lady terms, an agreeable sour flavour [dass die Kar- 
toffeln cine angenelme Siiure erh(dtc)i). Let the whole 
cook until soft, and then stir the potatoes ■well up with 
the plums. 

Ne.vt comes a scanty list of “ warm and (;old 
puddings,” which are to be made of r/rcis - mmd, 
(literally, Embden-groats), » rice-meal, potato-mciil, 
black bread, or starch, and each to be eaten with 
a sauce of mashed fruit ; and concluding with the 
following elegant compound. 

To maJee a rich puddiny of crawfish . — One and a 
half pounds of stale wdiite bread, three-quarters of a 
pint of milk, three ounces of the soft part I’rom the 
heads of some crawfish, ten fresh eggs, four ounces ol 
p'owdered sugar, half an ounce of bitter macaroons, 
or the rind of a lemon, seven ounces of linely-cho]ipcd 
kidney-fat, and the tails of .as many fish as possible 
cut into small pieces, are to be mi.ved in the following 
manner : The crust is to be cut off the white bread, 
and the crumb soaked in the milk; then the suit 
part of the head of the fish is to be rubbed till 
smooth, after which the yolks of the eggs arc to be 
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gradually added; and when this is finisVcd, the 
sugar, the macaroons, and the kidney-fat, and the 
chopped pieces of the tails, are to he stirred up with 
the above. Lastly, the whites of the eggs are to be 
beaten to a thick froth, and poured ovej: the whole, 
and the pudding is to be baked .two-and-a-half hours. 
\\'']ien cooked, it is to be serve’d with a sauce, ma^ 
up of the soft part of the craw-fish, with creapa''^’ 
milk, and yolk of egg — all boiled .together ! ! ! 

Before quitting this part of the subject, however, 
we should, again, impress upon the reader that even 
such simple delicacies as potato-meal, Embden-groats, 
and starch-puddings are seldom or never partaken of 
after a substantial dinner, but that th'cy, in most cases, 
constitute the entire mid-day fare ; it being the rule, 
we repeat, with the commoner Eisenach citizens to cat 
meat (with the exception of a bit of sausage, maybe, 
i'ur supper during the week) only on the Sunday. 

But a fvw days ago our son was invited to stay 
to dinner with a middle-class family, A\dien the entire 
I'are consisted of pancakes as thick as buckskin, 
accompanied Avith a sauce of Avild bilberries. Many 
of the shopkeei)ers, moreover, avc kncAV often ])arto()k 
merely of unsAvcctcncd black coffee and sAvectcnccl 
Avhitc bread for their dinner; Avhile the female mem- 
bers of our fiunily, A\dion pressed to stop and dine Avith 
the Avife and daughters of one of the principal Govern- 
ment officers of the toAvn, have found the repast to 
consist merely of ])runc-soup and potato-dumplings; 
and on other occasions, of Avhite-bread pudding and 
mashed plums. 
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But, to let English folk see what is the nsual fare 
of the hurglicrs in the capital of Tlmring-ia, we have 
thought it better to obtain from one of them a clefinito 
statement as to what tlie dinners of an ordinary middle- 
class family Jiavc consisted of for the last seven days. 
The person who supplied us with such particulars 
teas one of the principal master-bakers doing as good 
a business as any in the town; and we are satisfied, 
from our own observations, tliat the week’s bill of fare 
below-given is a fair sample of the character of the 
mid-day meals ‘generally partaken of l)y tlic Eiscnaeli 
m^dle-classes ; such as master-tradesmen, chandler’s- 
shopkeepers, schoolmasters, and (lovernment officials. 

SuNJ)AY. ,Three-q\iarters of a ]')ound of hacked meat, 
baked with plenty of stuffing — among eight people ! — 
with cherry-cake, made out «f black bread, to I'ollow. 

Monday. Boiled French beans, thickened with fat 
and Hour. 

Tuesd.vy*: The remains of the beans ainl fat ro- 
warmed. 

Wednesday. “Dumpling sonp,” c. with shreds 
of a stiff paste boiled in it. 

Tjiuksday'. The remains of the said dumjding souji 

c 

re-warmed. 

Friday. — Boiled potatoes and raw herring. 

Saturday. Boiled pvtatoes, and burnt-carrot colfce 
without either milk or sugar. 

It would be tedious to enter into fiu-tber particulars 
concerning the diet of a nation whose cookery has 
been introduced into no civilized country that wc 
ai'C aware of. For while diners a la Iltme, French 
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dishes, English beefsteaks and roast-heef, Italian 
confectioner^^, and even Indian curries,, sauces, and 
preserves, have become knoAvn over the greater 
part of Europe, wc arc not aware of a single 
(ierinan dish tliat lias heen^ found acceptable to any 
refined foreign palate ; and. when we finish our 
analysis of the Saxon cookery-book, by enunieratbi^ 
merely the titles of the dishes Avhich constitute 'tlie 
more solid fare of those who can* afford to jnit a bit 
of meat on their table, the English reader will 
readily understand how such farragoi's could never be 
grateful to any but the coarse palate of an undeiied 
(ierman. ' 

How would the reader like, for instance, to taste 
“ beef baked in sour milk,” or “ soup-meat ivitli 
ap])lcs and raisins,” or croquettes of cow’s udder,” 
or “ sausages fried in beer,” or “ veal and prunes,” or 
“■ meat Avith treacle-sauce,” or “ liver dumplings,” or 
“ steaks Aidth a sauce of maslied gingerbread,” or 
'‘ cutlets seiwed with slices of oranges,” or pork with 
bread, eggs, cream, onions, and cherries, all baked 
together — a mess that goes by the name of “ cherry 
tablefood — ” or “ sausage-soup ” made out of pigs’ 
cliitterliugs, or, lastl}', to try the flavour of a com- 
pote of “ slugs and sugar-candy ” (a dish Avhich is 
not only highly recomniende,d for, Init often admi- 
nistered to, iiiAnlids AAuth Aveak stomachs), or to eat 
some “rolls dipped in bullock’s lilood and then 
baked;” or, if you are fond of confectionery, AAdiat 
saj' you to an “ onion •cake, Avith apples,” or to “ a 
bacon and jiarsley cake, with cream,” or to an “oil 
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cake,” the latter being made of the dough of black 
bread, mixed, with beech-nut oil— for the due prepara- 
tion of which filthy compounds, and many others of a 
like nauseous character, receipts are to he found in the 
small culinary cyclopjedia before referred to ? 



CHAPTER* 11. 

DRINKING CUSTOMS AMONG THE MODERN SAXONS. 

Formerly the estimate as to the proportion which 
the rent should bear to the gross income of a well-to- 
do Englishman was that, to be decently housed, it 
should constitute one-tenth part of the entire 
earnings. Many believe now-a-days that owing to 
tlie general desire which exists among our countrymen 
for superior house accommodation, the ratio has con- 
siderably increased, and that at present it reaches as 
high as an eighth, or a sixth of the yearly profits 
— people with 500/. per annum mostly renting houses 
from 70/. to 80/. the year. 

In the Thuringian capital it is difficult to 
calculate what part of the earnings of the people 
are devoted to the matter of rent; but, from a 
calculation we instituted, it would appear that, in 
most cases, it does not form one-fifteenth part of the 
entire income. Post-offtee ‘‘secretaries” or clerks, 
getting about 300 thalers per annum, usually pay 
24 thalers a-year, or G^. a-month, for their lodgings 
— and this is rather less than one-twelfth part of the 
income. Government olerks, again, who receive 12 
thalers a month, generally pay 1 thaler for their 
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sleeping-room. Among tlic wealtliier classes, how- 
ever, it is ctistomary for each person, who has th(‘ 
means to do so, to purchase the freehold of the house 
in which he lives, and to let out every floor of it hut 
the one he himself selects, to occupy — the tenants ol' 
such floors, of course, -paying more in proportion for 
'^ir lodging's than the wealthier part of tlie coin- 
mimity : even as a clerk with us, who earns hut a 
pound or thirty shillings a-week, is generally com- 
pelled, if married, to give up a fourth, and sometimes 
as much as a third, of his gains for the rooms or tl)(‘ 
little house which he occupies in the suhurhs. An 
artizan again, in England, v;ho receives 8 (tv. wages 
every week, mostly stands at about OeV. weekly ior 
rent ; so that it would a])])ear, from the comparisons 
we have instituted hetwceif the different classes of 
the two countries, that the projXirtion which an 
Englishman expends for housing is consideral)!}^ 
greater than in (.Tormany. 

Indeed, it is hut natural that it should he so, 
seeino; that Germans care less about having a decent 
home over their head than “ juoud Britons ” (as tlie 
Saxons call us) arc prone to do. Bent, of course, 
is less expensive heix- than in our own country. 
We, for a first-floor, consisting of eleven rooms, in 
one of the largest hoiwes iA the town, ])ay 2:-V. the 
year unfurnished, and at the early part ol onr rcsi- 
clence in Eisenach we gave for a large furnislicd vilhi 
58/. per annum. But then the Saxon people earning 
less, must naturally have loss’to pay, so that wo can 
only he guided hy the proporliouale part ol the 
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income set aside for siicli matters by the people of 
different countries. The usual price given for a 
i'urnishcd bed-chamber aud small sitting-room in 
llisenach is about fis. the month, and about Ss. a 
month unlurnished ; while the value of large houses 
in the principal streets, wlien sold, ranges from 5000 
to 10,000 thalers (750/.-1500/.) House property, hoj^ 
ever, is never expected to return more than five per 
cent, interest on the capital, so that the entire rent 
of such domiciles, if they could be hired, would be 
from 37/. 10-y. to 75/. ])er annum. 

The Eisenach houses at best are but large, ill- 
arranged homesteads, built of a net-work of timbers, 
with the interstices filled up either Avith mud and 
wicker-Avork, or else with unbaked mud-bricks, and 
the walls, inside and out* rudely plastered o\ er. In- 
deed, this is the approved mode of building through- 
out the toAvn, lor there Avere but two brick edifices 
— and theyi Averc new public institutions — in the 
entire town; the Cra.nd Duke’s palace itself being 
nothing more than the same elegant “ Avattlc-and- 
dab ” order of structure. 

I’hus mucb for tlic matter of rent ; and noAV to 
estimate the cost of the drinking expenses of the 
siuue people. So far as our experience goes, the 
projiortion that an English avtizan, of decent tem- 
perate habits, devotes to such matters, ranges from 
an eighth to a sixth ]iart of his entire Aveekly Avages ; 
that is to say, a good workman earning, on an average 
30s. a-Aveek, spends betAveen 3s. fir/, and 5s. upon 
porter and tobacco in the course of the seven days. 
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We have purposely fixed the amount, here given, at a 
higher figure tlian is common among the more respect- 
able artizans of the British metropolis ; judging, 
however, from the account-books of their household 
expenses fiK'nished us by the better-to-do of the 
London workmen while we were prosceuting onr in- 
i^iries among the poor of the British capital some 
years ago, wc arc satisfied that 3s. M. a week would 
well cover .tlie weekly drinking expenses of the more 
docent portion of our labouring popirlation. But 
then it is unfair to draw an average i'rom this sauu' 
more decent section of the class ; so that, all things 
considered, we believe that the estimate wc have 
given of from ds. i)(J. to o-y. well represents the cost 
of the weekly sum spent in public-houses by tlic 
generality of the belk’r-\YA\A ‘workmen of England. 

It should be borne in mind, then, that the average 
drinking expenses ol'the hard-working portion of our 
nation vary, as a rule, from between an eighth to a 
sixth pail of the entire weekly gains ; and we believe 
that the same calculation would hold good even 
among the commonest earth-workers throughout ihe 
country; for l-y. in every G-v. is, so iar as our ex- 
perience goes, an (‘.virciiic amount of money for a 
working man to expend in beer, and l.y. in every I-'?- 
a very moderate sum io b6 expended upon the same 
luxury. Of course the exceptional hard-drinkers ami 
reckless sots, who prevail in every land, are excludc<l 
Irom the calculation. We are here speaking only el 
the general practice ; and wlmii it is remembered thra 
out of the sum left, after paying for beer, rent has to 
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be cliscliarged, and food and clothing procured — not 
oidy for the man himself, hut in most cases for his 
wife and family — it will he understood, that, as a 
general rule, it would be impossible for a mechanic 
to devote more than a sixth of his income to drink, 
and still maintain the decent home, which those who 
know the workmen as well as we do, will be read^ 
to acknowledge is their general custom. 

Now, let us look at the other side of the jiicture. 
Let us see, on the other hand, liow much the Ger- 
mans, on an average, consume out of their yearly 
incomes in the matter of beer alone. We remem- 
ber talking with an J'lnglish clergyman who was 
lamenting the dissipation and degradation of the 
poorer classes in the district hr which it was his duty 
to minister, because he hfcd discovered that there was 
one public-house to every five hundred souls in his 
parish. Let this ratio, then, be taken as the standard 
oF extreme hitemperance throughout the worst parts of 
oiir own country ; and with such test firmly fixed in 
the mind, let us proceed to note how the same matter 
stands in Saxony. 

W ell, the Thuringian capital is by no means re- 
markable in Germany for the hard-drinking habits 
of its citizens. As a German town, it may be fairly 
taken as an average of all otljers in this respect ; a 
drunken man is seldom or never seen in the streets, 
and the public-houses are hound to close — though few 
nt them do so, by the bye — at 11 o’clock on every 
night of the week. This town has a population of 
not quite 14,000 souls, and for the supply of beer, &c., 

VOT,. I. 
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to tlxe entire community there are no less than forty 
taverns within the city bounds, and some half-dozen 
more situate in the immediate neighbourhood of it 
— the landlords of the latter also deriving their 
proilts chiefly from the citizens of Eisenach. How- 
ever, rejecting the suburban “ beer gardens” from 
^ic calculation, we iiijd that forty taverns to 14,000 
inhabitants is in the proportion of one such hostelry 
to every 3.50 souls Df the population, which shows ;i 
state of things very nearly 50 per cent, worse than iu 
the worst part's of our own country. 

Still, it may be urged that the number of beer- 
houses after all afford but a slight criterion as to the 
quantity of beer consumed by the community, since 
one large tavern may draw double the amount of beer 
compared witli ten small outs ; and in order to come iil 
the truth of the matter, we consulted a gentleman in 
connection with one of the chief breweiaes of the city, 
so as to learn from him exactly the quantity of beer 
which was consumed within the town in the course ol 
the twelvemonth. The facts furnished to us on this 
occasion were as follows : — 

In the course of each year there are usually 7000 
Bimern, of about twenty gallons each (or 140,000 
gallons of beer in all), brewed at the Rock brc'wei} ; 
and 4000 such Bimem, oi'* 80,000 gallons, produced 
at the “ Palace brewery.” Of these, 500 Bmeni arc 
exported, making altogether a total of 10,500 Bimcrn 
consumed in Eisenach. Over and above this, there are 
12,000 more casks of beer* (each of twenty gallon ^ 
capacity) imported into the town ; and thus we have 
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a gross total of 2.2,600 siicli Eimern, or 450,000 
gallons of beer clrunlc by tbc little community of 
Bi^onacli in the course of the twelvemonth. This 
amount clivicled by the 14,000 inhabitants, gives very 
nearly tMH^-Uoo and a quarlci' gallons as the quantity 
of beer consumed by every man, •woman, and child in 
tlie town in the course of the* twelvemonth. The^ 
excluding one-half of the entire population as females, 
and half again of the remainder a'S being too old oi 
too young to attend the beer-houses nightly, we have 
a grown population of 3500 individuals, each oi 
wlioin must consume 129 gallons ot‘ beer throughoui 
the year, or not quite two and a half gallons a-week 
This estimate, of course, is for the entire grown 
male population. The working classes of the country 
]R)\vever, are too badly pu*id to be able to afford ever 
the luxury of a penny glass of beer after their day% 
lal)our. The usual li((uor consumed by labouring mer 
during them work is Schnapps — potato spnft ; anc 
o(* this the custom is for each man to drink a (piarici 
of a pint during the day, the pint costing not cjuitc 
fourpence of our money. How much may be takei 
alter the hours of labour we ai’e not in a ^lositiou 
to state. If, then, we exclude from the entire 3500 
persons, constituting the able-bodied male population 
of Bisenach, one-half of tile number as appertaining 
to the working classes (and in the generality of com- 
munities the proletarian tribe amount to not less than 
three-fourths of the grown male population) as being 
too poor to afford to drink beer in large quantities, 
shall find that each well-to-do member of the 

z 2 
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Thuringian capital consumes hardly less than fta 
gallons of malt liquor loeeJclg — or nearly six pints every 
day throughout the year ! 

Now, to prove that this is no exaggerated statement, 
it may be mentioned that we ourselves knew a youno' 
Grerman student at bSie Gymnasium, who, thougli not 
i^wenty years old, could drink his twenty pint-glasses 
of malt liquor at one sitting ; and the gentleman who 
supplied us with the above information told us that 
he was acquainted with several persons in the town 
who were in the habit of drinking on “ highdays and 
holidays” not less than twenty-four double glasses 
of beer, or as much as six gallons in ike course of one 
dag ! Moreover, one of our friends, who was a cleik 
in the Post Office, assured us that he himself liad 
consumed thirty-two pint-giasses (which arc equal to 
four gallons English) during one lioliday. 

But now comes the rub. Who have to sutler for all 
this frightful indulgence ? and how can the people of a 
country, where the earnings even of gentry and ofli(!ers 
arc not equal to the wages of clever handicraCtsinen 
with us, afford to waste so large a portion of the in- 
come which should be devoted to the maintenance ot 
the house, in the SAvinish revelry of tavern society ? 
Let us first endeavour to give the reader an idea ol 
the entire sum of money d6voted by the little beggarly 
town of Eisenach to this most expensive habit. 1 he 
gentleman to whom we arc indebted for the above tacts, 
told us it would be perfectly fair to estimate the price 
of each pint-glass ol beer sold in the town (taking 
the cost of that which is imported with that Avhich 
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is brewed in the city) at one penny farthing English 
the pint ; for, though the town-brewed beer is sold 
at a penny the pint, that brought in, from outside the 
tratcs is more expensive; and moreover the land- 
lords know well how, by forming the clieaper com- 
modity well up at the top of the glass, to get more 
than four pints out of the ordinary half-gallon cai^ 
Now, at a penny farthing the pint-glass, the gallon 
of beer must cost lOd. and 450,000 gallons at this 
price would require no less a sum than 18,750/. to 
meet the expense of it. This has to be 'shared among 
the 3500 people constituting the entire able-bodied 
population of the town, and thus shows an expen- 
diture of 5/. 7s. and some odd pence by each in- 
dividual, for the mere matter of beer alone, during 
the year. Or if we rcjcct’one-half of the able-bodied 
people as being too poor to frequent the beer-houses 
of an evening, and as drinking Schnapps as a less ex- 
pensive article than malt liquor, we have the sum ol 
10/. 14^. as the yearly outlay for beer among tht 
heads of the well-to-do families in the city o; 
Eisenach ; and this is at the rate of a fraction more 
than 4.?. a-wcek, devoted to this one form of in 
dulgence. 

Even among the well-paid artizans of England 
such an average waste of 'money in the matter o 
beer alone would bo considered, by all well-Avisher; 
to their country, as a vice w'hich demanded tin 
greatest energies, of the foremo.st people to check. Ii 
Eisenach, however, where the salary of the deputy- 
mayor and the pay of a captain in the army are less 
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than the wages of an English jonrneynxan tailor in 
good work, sucli extravagance causes no consideni- 
tion, and no thought as to what must he the condition 
of the houses even of the better class of the conunu- 
nity, where so much is, given out to the innkeeper, 
and so little remains for the support of the wife and 
hildren out of the petty yearly earnings. 

To comprehend this part of the social problem 
English people should first have some sense as to 
what are really the annual gains of the official and 
professional people in Kisenach. We have belbre said 
that the Lord Chamberlain of the Grand Duke re- 
ceives but GO/, a-year for his services, the family living' 
in an attic, and the Lady Chamberlain, owing to their 
inability to keep a servant, being forced to scrub the 
floors of the rooms his Lofdship) inhabits. And yet, 
even this hog of a functionary, despite the squalor 
of his Avretched wife and daughters, was in the lialiit 
of spending so much money at the tuA^erns, that, 
night after night, he Avas either hooted by the boys 
of the city, as he staggered back intoxicated to his 
bed ; or else lie Avas earried honre insensible by some 
friendly citizen to the bosom of his half-starved 
family. And the story mn, in the toAvn, that Avhen 
his “ lordship ” returned home drunk, he A\muld insist 
upon his daughters .bowi'ng him backwards to his 
bed, Avith a lighted candle in their hand, and styliu,? 
him “his Excellency!” Nor Avill it be readily 
believed that the fee for the first physicians ol the 
town, if consulted at tlteir oavu liouses, is but 
threepence English, and that if they visit any patieid 
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in the city they are entitled to receive the liberal re- 
ward of sixpence — a journey into the coijntry bein^ 
paid with the liandsome sum of three shillings per 
]iour ; and, moreover, that an attorney gets but 2</. 
for writing a letter for his clients, and h\ for a con- 
sultation. 

]hit it is better to let the oflicial documents of tlj^ 
town itself speak as to tlie Inghest salaries given to 
tlie Government ofReers. 

Every year a printed list of the expenses of the 
city is sent round to the different * ini labitants of 
Eisenach ; and we, as were in the 

liiibit of receiving one of these. Tt is from such an 
official document that the folloAving statements, as to 
the salaries given to the chief town-officers, are taken. 


Per Annum. 



■t: 

s. 

fh 

To the Head Burgomaster 

UO 

0 

0 

Extra to the ^amo in consideration of his magis- 

. 



terial duties 

r>o 

0 

0 o: 

To the Deputy Burgomaster .... 

no 

0 

0 

„ Baths-Assessor, (or “ Third Burgomaster,'’ 




as he is styled) in connection with the Town 




Council 

.15 

0 

0 

„ Begistrar of the Town Council 

o._2 

10 

0 . 

Extra to the same for other accounts kept by 




him 

o 

0 

0 (: 

I’o the Police Superintendent ^with free lodging) 

15 

0 

0 

,, Assistant do. . * . 

27 

0 

0 

To each of the Police Sergeants .... 

25 

10 

0 

To the Deadhouse Doctor 

0 

0 

0 (! 

5, Servant of the Town Councillor (with 




perquisites) 

0 

IG 

0 

„ Master of the Markcl3 .... 

15 

0 

0 

„ Town Surveyor 

23 

18 

0 
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To each of the servants in connection with the 

£ 

s. 

d. 

old Nicolai Cloister 

12 

19 

0! 

T^ the Master of the Night Watch 

12 

12 

0 

„ First Watchman in the Town . 

11 

8 

0 

,, Second ditto ...... 

10 

10 

0 

To two Watchmen outside the Town . 

8 

0 

0 

To another ditto ditto 

5 

8 

0 

To the Director of the Clfurch Choir . 

0 

5 

0 

^ ,, Master of the Town^ Band 

30 

0 

(J 

„ Organist of the Church .... 

0 

18 

C (!) 

„ Hoad of the Principal City School . 

97 

10 

0 

„ Principal Teacher at ditto 

07 

10 

0 

To other Teachers 

45 

0 

0 

To others . 

3)3 

15 

0 

To the Servant at ditto 

12 

15 

0 

„ Principal Teachers at the Second (tily 




School 

52 

10 

0 

To other Teachers . ‘ 

22 

5 

0 

To the Servant 

12 

0 

0 

„ Director of the Principal Ladies’ School . 

07 

10 

0 

,, Teacher of Writing and Arithmetic 

20 

10 

0 

„ Teacher of Natural Philosophy at ditto . 

11 

5 

0 (!) 

„ Servant at ditto 

1 

10 

0 (!) 


Average Income of cacli of the above-given tiiirty-foiir different 
classes of City Officials in Eisenacli (including Mayors, 
Magistrates, Physicians, Surveyors, Teachers, as ivell as 
Policemen, Watchmen, and Town Servants) 23/. lls. per 
annum ; or a fraction more than each per week. 

Xow, it v/ill ]y^ seen by tlic above accounts tliattlic 
Highest salary jmid to any of tlic city functionaries is 
tliat given to tlic mayor, who receives altogetlier (in 
consideration of his acting* in tlie capacity of cliiet 
magistrate likewise) 150/.; and for this haiKlsoinc 
income it should be added, that his worship is ex- 
pected to belong to no business. Indeed the present 
burgomaster had to give up ^he little chandler’s sliop 
he kept in Weimar, on being elected for life to the 
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office. We slioiild state, moreover, that the “ Third 
Burgomaster” receives only (witli perquisites) 45/. t^ic 
year, or not quite 17s. the week, with free lodging 
for liis services ; tlie said Official’s income being, con- 
sequently, less than that of an English, gentleman’s 
coachman, who has always hjs rooms — and rooms 
which might well compare with the chambers 
signed to the lien Rath-Asmsor into the hargsmi. 

Nor will it hardly he credited that the President of 
the Assizes, who in this little community is as impor- 
tant an officer as the Lord Chief Justice with us, 
receives not so much as the wages of a working 
engineer in London, or but 3/. 10.s\ weekly ! 

We must come to the conclusion, thereibre, that 
tlic average earnings of even tlie profmioned classes 
in the Tliuringian capital arc not even those of 
earth-labourers in London ; for it will be seen by 
the above statement that the whole of the town- 
I'linctionarjes taken in a lump, including ro-any of the 
highest, and but few of the lowest, receive only a 
I’raction more than 9*’. each every week throughout 
the year ; whilst the commonest unskilled labourer in 
the British metropolis is worth, at least, his is. ChI. 
the day — the I'arm servants even, in most of the 
agricultural districts, witli us getting more, upon an 
average, than even thci city authorities do, on an 
average, in Eisenach. 

’I’he object of the above statistics is to give the 
Lnglish public something like a notion, be it re- 
membered, as to the qverage gains of the heads of 
families among the Saxoir community ; and we will 
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now proceed to lay before the reader a statement of 
tlip wages generally paid to tlic labouring population 
of the same nation. 

A working engineer, who ranks in every country 
as among tl)c highest of skilled labourers, is in the 
habit of being paid, three dollars, or 9«. a-week, 
^d out of this he has to keep himself and family. 
With us the usual wages for such handicraftsmen 
are as many pounds the week as dollars are given to 
the Saxon mechanic. A good carpenter, in Eisenach, 
gets 1.9. Of/, aklay, and an ordinary one- a penny 
less — and both without board or lodging. In the 
generality of trades, however, the custom prevails 
of housing and feeding the Avorkmen, rather than 
giving them wages sufficient to find themselves. A 
working cabinet-maker recei\^es 3-9. a-Aveek for his 
labour, provided he lives in the house of the master ; 
but if no such accommodation can be afforded him, 
he is paid Us. Qcl. a week — the keeji of a Avorkman in 
almost all trades being estimated at 4-9. (if/. Aveekly. 
The London AAmrking cabinet-makers get, in “ good 
shops,”^ as much as 1/. 16.9. AA'cekly Avages ; and \vc 
arc here speaking only of the sums paid to jouriuy- 
men by the best Eisenach tradesmen. A mason 
receives the same price as a cabinet-maker; a jour- 
neyman tailor, on the, othe*.' hand, has only 2.9. Of/. 
a-Aveck Avatres, to Avbich 4.'f. Of/, are added if ho 
Ha'CS out of the hou.se — the Avages of a good jour- 
neyman tailor in London, however, are Of/, an hour, 
or 30-9. weekly. AAVorking bl^rsinith, Avho is always 
kejit by his master, receu'cs 2-9. Or/, a-week like the 
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tailor, and the hours of labour are expected to range 
from four in the morning till seven at night. A jour- 
neyman tinman, on the other hand, gets 3s. a-week 
with his hoard and lodging, which, as we said before, 
may be estimated at 4s. Qtd. extra. 

Such, then, are the usual jveekly incomes of the 
d-illcd workmen of Eisenach j tlie rate of pay rangb^ 
li-om 9s. given as wages to the h'ujjipst handicra^- 
man, down to 7s. paid to the lowest. With unskilled 
labourers, however, the rate of pay is but a shade 
less, since an earth-worker generally receives (when 
well paid) Is. a-day, or Os. a-week, out of which he has 
to sup])ly all the necessaries of himself and family. 

As regards servants’ wages, 2/. 14s. the year is 
considered extremely high pay ; the average sum 
being but 1/. 10s. And the remuneration to the 
women attendants who live at their own homes, and 
come in the course of the daj' to “ clean up ” and 
tidy the ro®ms (like the laundresses at the chambers 
ill the Inns of Court), receive 2s. a-montb, out of 
which they arc expected to find themselves with food, 
clothing, and lodging. Further, a Avasherwoman, 
Avdio is expected to be at her Avork at three o’clock in 
the morning in summer, and to stay until the entire 
Avash is finished — ^Aidiich generally occupies her until 
seven or eight at night-r-gets but tSd. for her sixteen 
hours’ labour, besides her keep during the time — such 
keep usually consisting of a cup of burnt-carrot- (or 
bean-) cofiee, without milk or sugar, and a farthing 
roll the first thing in the morning ; a slice of black 
bread and fat, and a glass of Sehnajtps, at ten ; 
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at noon, a plateful of beer-soup and bread; at 
th^ec, anothpr cup of sugarless and niilkless coffee, 
and another farthing roll ; and, lastly, for the poor 
creature’s supper, a bit of black bread and about 
two ounces of liver sausage, and another glass of 
Schnapps — the total allowance of black bread usual 
■Nsa such occasions being two pounds throughout the 
day. 

Now, from this plain unvarnished tale, as to the 
ordinary earnings of the best paid and the icorst paid 
people of the town in which we have been resident the 
last three years, the unprejudiced reader will readily 
bear us out that in fixing the average earnings of the 
entire community at two-and-a-half dollars, or Is. Qd. 
a-week, we are rather ovei'-stating than undervaluing 
the general incomes of the heads of families throiigh- 
out the town; and to be assured of this, the reader 
must remember that we have before shown that the 
whole of tlu5 town officials, taken one with the other 
(mayors, professors, judges, registrars, servants, &c.), 
get but little more than Os. a-week. What the trades- 
men are in the habit of making, it is, of course, difficult 
to say, but when we add that the principal merchants 
were chandler’s-shopkcepcrs — that the chief banker 
was merely a small money-changer — that the apotlic- 
caries’ dealings consistecj mostly of a half-penny wortli 
of “breast powder,” or a farthing’s worth of “hitter 
salts,” or the same quantity of hair oil or peppermint 
drops — and that the palace jeweller thought it worth 
his while to discontinue his Ijsusincss as a goldsmith, 
and to turn his little shop into a beer-house instead. 
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Englishmen will readily understand what was the 
trade and commerce of the town, and how large tJie 
incomes of such trade.speople are likel)" to be. 

“ Do you tliink,” wc inquired of a German who was 
likely to ho one of tire bcsf-informed in. tlio matter, 
“ that in estimating the income of the people of 
Eisenach, taking one with the other, rich as well 
poor, at two-and-a-half dollars the week; we have 
named too low a figure ? ” 

“ da groHm' Goil!” was the man’s exclama- 
tion. “ Two dollars and a half would he too much, 
il’you take the entire city all round, for there is many 
a one in Eichcl’s factory that does not get his couple 
of dollars a-wcek.” 

However, a few minutes’ conversation was sufficient 
to teach us that the individual in question was unused 
to the striking of averages, and ajjt, like those who 
know little of statistical calculations, to judge hy 
e.\'ceptional V!ascs, rather than hy those medium in- 
stances which arc more likely to furnish a clue to the 
general law. 

We repeat, therefore, that after much patient in- 
vestigation of the subject, that we think Is. in/. 
a-week is ‘A fair calculation as to the average earnings 
of the entire community located in the Thuringian 
capital. » , 

And now let us revert to the previous question, and 
see what proportion of this income is expended in the 
matter of beer alone. It has been bclorc shown that 
in England the averagc.icost of the beer consumed by 
the working classes — for they are the principal beer- 
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drinkers mtli us — amounts to between a sixth and an 
eighth part' of the entire earnings of the labouring 
community ; and wo have Jilso represented, by details 
su])plied us by one of the best authorities in connec- 
tion with sucli a matter, that the amount of beer 
consumed by the grown people of Eisenach amounts 
^no less than two-aiu]-a-luilf gallons for every adult 
male the week ; and that if we exclude tlic labouring 
population . who gelierally indulge in Scltnapps, the 
quantity consumed by each male individual rises to 
not less than five gallons; so that at 10(7. the gallon, 
the sum expended upon malt liquor iluctuates between 
2.S'. (5(7. and 5s. for each individual in the course ol 
the seven days, according as we include in the esti- 
mate either the avIioIc adult male community, or 
exclude the schnapps-drinking- labourers I'rom the cal- 
culation. 

If, then, wc assume the incomes ol'the better-to-do 
classes, who constitute the principal beer-drinkers in 
the city, at three dollars odd, or lO.y. a- week, we shall 
find that even, upon this liberal estimate, oin‘- 
half of the earnings is spent in beer alone ; whereas, 
if we embrace the entire adult male population in the 
calculation, the result, even then, would be that as 
much as 2-s. (5(7. out of 7-s\ (5(7. is lavished upon drink, 
ar, in other words, onc-lkiVd of tho profss (jams oj 
*he entire pe(J2jle. 

In order to convince tho reader that the above 
statement apjaroximates somewhat to the truth, we 
may remind him of the facts* belbrc given, as to the 
relative number of public-houses to individuals in our 
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own country and in Saxony — ^tlie extreme proportion 
ill England being one tavern to every 500 pcnsons, 
and in the Thuringian capital one to every 350 of the 
population, even excluding the half-dozen bccr-housos 
ill the suburbs, the landlovds of which;, as we said 
before, derive their principal support from the town’s 
iblk. 

Rejecting, then, the higher estimate, and adopting 
only the more moderate one, via. that opc-third of 
the entire income of the beer-drinkers is expended in 
this one indulgence, the reader can readily form to 
liimsclf a notion as to what must be the miserable 
fare usual in the homos of the people, whose average 
incomes ceitainly cannot, at the most extravagant cal- 
culation, be said, as a rule, to exceed IO 5 . a- week. 

Hence we have an exjllanation of the miserable, un- 
substantial food upon which families have to exist, for 
tluis we get to understand why meat, though it be 
hut a pohnd, is a luxury that the well-to-do can 
alibi'd to enjoy only on the Sunday ; and why ])otato- 
inesses, and milk soups, and green-meat soups, and 
rotten cabbages, with dried herrings, and barley 
hi'otli, and burnt-carrot coffee, and black bread, and 
hard-boiled eggs, make up the articles usually par- 
taken of by the citizens, the Goveriinieut officials, and 
Ihe professional gentry of 'the town. 

In this one little item of sottish extravagance, wc 
have an entire clue to the mystery as to why this 
tiaxon race, ivliich some ethnologists consider to form 
the better element of onr own, should lag so utterly 
•'eliind English people ; and why they should exhibit 
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no more enterprise, and display no more industry, 
and have about as little sense of comfort in • their 
dwellings as drunkards with us. If Ss. Ad. are wasted 
out of lO.s’. every week, and hut Gs. Sd. thcrelbrc he 
left for the .living, housing, and clothing of those at 
home, what wonder, 4hat most of the families have 
i^P sleep on straw-heds, and to live in uncarpeted and 
half-furnished rooms, and that the ladies even cannot 
afford to \vear any hut the veriest beggars’ rags in 
their own houses ; or that one and all should consent 
to cat their food ofi‘ hare tables, in order to avoid tj^e 
expense of washing the table-cloths to cover tliern ? 

"VVliat wonder, too, that scarcely a gentleman in tlic 
town can afford a shirt to his back ! since the wasli- 
ing of such articles is too expensive to admit of 
his drinking his usual quan'tity of beer; and we can 
vouch that the Herr Appellations-llath Ivranky, who 
occupied the attic over our head, had not a single 
shirt in llis entire wardrobe, for over and over again 
have we seen the Rath’s entire wash spread u])on f lie 
grass plot which constituted the joint-stock gai'den of 
the several lodgers, and jiothing but “ dickeys ” Avevo 
to be found among it. What Avonder, either, that tlie 
young children even of post-office clerks, are obliged 
to be left to crawl about the floor without oven a 
shoe or a stocking tq their feet, and with nothing 
hut a dirty flannel petticoat to their back ! Or, 
in fine, that every household of the Eisenaeh 
middle-classes exhibits the same scpialor as, and that 
the families of the gentry, should live little better 
than, the Irish peasantry of our own empire ! 
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Nor does the sole social evil lie in the large 
share of the income which is expended in the 
beer-house, for while the money is going out, 
but little or none can be coming in; and decent 
English folk can have no seijse of the hours that every 
German wastes out of each working day — ay, and 
that in the better part of the day too. As a rule 
work is stopped in the towns between twelve and two 
— the Post Office being closed during those Jiours — the 
Courts ol Justice shut up for the same time, and 
every one ol the Government bureaus lel't unoccupied 
also for one-sixth of the entire work-time. 

We cannot say whetlier the telegraph ceases to 
work during the same period, but we know that we 
once received a dispatch from Ucinhardtsbrunn in tlic 
forenoon which was intended to apprize us that a 
party of ladies and gentlemen were about to pay us a 
visit from that (juarter ; and that the message reached 
ns two ItoArs after the company liad arrived in 
private carriages — rather than by rail — the distance 
being but three liours’ journey by post, and the 
telegraph taking no less than live hours (!) to transmit 
tlie twenty words that constituted tlie intimation ; a 
feat which an ordinary “extra-post w'agon” (and that 
IS not the quickest conveyance in the world) wmdel 
have accomplished in half rthc tjme. 

We will now conclude this chapter with a descrip' 
tion of the time spent in beer-houses by the mon 
’’cspectable of the Eisenach community. At ter 
0 clock in the morning it is the rule with the trades- 

VOL. I. A A 
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men, ancl others, to drop into the taverns for the 
eijjoyment pf the meal which is equivalent to the 
dejeitner d la fonrclicitc in France, but which, in 
Germany, generally consists of a piece of sausage and 
black bread /eateii by means of a clasp-knife witiuuit 
any fork at all), and \vashcd down by a glass of beer, 
this manner half an hour of the earlier part oi 
day is generally consumed — ^the principal mastcr- 
cablnct-makcrs, Avafehmakers, chandlers’-shopkcepei's, 
and others, conforming to the practice. Then, after 
the mid-day meal has been partaken of among the 
members of their several families, it is the custom 
Avith the aforesaid citi/.ens to s])cnd another hour in 
the beer-house, and there t(» drink, at least, one othev 
glass of beer. At four o’clock all the (iovcrnnient 
offices close, .and this is the hour J'or indulging in 
another repast. Accordingly, the people liock in 
greater, or less numbers, for a longer or shorter period, 
to regale themselves Avith a third glass of beer. Then, 
again, the taA'erns are once more deserted until seven 
o’clock; after Avhich everyone of the forty taverns 
becomes filled to OA'erlloAving with the crowd of guests 
boozing Avithin it, and there they remain sitting and 
smoking till eleven .at nigiit. This, so far from being 
an extraordinary practice, is the rule, be it remembered, 
with every father of a faiyily, and grown man, Avho 
can afford the lu.xury of drinking beer in the town. 
We to'ok some pains to ascertain Avhat was the average 
quantity of beer diaink by each of the guests at each 
of the forty beer-houses in tjic course of each night iu 
Eisenach, and Ave Avcrc assured that three pints 
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every person was an extremely fair calculation. Now 
add this to the three otlier glasses drunk in the course 
of the day, and the result is the same as before stated 
^that five gallons the week is the average amount of 
malt liquor consumed by oi\ch of the frequenters of 
the taverns in the Thuringiau capital. 

Nor, as we said before, is this the only social evibj)^ 
attendant upon such practices. The Legislature of 
Jhigland has very wisely prohibited the custom of 
gambling in beer-houses, but in Eisenach the governors 
of the city see no harm in such indulgences ; and 
accordingly card-playing for money prevails in almost 
vxQvy tavern until midnight. It is true the stakes 
played for are less than a farthing, still many a 
groschen exchanges hands upon such occasions, and 
llio people thus get to expUct to make up by games of 
chance the gains which they would otherwise only 
look for from honest industry. Indeed, tliroughout 
tlie whole of ‘Eisenach there was so deeph’ooted a 
notion of acquiring large sums of money through 
luck that there was hardly a person who did not 
invest his ''thaler” odd in every lottery as fast as it 
came round ; and many of the merchants and mecha- 
nics Avere in the habit of saving up, in 0]-der to be 
iible to make an excursion over to Gotha during the 
‘'bird-shooting” and to play at Ihe "roulette table” 
sanctioned by the enlightened brother of Erince 
Albert, in that city ! 

With such habits and such practices as are above 
detailed, Englishmen, wlu^ know hov/ much depends 
upon good housing and good feeding in order to 

A A 2 
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insure energy and spirit among the people of every 
nation, and how much of the virtue of a race 
depends on the inculcation of temperate habits, 
together with a faith in self-reliance and industry, will 
not fail to see that in a country where indiscriminate 
sotting and gambling are the rule, where the better 
,rt of the income is wasted in the swinish indul- 
gence of' the head of the family — bad, unsubstantial 
food and defective shelter can be the only lot of tlie 
family at home ; and that one might as well look 
for muscular energy and industry from the veriest 
“toss-pot” in our own as from the generality of 
the German nation. In a word, your Teutons are a 
phlegmatic, torpid, lethargic race, and, like all such 
characters, fly to stimulating drinks in the hope of 
spurring their dull energies ; and the result is, as 
with the use of stimulants in general, they become 
ultimately even more phlegmatic, torpid, and lethargic 
than natdre has made them. 

We have but to deal with another part of this 
subject, and then we have done. A popular opinion 
exists in England, that though the Germans are a 
beer-drinking race they indulge but little in spirituous 
liquors ; and we remember an enlightened Glasgow 
publisher, who was connected with one of the temper- 
ance societies of thait city, telling us, on his return 
from a tour through Germany, that he had never been 
so delighted in all his life as he was to see several 
thousands of Germans assembled under one roof, 
listening to the grandest /music, and each regaling 
themselves with merely a glass or two of beer. We 
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happened, however, to have passed several years of onr 
life among these same people, and to haVe acquired 
a knowledge of their habits far better than he pos- 
sibly could obtain, after a fortnight’s scamper through 
the country We asked himnf he was awhre that the 
statistics of nations proved that ’every German — man, 
woman, and child — notwithstanding the prevaleiyj!^ 
of beer-houses, drank three gallons of spirits in 
the course of the year, whilst the average quantity 
consumed by each individual in England is only 
three quarts. These statistics are derived from 
M'Culloch, who tells us in his “ Geographical Dic- 
tionary” that the annual consumption of spirits 
throughout Prussia amounts to between forty and 
forty-five millions of English gallons; whereas the 
entire quantity of spirits entered for home consump- 
tion in the United Kingdom is, on the average, only 
from twenty-five to twenty-six million gallons ; and 
this though the population of Great Britain and 
Ireland is nearly double that of Prussia. Hence, 
dividing the quantity consumed by the number of 
people in each country, it follows that every one of 
the Prussian people consumes not less than four tlme^ 
more ardent spirits, in the course of the pear, than 
our own eountrymen ! (M'CuUoch’s Geogr. Diet., art. 
“Prussia.”) • • 

The same authority adds, that the qufintity 
of beer drunk by the German people is equally ex- 
cessive, but that there are no definite returns in 
connection with the subject. We, however, have 
had it in our power to supply such details concerning 
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the quantity of beer drxink in the capital of Thuringia., 
Which assuredly may be taken as a type in tliis 
respect of every large German town'; and, so far as 
our observation goes, the drinking of ardent liquors 
in Eiseiiach, by the poorer portion of the community, 
by no means falls short of that of any Prussian tovai 
which Avo liaA'C been resident. We have before 
stated that it Avas the custom of each labourer avIio 
Avas engaged in tlie building of a new house, next to 
the first villa avc occupied during our residence in the 
Tliuringian capital, to consume not less than a qiunter 
of a pint of raAV spirits during his day’s Avork. This 
(Avithout calculating anything that may be taken after 
the daily labour is finished) is at the rate of a pint 
and a half a-Aveek, or nine gallons and three quarters 
eA'ery year; so that, supposing such a Avorhman to 
haA'c a Avife and two children dependent upon him, 
this quantity alone, divided by four, Avould give very 
nearly tAvo and a half gallons per annum for the 
average consumption of each man, AA'oman, nndchihl 
belonging to the family. 

This statement, hoAvever, aa"c are satisfied is liir 
.under than OA"er the mark; for the lodging avo occu- 
pied on the Carls Platz in Eisenach OA^erlooked the 
shop to Avhich the tanners, the postmen, and the 
raihvay sciwants, as nA'ell "^as many of the citizens, 
Avere in the habit of resorting for their drams through- 
out the day ; and we could not hel]) seeing them li’oin 
our bay-wiudoAV drop^iing in, not once or tAvice, hut 
the same faces almost eve/y couple of hours for the 
same goutte. And had Ave thought it worth oiu’ Avhik 
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to make a calculation, wc are satisliecl we could luivc 
noticed tlie same persons visitijig the sdme couiitfer 
at least eiglit times in the day. 

When, therefore, sucli excessive drinking is found 
to prevail among the poore.st nation in Europe, Avho 
can marvel that there is no enterprise to ho found 
among tlic merchants — no cnei;gy existing among t^ 
people; and that they, mic and all, comsent to live on 
food Avhich would create a revolt in an English work- 
house, and to dwell in styes which even the inhabitant 
of a “ casual ward,” Avitli us, would spurn ? 
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TllK SAXOX SERVANTS. 

Ever since our farmers’ clauj^liters bcjj^aii to learn 
French and play the piano — since silks with cotton 
hacks and '' renny Gazettes of Fashion/’ as well as 
halfpenny romances and tales of fashionalde life, in 
the shape of ‘' Mysteries of the Court,” delij^ditod 
the lovers of “ ])rogress ” and made their way to tlie 
kitchen — in lact, ever since the universal stuck-np 
mania seized upon our people, so that every class got 
to strive to appear somew^hat grander than they really 
are, and plain cooks” and “ upper nurserymaids ” 
began to affect the airs of the lady in the parlour — 
servants have generally been pronounced to be, by 
every' mistress, who forgets that they arc l)ut carica- 
tures oi‘ herself, “ the greatest jdagues of life.” Indeed, 
if we remem])er rightly^, some two gentlemen once 
wrote a book conjointly, under the disguise of a lady 
who had been “worriud to* death” by her domestics, 
in which they^ gave a lively account of the sufferings 
of the “pour dear,” who seemed to have been 
afllicted with every form of bad cook, nurserymaid, 
ibotman, and housemaid, thjit is wont occasionally to 
mar the happiness of otherwise peaceful lamilies. 
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Had the lady in question, however, been trans- 
ported for a few years to Saxony, and *known the 
‘'penal'’ miseries of servitude in that country, she 
might have written less bitterly about the shortcom- 
ings of her own people ; for assuredly thei*e is not the 
commonest drudge of a maid-oMl-work in England, 
IK) dirty drab at an ordinary lodging-house, who ^ 
not a naiad in cleanliness to the Saxon maids — a 
Diana in cliastity to them — and A positive Hebe in 
iier knowledge as to how to spread a feast for the 
deities in the upper regions. English' servants may 
bo plagues, but the German ones are a species of 
yernin far more troublesome than any which ever 
tormented poor IVIoses in Egypt — vermin in their 
love of dirt, vermin in the loathsomeness of their 
habits, and vermin in the amount of irritation to 
which they can subject anyone with the least notion 
of cleanliness or decency, and who happens to be a 
shade less thick-skinned than a rhinoceros, or is a 
degree more civilized than a Cossack. 

So far as we have seen, English maids, in decent 
English families, are at least clean and tidy, and 
have some sense of shame before men in the meaner 
offices they have to perform about a household. 
Granted, they may occasionally, on their day out, 
rush into the fascinating extra^jagance of ringlets, or 
even presume to have a dress or a bonnet made up 
after the last fashion, in imitation of their mistress’s 
newest robe or clnipoau ; but, say the worst of them, 
they are assuredly lit io bo seen by one of the 
opposite sex in the morning. Indeed, the maids at 
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every respectaWe liousehold in England arc 
generally aS neat as tlioiigli they had come Out of ;i 
Ixmd-box at the commencement of tlie day, so that 
we can liardly ever rememher a girl who has been 
obliged to be ordered to her room by her mistress to 
tidy herself before site jnesumed to make her ap])ear- 
^me at the breakfast-table ; and over and over again, 
in our walks about Kensington before sunrise, we 
have seen- Avenches hearth-stoning the door-ste])s oC 
the mansions there, more decently attired and moio 
cleanly-looking than the daughters of Saxon nol)le- 
men newly dressed for their '‘dancing amusement’' 
of a summer’s aiternoon, at the Klemda Ciardciis 
in Eisenach; for the self-same cotton ])rint Avhicli 
an English serving-girl Avears in the morning, tlie 
daughters of the ]iobility, in Saxony, delight to sport 
at their summer balls of an evening. Nevertheless, 
a broad line of demarcation must Ix" drawn bet\v(‘cn 
the two classes : for, Avhercas the English serviiie;- 
maid, in the self-same costume as the Saxon ladies oi' 
title, is always neat and not gaudy, the others are 
llashy and. taAvdry to the last degree — the cotton 
ball-dresses of the fashionable Erauleins being cut 
Avitli loAV necks, after the manner of the girls at some 
sailor’s brothel in England, and the skins ol* the dear 
creatures as greasy ami shihy as those of Esquimaux; 
rather than civilized Eiiro])eans. 

'idle German serving-maid, on the contrary, is the 
very incarnation ol* everything that is loaths(nnc to 
a person of the least reftnement. To begin she 
is the most dirty and slatternly trollop in appearance 
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that could be found in any beggar’s bole in London ; 
an Irish basket-woman is elegant and pleasant-look- 
ing in comparison with her, and an English mudlark 
clean and sweet beside her. For your true Iraveii 
M'AdcJien, as the Saxon serving-maid is magniloquently 
styled, never thinks it necessary to wash herself on a 
week-day, and goes about with the dirt on her 
almost as thick as the mould on the rind of an 
ancient cheese, or the crust on a’ bottle nf fine old 
poit ; and when she r/oc.y scour her face (till it. shines 
again, like a copper tea-kettle), on a Sunday, she still 
leaves such a water-mark about her neck, that, as 
with some old post in the river, yo\i can tell by the 
dirt clinging to the base of it exactly how far the 
Avatcr has been in the habit of reaching for ages. So 
that even when she cleaned herself,” she looks 
for all the world like some restored statue with a new 
head upon an old grimy body, and with the line of 
juncture at the neck as strongly marked as arc the 
chequers on a draught-board, hloreover, she goes 
about the entire day in a loose cotton sleeping-jacket, 
of that agreeable hue which linendrapers arc in the 
habit of recommending as “not showing the dirt»” 
and in an old linsey-woolsey jretticoat — for gowns arc 
nernr worn by them, excepting on high-days and 
holidays— without either'’ stap or bodice, and with 
her locks unkempt, and her head as rough as a 
terrier’s; it being the rule rvith the sw'cet creatures 
never to take dowm their back hair but once a week, 
and then merely to repiait it, and mat it together 
again with grease, till it shines, with the layer of 
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clotted fatty matter on the top of it, as though it 
■w\;re a wig hf patent leather. 

When wo were a young man, and lived in lodging, 
houses, we well remember how hateful it was to us, 
after having been used tcf the decencies of an English 
gentleman’s househojid, to see the wretched drudge, 
Sfc? had to polish sonje lialf-a-dozen stoves and black 
double the number of boots before she could serve 
one’s breakfast of a! morning, enter the room with the 

tea-tray, and with the filthy bit of black net stuck at 

( 

the back of her fuzzy head, and her hands and face 
, as grimy as those of a blacksmith. How often have 
we then sighed for the comforts of that tidy home- 
life, which we, in the love of liberty common to 
all youths on the verge of attaining their majority, 
had abandoned for the charms of unrestrained bache- 
lorhood. And yet that same smutty and over- 
worked Irish drudge, who was wont to bring our 
breakfast to us, and to spread a table-cloth for us 
almost as grubby as her own person, was a perfect 
picture and a fresh-gathered nosegay in comparison 
with the repulsive, draggle-tail, grimy, fusty, and 
Ijalf-dresscd menials, who are permitted to sbiifHc 
about the houses all day long, even in the families ol 
the upper classes throughout Baxony. And no wonder 
that such should be the sta\e of the servants, when it 
is the, fashion, as we have before said, even with the 
ladies themselves, to appear in the same, not-parti- 
cularly-elegant state of lUshuhUUt, (or rather, in tlic 
wildest possible extreme of he^lhje), up to a late hour 
in the afternoon. For, filthy as may be the appearance 
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of the German servant-girls, they, of course, as with 
us, take pattern merely from their “betters and so 
like is the Saxon mistress to her unwashed, uncombed, 
and undressed maid in the morning, that over and over 
again we have gone a little .before noon to the house 
of some gentleman in Eisenaeh, and on the door 
being opened by tlie Frau, after the fashion of 
country, we have been under the impression that we 
were speaking to the grubby chai’-woinan„ instead of 
the lady at the head of the establishment. 

Wlien we first came to the land, we were beset with 
the insane idea that it was possible to get the Thu- 
ringian maids to conform to English notions of clean- 
liness and propriety. Our wife purchased a stock of 
plain collars and white aprons, as well as a hair-brush 
and comb, besides a pound or two of the very strongest 
yellow soap — (though we couldn’t help suggesting 
that sand-paper ai\d chloride of lime would be more 
effectual) — Vith the view of making the dienU MMclien 
a little more pleasant to behold, and agreeable to 
approach in the morning. But it Avas the old 
story of attempting to scrub the blackamoor white ; 
the collars, the slattern positively refused to wear, 
saying she would be hooted in the towm if she 
appeared in such things on a w'eek-day, and urging 
that no one ever saw even? the ftrst lady in Germany 
with one of them round her neck in the house. The 
aprons she mistook for pocket-handkerchiefs, and 
mxdd persist in applying them to the same purpose ; 
whilst the articles of thcvtoilette were equally wasted 
'ipon her ; for her face still remained as grubby as a 
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London dustman’s, and her hair as fuzzy as the stuffing 
tcF a sofa. Indeed, we soon found out that we might 
as well attempt to train a mad dog to take to the 
water, as induce these same hydrophobic Saxon 
wenches to, indulge in matutinal ablutions; and 
that if we persevered, in our hydropathic treatment ol' 
incurables, we should be left at last to scour the 
fl^rs, and empty the slops of the house, ourselves. 
For such is the inveterate aversion of the pigs to 
water, _ that on a certain occasion, when one of our 
maids fell ill with a cold, we recommended her to 
take a foot-bath before going to bed ; whereupon slu? 
mildly inibrmed us that she wasn’t fool enough to do 
anything of the kind, as she had once in her lifi' 
bathed her feet, and didn’t get over it for weeks al'ter- 
wards. So ro])ulsive, in fine, arc these “brave girls," 
as they arc called, to English people, who have been 
accustomed to be waited on at breakfast by tidy and 
clean parlour-maids in their own countiy, and who 
have been used to take their “ early meal ” somewluit 
more decently than swine at a trough, that we could 
not bear to see them cuter our room of a moruing, 
and never would allow them to cook the least article 
of food for us, or, in j'act, to do any other than the 
meanest offices about the house ; so that our wife and 
daughter had to be the ccoks and parlour-maids to 
the establishment during our stay in the country. It 
was hardly possible even to allow them to answer 
the door — not because of their filthy ajipearance, lor 
German gentry think nothing of such matters ; but 
because it was beyond human power to train them to 
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any notion of privacy or propriety, and they would 
as soon liave thought of showing a postnjan, a hog,- 
o-arman, or a hutclicr into your wife’s bedroom, as 
they would of ushering a gentlemen into the kitchen, 
or leaving an English lady to wait outside on the 
stairs. Nor could the tcacliing of persons of their 
OAvn sex educate them to the least sense of shaixie h 
tliosc duties which an English housemaid wodfe 
Ijlush to he detected in performing .by a man; for, no 
matter who might be coming up the stairs at the 
time, they wonld march down to the yard to empty 
ilio slops, with a certain nameless article of fixi’niturc 
ill their hand, as ostentatiously as though they wore 
carrying a vase of llowers before them. 

Now' it was from the habits of those dirty, untidy, 
awkward, xmccronionious, >{ind shameless Saxon serv- 
ing-girls that we learnt more of the fllthv, uncivilized 
state of the higher class of German ladies than if wm 
had been inmates of their ow'ii houses for a cjuarter of 
a centmy ; for, of course, w'c saw in the maids what 
xvere the habits of the families in which they had 
previously lived ; and wdien they w'crc told they must 
not do such a thing in such a manner, as it w'as 
offensive to English motions of either decency or 
Jiolitencss, the invariable answer was, that at the 
Frau von Tim, or the Jpi)cRaHoHS-Gerichf-FdlJd,i That 
they had ahvays been accustomed to act in the same 
manner, and that we English folk w'crc “ schr cnriose 
Lento" (very queer people). In fact, the boorish state 
oi the braves Mddohen of Jiliscnach — their utter igno- 
I’ancc of the commonest forms of polite society. 
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assured us that tlie mistresses with whom they liad 
served, before entering our liouse, were hardly a wliit 
less boorish, or had scarcely any more knowledge 
than the girls themselves respecting what Englisli 
folk arc in. the habit of considering the noces,sary 
refinements of family life. Not one of them knew 
^en how to lay a table, or the use of salt-spoons 
or "egg-cups ; or to polish a knife and fork, other 
than by rubbing them with a bit of old rag in the 
ashes , from the stoves ; or to clean a water-bottle, 
except with ' potato-parings ; or to wash a glass 
by any other means than a piece of old sack-clotli ; 
or to dry a plate in a plate-rack ; for all the ordi- 
nary aijpliancos of a tidy English household are 
utterly unknown in (Jermany — dusters, glass-cloths, 
bottle-brushes, dish-clouts, ■scrubbing-brushes, knile- 
boards — not to speak of housemaids’-boxes — being 
as great rarities as blotting-pa])er, cruet-stands, plate- 
warmers, ‘finger-glasses, or foot-baths, in benighted 
Thuringia. Nor will this be w'ondered at, wdieii we 
tell the reader that there was not so much as a cistern 
or a water-butt throughout the entire capital — every 
drop of liquid rec[uircd in the house having to he 
fetched in long w'ooden-pails, like enornious quivers, 
and left to stand in such pails till what you had to 
drink acquired the flixvoui’. of soddened and rotting 
wood ; not a drain, not a sink, was there attached to 
any dwelling ; not a dust-hole nor a water-closet to he 
found in the land — all the refuse of the house having 
to be thrown into the back-yard, and there treasured m 
a heap until the manure season came round ; not a 
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knife-lioiiso, nor so much as a back-kitclien or pantry, 
in connection with any lodjjfing — all the cutlery, the 
hoots, and the clotlies liavini^ to be cleaned in the 
little hole in wliich the meals were to he cooked ; 
and, in a word, such a state of o^cncral' pif^^ery as 
recpiires a far ;^reater amount oli patience and philo- 
sophy than even Mr. Job himself possessed, to endiy^ 
We believe that throuj^hout Eisenach tliere were 
only two carpeted rooms to be Ibund : the one at the 
(!ircle Director’s, and the other at the dwelling of the 
English ladies, who, when we first came to the place, 
Avere residents in the town, Eor ourselves, as Ave 
Avoi’c birds of’ passage, and never thought, when we 
first set foot in the hole, that our business would have 
detained us so long there, bare sanded floors, like 
those of an English tap-room, were our lot ; so that 
we lived to hate the day when it came to the time 
for the girl to scour the boards, Avith a Avisp of straw 
in her hand and a box of sand at her side ; or to dust 
fhc room Avith an old goose-Aving ; for aat knew that 
our apartments Avould then be as pleasant to tread 
upon as a gravel Avalk after a shoAver of rain ; and, 
though our investigations among the poor had taught 
us to bless God for the fcAv comforts that AA^rc vouch- 
safed to us, Ave never set eyes upon those loathsome 
Haxon drudges — Ave never set foot in our hare-boarded 
Kaxon rooms — Ave never turned into our blanketles? 
‘Uid counterpaneless Saxon bed, but Ave reviled our- 
selves bitterly I’or the foors-errand that had led us to 
the country, and Ave sighbd in our heart even for an 
English pauper’s life ; for Ave kncAV, froni our insight 
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into tlio London workhouses, that such a lot was far 
more decent, and infinitely more comfortable, than 
that with w'hieh we had to put up. 

Diogenes in a tub was considered in the da3fs oi' 
Grecian st'oicisni to be the perfection of human 
wisdom ; l)ut thougli Ave ha\'c learnt some little 
*^ilosophy from oni; aAOcatious, no study has yot 
taught us to find a delight in filth, or to prefer tlie 
barbarisms of life to the comfort and decencies 
(Avithout the follies) of polite society ; and avc have 
often, during our stay in Saxony, Avondcred Aviietliei’ 
the Grand-Duke of Saxe Coburg-Gotha in the course 
of his traA'cls in the Avilds of Africa, found the 
conical mud huts of the people there niucli moiy 
cheerless, and m/K-It wore barren of all those articles 
of comfort which English folks IniA'C learnt to think 
necessary for the enjoyment of a decent lile, than 
we found the rooms in which our own Queen was 
housed at the “ palace ” of lleinhardtsbrunn. 


While upon this part of our subject, avo may as 
AA'oll finish the Aigly pictiu'c Ave have drawn of <iei'- 
•man domestic life, by adding a rough sketcli of the 
ordinaiy sleeping apartments in A\hich the gentry el 
the country consent to pass at least ouc-thirtl el 
their time. Of the? Lilfiputian dimensions ot the 
German bedsteads avc have already spoken, h 
baby’s crib, indeed, is the only thing, in our country; 
to Avhich they can be compared — the generality of 
them being but 2 feet 9*inchcs broad, and (> feet 
inches long (inside measurement) ; so that a Avrctclied 
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Englishman, who happens to stand 5 feet 11 inches 
out of his shoes, and_ to measure 2 feet across the 
shoulders, might as well think of passing a comfort- 
able night in an egg-chest, or orange box, as of 
slcejnng, with anything like case, in a tester hardly 
broader and longer than a shutteiv If ha happen to 
be a Benedict, into the bargain, ho must fain live 
isolated life of a spider in a cobvvel3; >sincc tlie 
eiidcavonr to pack a man and liis wife in a German 
bed Avonld be as vain as strivin<^‘ to thrust the le’ers of 
Diniiel Lambert into the tig-hts of tlie "Living- 
Skeleton/' 

Ihir if tlie German beds are thus scanty in their 
])i;oportions, the ({erinan bedrooms are equally dimi- 
nutive, being usually no larger than an English knife 
lionsc, and, indeed, hardly bigger than a police-cell ; 
since the}' generally consist of a mere slip cut ofl 
from the sitting-room, and just long eiunigh and 
broad enough to allow a person to pass beside the 
miniature bedstead — the whole furniture being merel} 
one chair, in addition to the bed itself Cliests o 
drawers, indeed, are generally reserved as the eliie 
ornament for the Vniz-shfhe (literally the drest-oir 
I’ooin) ; while sucli things as wash-stands, or toilette 
taldes, are Ibnnd only in the best hotels to whicl 
loreignors resort ; since it is the custom with tin 
^Jerman gentry to wash themselves (when they ma;; 
happen to think it necessary to do so) either at th< 
P^imp or in the kitchen, and for the ladies to '' d< 
their hair” at the looking-glass in the sitting-room 
Neither is there the least strip of carpet beside tli 

n 2 
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bed, such as we give to servants ; nor, indeed, a foot- 
Ijath, hair-trash, tooth-brush, or any other appliance 
of modern decency and civilization, to be found in 
the place. 

In one such a “dog-hole ” of a bed chamber, it is 
usual for the entire lemale members of the family 
sleep — ^but in separate beds; so that often in a 
room but 8 by 1.3 feet, there will be three bed- 
steads stowed away, with merely sufficient space to 
pass between them ; while the father and the sou or 
sons have another similar cupboard appropriated to 
their use. This is the usual state of domestic 
piggery in Deutschland ; for your true Gennan earcs 
not what kind of stye he, or his family, be penned in 
at home, so long as there be one show-room in tlie 
establishment for the reception of visitors. Some- 
times, indeed, it is the custom for grown-up brothers 
and sisters to share the same bed-chamber ; and that 
this is, by no means, an exceptional case, we may cite 
the fact that, over and over again, when we have been 
in ([uest of lodgings, the people would tell us that 
one sleeping chamber would suffice for our son and 
' daughter, though we had previously informed them 
that they were no longer children. And when v'c 
answered that such was not the custom in our 
country, they would raise their shoulders, and their 
eyebrows, in astonishment at our sijucamislincss, and 
cry Zteie ffur ! as if they really looked upon us as the 
mad English folk, which the Germans arc in the 
habit of styling the “proud Britons.” 

Now, in England, the journals have lately been 
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filled with leading articles and letters denouncing 
the atrocity of certain Jew tradesmen, m packing 
poor milliners’ girls in sleeping apartments of such 
limited dimensions as to contain not more than 300 
cubic feet of air for the respiration of the inmates 
throughout the night ; and a* coroner’s jury has 
just returned a verdict that the death of a youn^ 
seamstress (one Mary Ann Walklcy, working and 
sleeping at Madame Elise’s in Ec'gent Street) was 
accelerated by such means. 

In Germany, however, such an extent' of space is a 
liberal allowance — even in the sleeping chambers of 
gentlefolk. In the family of one of the princijial 
auditors of the government taxes, the apartment in 
which the mother and her two daughters passed the 
night, was not more than *12 feet long, 8 feet broad, 
and 8 feet high; and, consequently, contained but 
708 cubic feet of atmosphere among three people; 
which is al the rate of only 250 cubic ’feet for 
each. kloreover, the lodgings which we our- 
selves rented during the latter part of our stay in 
Eisenach, and in which our son and daughter were 
respectively obliged to sleep with their windows oj)en, 
owing to the confined nature of the bedchambers, 
Were afterwards let to a schoolmaster ; and in two of 
those rooms, which wore sb small that we had con- 
sidered them unfit for sleeping apartments, and used 
them only as store closets, the pedagogue arranged 
for no less than nine boys to pass the night. These 
chambers were respectively* 9i x 13^ x 9, and, there- 
fore, had together a cubic capacity of a fraction more 
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than 2300 feet of air, and tins, divided by 9, gives 
fust upon 250 for the number of cubic feet of atmos- 
phere left for each of the wretched lads to respire 
through the night-time. 

Nor aro these in any way peeuliar cases. At one 
of the principal niastcr-bakcrs of the town, the 
pother and six children, many of whom were grown 
up, slept in a long slip of a room that was more like 
a passage than a' regular dormitory. Again, at tlie 
Lord, High Chamberlain’s, the mother and three 
daughters passed the night in a place that was 
hardly better than a cupboard, so little light entered 
there, and so limited were its dimensions ; Avhilst at 


one of the post secretaries, the husband and wife, 
with three children and a baby, all slept in a hole 
Avhich was so small that' it was diflicult to cram 


the requisite number of bedsteads into it. Ei'en 
at the Wartburg, too, the sleeping apartments 
of the d'uke and duchess are not nearly as capacious 
as the attics which Ave appropriate to our domestics 
in England. 

Indeed, the Cermans themselves arc utterly 
, ashamed of the holes in which they retire to rest ; 
and this is exemplilied by the fact that on a lady being' 
invited to a coilec-drinking at any of their houses, she 
is never shoAvn to* any' bedroom to take off her 
bonnet, but expected to make her toilette in public 
— her shaAvl or cloak being carried off by one ot the 
daughters of the family, and she left to arrange her 
hair at the glass in the general sitting-room. And 
Avhen, on the other hand, any Gierman ladies come to 
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visit an English family resident in the city, they 
iirc astonished to find themselves conducted to 
a lady’s drcssing-roOm before joining the company, 
for not only are such customs, hut even such apart- 
ments, utterly unknown in the land. 

What wonder, then, that typlius fever continually 
rages in Eisenach? for this is now known to 
one of the diseases arising from over-crowding md 
ini])crfect ventilation. Peclet has*provcd that a man 
consumes upwards of 200 cubic feet of air pei; hour, 
and, consequently, exhales a correspCndingly large 
amount of “mephitic gas” in the same time; so 
Unit in a closed room, ilic ini/iiiuiiiit allowance of air 
wliicli is said to he safe for a person to sleep in, is 
iaken genei’ally at two hours’ breathing quantity, or 
K)0 cubie feet — a space Such as is contained within 
tlie walls of an ordinary prison-cell. In fever 
hospitals, however, the ratio of air to each Ijed is 
estimated at* not less than 1500 cubic feel; whilst 
at the model hospital at llordeaux 2200 cubic feet are 
allotted to the bed of each patient ; and it is found 
tliat when the poisonous emanations of tlie body are 
diluted to this extent, the isifection of typlms is 
destroyed, and that patients afliicted with this— the 
most dangerous and subtle of all fevers — may be 
placed in the common Avtird af a hospital Avithout 
danger to the others. In Eisenach, however, the air 
su])ply of ordinary bed-chambers, as Ave have shown, 
seldom reaches 300 cubic I’eet for each inmate — the 
hnnilice even of gentlefolks there sleeping as closely 
packed, and in rooms as bare and foul as at the vilest 
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penny “ shakedown ” at the cast end of the Britisli 
metropohs. «■ 

One of tlic great mar\’'els to ns, in connection witli 
the German servants, Avas, that not only had they 
no sense of yottr comfort, hnt scarcely any regard 
4ipr tlunr own ; since they would consent to live, or 
raKier pig, in a manner that an Irish tramp Avouhl 
Ijardly submit to. • Hot only had they no idea oJ' 
sitting down to their meals, hnt they Avonld disjionse 
Avith all the n'snal ajijAliances associated Avith feeding 
in civilized nations. Hot to speak of tahlc-cloths — 
for they are luxuries that even gentlefolks in Saxony 
consider superllous, cxce])tiiig on feast-days — they 
tcouhl take their dinners even Avithout plates and 
dishes, or so much as a k'liifo or a fork, or indeed 
a chair ; their usual custom being, to stand at the 
edge of the stove, and to pull the ])otatoes and 
meat out ‘Avith their lingers from the frying-pan, in 
Avhich they delighted to Avarm up their food in a 
black pool of fat. Their coflce, again, at morning 
and evening, Avas drunk in the same unmannerly 
fashion, for this also was taken standing — their habit 
being to holtl the cup in their hands as they hsmt 
against the Avail or the dresser, and to sop and such a 
piece of black bread, in it, until the Avholc of the 
Ihpiid had been lapped up in such a maimer. Hur 
did they seem to want any tidy or cosy servant s 
room to sit in ; for the brick-paved kitchen, Avhich 
in a German house is no -bigger than an English 
larder, Avas all they de, sired of an evening; 
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there, by the light of a wretched penny oil lamp, 
made out of tin, they would sit in the long winter’s 
nights, without a sigh for any happier state. More- 
over, the places in which they are willing and 
accustomed to sleep, are such holes as, an English 
gentleman would not dream of housing a dog in ; and 
one of the girls, after she had left our service, assure^ 
us that the bed she had in heh next place Avas'm a 
shed, with merely a few bricks and a board or twp, 
to keep the straw sack which served her for a nijittrass, 
off the earth. 

Again, they had not the least notion of orderly 
arrangement in their work, so that they would often 
wish to begin seruljbing some floor at eleven o’clock 
at night ; or else rvould delight to be up at three or 
four o’clock in the sumnler-time clattering away with 
their pails, and banging the doors as though they 
fancied every rational being slnuihl begin the day 
with the birds. Indeed, it was astonishing'to us how 
small an amount of sleep these Saxon drudges could 
do with. It was the general custom for washer- 
women to begin their da 3 ’s labour at three in the 
morning, even in the winter ; and when it was the 
season for laj'iug in the stock of Avood for the year, 
and eveiy street was littered Avith the logs, so that 
you had to pick 3U)ur Avay doAvn the thoroughfare as 
through a timber-yard, the Avood-cutters Avould begin 
chopping and saAving long before the sun Avas up — 
even thouirh it aa'os set down in the calendar to rise 
3.45 A.M. — till, Avhiitr with tlio clatter about the 
lionise and in the street, and the riot o[* the drums at 
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tlie adjoining barracks, even if it bad been possible 
toeget a good night’s rest out of a German bed, such 
things AvxM’e abont as conducive to sluinbcr as if you 
had been passing the night in the neighbourhood ol' 
old Snhthfiejd on a market-day. 

Nor is it possible to educate tlie wretclied bond- 
^ivcs to better Avays; so that if you happen to hav(‘ 
a j^iate that can disfinguisli between tlie flavour of 
'' Avater-.c'r;c//r ” and pickled whelks, you arc sure, 
unless the \evy sharpest eye be kept upon them, to 
hiid that they^' have either ])6cn drying the wine- 
glasses Avitli an oily rag (for it is beyoiid luimau art 
to teach them to IniA'c different cloths lor different 
])urposes) ; or giving you a, Jishy or oniony knile 
at your dessert ; or dropping the tallow-grease into 
the Avater-tub ; or usijig the dinner napkin (ora* 
pocket handkerchief*; or cleaning their nails Avitli 
your forks ; or biaishingyour light summer coat Avilli 
the blackiilg brushes ; or using the hat Innshto pohsli 
your bouts, or putting your best linen glass-cloths 
to the same igiunninious ojiices as house dhinnels ; or 
polishing the spoons on the knife-board — or, in a 
Avord, doing a thousand and one things, Avhich are no 
oilence to a leatlier-tongued and insensate German, 
but whicli to more relined tastes are as loathsojne as 
the hal)its of skunks.” To train such beings to 
wait at table v/ould require far more ])ati(mce and 
perseverance than to teach a hi])])o]R)tamus to dance; 
I'or in Germany such a thing was never heard of 
except at the hrst-class hotek^ used by strangers, as, 
a domestic remaining in the room during dinner 
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time. Nor could you even suffer tlicm to remove tlie 
dinner tilings wkcn tlic feast was ended ; since itlie 
only notion they had of “ taking away ” was of 
piling everything on the top of one another in their 
arms — dirty plates, salt-cellars, napkins, mustard 
pot, remains of salad, and surplus pudding — all 
in one chaotic heap, as though the remains of tkft' 
ciitertainment were intended* for the mixen mher 
than the larder. 

Another peculiar trait distinctive of these. elegant 
young ladies is their love of sitting round the 
doorstep, like so many Irish girls in St. dilcs’, of a 
summer’s evening ; so that if you happened to live on 
the first Hour you might shout yourself as hoarse as 
a costermonger (for there are no such things as hells) 
to summon youi’ domestic ; and maybe, ha\'e at last 
to put your head out of the window and call her up 
from the knot of soldiers with whom she was sure to 
he giggling, as soon as it was dusk, undeV the gate- 
way. 

The dear, innocent English reader will doubtlessly 
inquire, “ Why have submitted to such conduct? 
Why not have made them different ? ” Sweet lamb ! 
wc answer, do jioii come over and make the attempt 
yourself. AVe can assure you there is a line held here 
open to you, if you are inclined to distinguish your- 
self in civilizing the savages; though avc are much 
mistaken if you' are not obliged to act as your own 
charwoman, .before many' months ot the Quixotism 
have passed over your head. Talk of making a silk 
purse out of a sow’s ear ! AVhy', that would be a 
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comparatively easy bit of textile handiwork to mould- 
ing such clods into anything like proper form. You 
might as well attempt to train 'a London dustman 
into a Beau Brummcl, or convert a Billingsgate fisli- 
fag into a Mrs. Fry, as .twist those crooked limbs 
into anything approximating to the symmetry of the 
'^i^juman form divine ; ” foi‘, as we have before said, 
you'scc in such serving-girls merely the caricatures 
of, their mistresses’ habits. 

It must be borne in mind, too, that a German 
house is not thb most pleasant abiding-place on tlic 
face of the earth ; that it is not intended, as in Eng- 
land, to be the snug nest to which the old and young 
birds love perpetually to return, as the happiest, cosiest 
spot in all the world — the homo of the \inited family ; 
but, on the contrary, it is n'lcrcly the “ ho if sa” (for 
this is their usual way of speaking of it, even as the 
lady to whom a German is married delights to call lu'r 
Avedded paftner her “ man ” rather than her husband). 
The house it is truly, and a house nicrcfj/, as contra- 
distinguished from a home, — a kennel, a sty, a lair, a 
den for the animals merely to sleep and iind shelter 
inj and a place Avhich every one oi' them consccjuont]}^ 
loves to fee from, rather than lly to, for any pleasure 
or peaceful enjoyment, lienee, as the “ man ” of every 
German house betakes# himSelf to his tavern for his 
evening’s amusement ; in the .same manner, we repeat, 
does the “ woman ” of the establishment hurry oil to 
the beer-gardens several times a-week, immediately 
the weather will allow Ikt, itforder to Iind some place 
more agreeable and comfortable to her than her own 
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domestic “ flat.” Even so, too, does tlie wretclied scrub 
of a serving-girl lianker to get away frdm tlic bribk- 
paved dog-bole of li kiteben (vvbicb is more like an 
English wash-house than the tidy places common to 
servants in our own country), and natiirally prefer, 
directly the spring comes round again, and the air is 
sufficiently tempered to admit of out-door recreatigr.s'i 
to sit knitting on the door-step, rather than remain 
pent up in the stifling sty set apart for her use. 

Accordingly, the stranger finds, after a few months’ 
bitter experience in tlic Thuringian capital, that he 
must submit to wait upon himself the moment it 
grows dusk ; for no sooner has the sun set than the 
girl is off’, with the long wooden Buite, as it is called, 
strapped to her back to the nearest street-pump to 
fetch the supply of water for the next day. Tliis is 
an occupation which usually takes an hour at least ; 
not that there is the slightest difficulty in getting 
the pail filled, but simply because roimd about these 
springs the common soldiers of Eisenach delight to 
group themselves as the day draws in ; and there 
the maids remain, flirting the time away, while you, 
perhaps, are sitting with your tongue out, gasi^iog 
for a drink of water in the dog-da} s. 

AVe once in the course of our chequered life knew 
the delights of a bachelorV. lodging in Albany 
street, where those “ wonderfully line men,” the 
English Life Guards happcjied to be (piartered at the 
dipper end of it ; and, gracious powers ! the uholc of 
the cooks, housemaids,' and nursery-maids in that 
extensive thoroughfare seemed to have had their 
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head turned by tlie long-lcf^ged and short-capcd 

< 

waVriors proWling about the neigliboiirliood. Tlie 
way in wbicli our cold meat aiul our cigars tlivn. 
disappeared ivas astounding ; and it was a curious 
sight to witeess liow, as ‘the bugle sounded in tlie 
evening, there was sure to be a daddy-long-legs cree])- 
ftig^p from every area in the street, and wiping his 
moustachibs after the feast to wliich the cook had 
treated tlie gallant defenders of the country” — oil* 
our pigeon-pic. 

“Hah, sir,” ' sighed a Camberwell omnibus-driver 
to us, as lie drop])ed a showily-dressed woman at tli(‘ 
barrack-gates in that district, “ it’s stunning, tlie 
distance them there lemales will come arter thciu 
there long sticks of sealing-wax.” 

But in the Tliuringian capital — though the private 
soldiers are hardly “finer men” than English drum- 
mer-boys, and have the same military appearance, in 
tlieir leathern helmets and sad-eoloiired uniforms as 
our fire-brigade men — they are, nevertheless, regard(‘(l 
as soldiers arc by the servant-girls of the entire uni- 
verse, in the light of wari*ing “liangels ;” and, tliougl) 
tlv3 wages of these Saxon drudges range only from 
]/. ] hv. to 2/. 1 U. the year, the fond and not-])arti- 
cularly-sweet creatures arc ready to lavish their last 
quarter s salary upon 'the noble protectors ol* their 
land, apd to find them in beer and tobacco, as well 
as to pay for their admission to the Mohren balls, 
out of their very luird-earned gains. Indeed, m a 
country wliere public women are ])rohibited by tlie 
police, and a standing army enforced in every petty 
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principality by tlie regulation of tlic Bnndes-ndJi of 
( Jerraany — where the soldiers of the cfnpire, iiil a 
woi’d, have to ho c611ected from dilTerent duchies — 
(oven as the cowherds of the region are wont, hy the 
sound of the bugle, to assc?nhle piecemotd the Hock 
they have to take out into th'e fields) nevertheless, 
the ungainly and stunted military clod- hopjiers in' 
llisenach Avere snfTicient to drive the whole race* of 
“ brave maids ” thoi'c raving ma’d, and to dehauoh 
every housemaid, nurserymaid, and cook in the. place ; 
till it was almost iitqiossihle to introd'iicc a serving- 
maid into your family who was not as degraded as 
the trulls who delight in the embraces of common 
sailors at the cast cud of Loudon. 

N^or is the catalogue of English grievances re- 
specting those trollops of Saxon handmaids yet ended. 
We have before sjioken of their sloA’enly habits about 
the house; but as it is the custom with Gorman 
ladies to think it necessary to “ clean ” tlicmselvos 


only when they have occasion to leave their homes 
so do these drudges stijmlate, Avhen they enter yom 
service, for a ,s]iecial costume, in which iJici/ are t( 
appear abroad in the streets, lienee it is the fashioj 
with all the families to keo]) a Avretehed washed-ou 
chintz cloak, but a little bit longer than a policeman’i 
cape, for their servant to fvrap about them in the coh 
weather; or rather, AvheroAvith to screen the basket o 
the bottle they have usually under their arms. Am 
during our first Avinter’s residence in the country 
when the snow lay tar tllicker on the earth than th 
sugar on a bride-cake, A\m never remember to hav 
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seen more wretcTied objects than these bare-headed 
villein, girls' sbaflling along in their faded pink or 
blue chintz mantles at break of “day, on their way to 
the nearest baker’s or chandler’s shop, for either the 
rolls or the acluKqips, wanted as soon as their master’s 
or mistress’s eyes were open. A. Lascar ci’ossing- 
sweeper huddled up in his white sheet, with the .ther- 
mometer below freezing-point, is the only thing com- 
parable to them in our land. 

There is a cant abroad which is extremely consoling 
to the mindi? of English clergymen, that the en- 
lightened traveller has only to pass from a Protestant 
village to a Catholic one on the Continent, in order to 
discover at a glance the social benefits of the llefoi’- 


mation, in the greater comforts and better-to-do air of 
the Lutheran people. But we, who have lived on tlie 
banks of the Ithine for many a score of months, 
where the generality of the folk are wedded to Papal 
institutions as strongly as the Irish members of oar 
own Parliament; and who have lived too in the heart 
of Saxony, where the Lutheran form of religion is so 
deeply rooted that the Catholic pastor, who came to 
l;end the mere handful of a flock to be found in 
Eisenach, was black-balled at the Klemda when he 
wished to become a member of that elegant club- 
after such experience we edn conscientiously aver that 
the Rhenish Catholic population is by many degrees 
less squalid and less beggarly in their appearance, anti 
their habits, than the common people of Saxony, hi 
fact, such Exeter Hall doctrines are the mere bigottetl 
fustian of these Sir-John-Dean-Paul Pharisaical days; 
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for, granted that a form of religion which believes in 
charity more than faitli, may liave a tendency ^o 
breed beggars, and ^uch a pariah tribe as swarmed 
in England previous to the destruction, of the monas- 
teries, as well as a host of lazzaroni, such* as are to be 
found in Home at tlie preseift day — nevertheless, 
tlie social welfare of a people, it is known to those 
who liave looked in any way to the principles 
regulating the wealth of nations, dias nothing what- 
ever to do with this or tliat form of worship; but 
depends merely upon matters of poli];ical economy 
which it will require a hundred years yet to drum 
into the dunderlieads of tlie rulers of the German 
nation. Let any gentleman with a white-choker 
about his neck, and a brain sensible to reason with 
ill his skull, pack up hi*s carpet-bag, and be off to 
Thuringia by the next train ; and we warrant, if he 
be not as fanatic and short-sighted as a believer in 
the divinity of Miss Johanna Southcote, that he will 
wonder wlieu he opens his eyes on the first morning 
after his arrival in Eisenach — the centre of Lutheran 
Saxony — whether he lias not, by mistake, been carried 
oft' to the interior of Catholic Ireland ; for assuredly 
he will find the people in Thuringia as dirty and 
squalid, and as ingrained beggars, as the poorer Irish, 
'~~^as deficient in energy find enterprise as are the 
Spanish folk in the nineteenth century — and as little 
self-reliant or high-spirited as any mendicant tribe in 
the veriest hot-bed of Popedom. 

Indeed, a German town or village is the same 

I grubby, cheerless, desolate picture of miseiy and des- 
vor. I. 


c c 
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titution wherever you go — ^let the form of worship be 
wfiatever it 'may — for the creed upheld by the Pope 
or Martin Luther has no more to do with the social 
condition of the folk tlmn Exeter Hall itself is the 
grand focus cof the civilization of our own country. 

One other characteristic custom has still to be men- 
tioned befoi’C the long catalogue of domestic miseries 
in 'Saxony is finished. We shall, by-and-by, haA e 
to tell the reader how there are certain ancient 
pagan, holidays still celebrated in Thuringia, and 
far more religiously regarded than any of the 
appointed festivals of the Church; for though 
Christmas day is a coniparativoly-neglccted icisti- 
vity, the heathen rejoicings at the time of the new 
year, and at Easter and Whitsuntide, are continued 
to srxch an extent, that then work of all kinds 
invariably ceases — even down to the baking of bread 
— and that for two or throe days together ; and at 
the vermll holiday-season servants will ol'ten start oil’ 
at one or two in the morning for a ramble with their 
sweethearts or I'riends into the woods. How at sueli 
times there is a ball, or “ cow-kickup,” as it is ele- 
gantly styled by the citizens — held at every one ol 
the low taverns in the town, whither every serving- 
maid and every common .soldier thinks it as .sacred a 
duty to proceed as a ^Iuss^alnlan does to Mecca. We 
remember comjxaring notes at a Ithenish d hok 
with the English chaplain at liotterdam upon this 
matter ; and he told us that he found it impossible to 
prevent .servant-maids in .TIolIand absenting thou- 
sclves at such times from the house, for two or three 
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niglits together. Oar experience in Saxony, though 
it hardly goes to such an extreme, was huh a little 
annoying to the habits of a quiet English family ; 
for we verily believe one might as soon Imve expected 
a war-horse to have remained quiet at the .sound of a 
trumpet, as have prevailed upon those gads to keep in 
(looi’s one minute after the hands at such holiday balls 
had commenced playing. No thr(Aits of immediate tMs- 
missal nor bribe of increased wages, would have beeq 
potent enough to have withdrawn them from^ such 
I'ostivities ; and though the servant gii'ls arc supposed, 
by the police regulations, to be bound to return to 
their master’s house every night before ten, we never 
knew one of them who did not walk oft' Avith the key 
of the door, and remain out, till almost the very 
hour when you were about to rise in the morning. 
The same thing too goes on, though in a modified 
form, almost every Sunday ; for, as the sabbath is the 
great weekly holiday on the Continent, thei*e is sure 
to be either Tauz-niusik in the “ Mohren ” or in the 
“ Ei/pel,” or else a “concert” at the “ Stadt Graben” 
(literally the tavern by the toAvn ditch) or an “ Italian- 
isehe Naclit” in the shape of a few Chinese lanterns and 
a little red fire at the “ Felscn KcHer” — each Sunday 
evening, as soon as the fine weather sets in; and 
thither the wenches, in thair crinolines and flaunting 
low-necked cotton dresses (for on such occasions 
gowns at least are worn by them) are in the habit of 
swarming as thick as bees at the sound of a gong — 
whilst you and your poor .family (if you are prone to 
prefer a home-life to that of the charms of eard-play- 

c c 3 
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ing at a tavern on the Sunday) will be left to perform 
tio household duties for yourselves. 

Again, at the time of tlie “year markets,” which 
occur quarterly, you are expected to give your girl u 
certain sunj. of money over and above her Avages, so 
that she may purchase some boots, under-clothing, or 
Avhat-not for herself. This, though originally meant 
as present, or re\fai'd for good conduct, has now 
grown into a right ; so that, when you arc hiring a 
new piaid (which, by the bye, you can only do CA-eiy 
three months? no matter what may be the conduct ol‘ 
the one you arc saddled with in the interim), it is 
customary for the girls to stipulate for so much Avagos, 
and a thaler or two in addition to spend at these 
same quarterly markets. 

Indeed, this system of uniAmrsal present-giving in 
Germany is one of the most hateful practices in con- 
nection Avith one of the most hateful countric,s in 
Avhich we ever pitched our tent. The people them: 
selves have a saying that in such usages they are 
merely “ trying with a sausage to get a side of 
bacon ; ” but, though all knoAV hoAV mean a traffic 
the system of present-making has sunk into, all still 
continue to trade in it ; and, no sooner have you set 
foot in the hole of a city, than you are deluged with 
embroidered slippcrS;^ and .worked braces, and beaded 
pens, and trumpery purses and cigar-cases, in the 
hope of extorting from you in return some article of 
jewellery or dress of ten times the value. In fact, 
every occasion is taken ad^intage of to smother you 
with some paltry bit of bead-Avork, or Berlin avooI- 
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work, by the ladies. Either the}’- have found s^it 
that it is the birthday of yourself, or some member 
of your family ; or else it is New Year’s Day, or the 
return of your wedding day; or they have been 
absent in the country a sKort time, and could not 
help bringing you some remembrance of the place. 
In fact, the pettiest excuses are framed for briljing 
you into making some liberal present in return ; for, 
though everybody knows the hollowness of the prac- 
tice, everyone deals and haggles in it; and fhat so 
generally, that the principal article of furniture in a 
German room is the three-cornered glass-cupboard, in 
which arc set out all the trumpery gilt and painted 
coffce-ciips, bouquets’ of flowers made out of coffee- 
berries and rice, pinch-beck watches, copper-looking 
bracelets, pen-holders rendered utterly useless by the 
profusion of beads Avith which they arc ornamented, 
patent leather mats, and, indeed, the thousand and one 
articles of tasteless gimcrackery upon Avhich Grerman 
young ladies like to Avaste their time and their scanty 
means, in the hope of catching something like a her- 
ring for the very small sprat Avith Avhich they are in 
the habit of angling. 

“ Gracious Heaven ! ” said a friend of ours, “ that 
old Avoman has sent me a box of cigars, AA’hich are so 
bad I can’t smoke them ;* ane^ the Avorst of it is, 
she’ll expect me to give each of her children — and oh, 
Sood God ! she has eight young ones — a ncAV frock 
id least for the ti’ash.” 

“ No : I. shall not buy’myself a ncAV mantle this 
spring,” said a Saxon lady to our Avife ; “ because, you 
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s^;, there is a friend of mine coming from a long 
distance to visit me shortly, and I have worked a 
portc-monnaic for her ; and then most likely, if T do 
hint I do want such a thing, she will give me a hand- 
some new summer cloak.*” 

Or hero is another characteristic conversation tliat 
we heard going on between two sistem, as they were 
engaged in picking gooseberries in their garden. 

“ There, Maria ! it’s no use thy picking all the l)ig 
ben’ies off tlie bushes, for thy godmother ; shell never 
give thee anjtliing out of the way,” said the elder 
to the younger girl. 

“Well, I don’t know, Annchen,” answered {lie 
other with a shake of the head, “ but I think slie 
on^ld to give me something handsome tins time ; {'or 
I’ve taken her a nosegay every week all the sunmier 
through, and she’s had now four and a half pints oi' 
the very best of the gooseberries for a present, into 
the bargain. The other day I reckoned it all uji ; 
just to sec.” 

“ Ah, indeed ! ” was the contemptuous rejily ; “ and 
a lot thou’lt get out of her in return. A fonr- 
■groschen bit is all thou’lt have, I can tell thee.” 

Wo should add that godmothers arc generally 
expected to present their godchildren with a ])ieco ui 
silver whenever thdy hap])cn to see them; and as 
the four “ good-groschen ” piece is the most diminutive 
silver coin in Saxony, lhal has become the ordinary 
present on such occasions; so that the citizens tell 
you the god-parents get to dread the sight ol then 
god-sons or god-daughters, and the god-children 
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themselves to be in fear, lest the donations of their 
sponsors should be limited to tlie paltry fOur-grose^n 
bit, Avhich custom lias fixed as the smallest gift that 
can decently be made to a sponseliiig. 

Nor does this general bribery prevail* only among 
the genteel classes ; for evcn*^ the shopkeepers, at 
certain seasons, resort to the same practices with your 
servants, in order to keep up 1:he custoih,’' in tlie 
double sense of the word. Accordingly, at particular 
times, the druggist where you arc in the habit of 
getting your pills, potions, and powdt^rs, gives your 
girl a bottle of hair-oil; the chandler’s-shop-keeper 
makes her a. present of an apron, or a small packet of 
coftee • and sugar ; j^our tobacconist offers her an 
ounce or two of snuff for her aged mother; your 
butcher treats lier to a quarter of a pound of liver- 
sausage ; your baker to a few sweet-cakes — and so on 
to the end of the chapter; till no one in the whole 
country has the least self-reliance or independence 
left in them; and all believe that the only way ’to 
advance in life is by currying favour with those who 
are the least bit better-olf than themselves ; while 
everyone is ready to lick the dust off your feet, anjl, 
indeed, to do anything in the world for you — no 
matter how mean and servile — so long as they fancy 
they can get anjdhing out of you by it. 



CIIAPTEE IV. 

THE SAXON SERVANTS {coniimicd). 

S'lTLLj.thc most curious of the customs in connection 
with Saxon servants remains to be explained. In 
Saxony, where the Government or police meddle in 
everything with which they have no moral or political 
right to interfere, servitude, instead of being a social 
institution, is there placed under the special super- 
intendence of the Po//rc2— every servant in the 
country being as much under the police as thougli 
he, or she, wei’e a convict with a ticket-of-lcave in 
England. ‘Such things as verbal characters areirtterly 
urfknown in the land. Tire usual mode is for the maid, 
when she entei’S your service, to bring her Dirml- 
hucli, as it is called, Avith her ; in Avhich arc written a 
fgw lines of useless recommendation from each ot 
the masters or mistresses with whom she had pre- 
viously lived, all duly certified by the official seal of 
the authorities of tike toA^n. This Dicnst-hnvh is 
then given into your possession, Avhcrc it remains 
until such time as you have reason to part with the 
girl ; and then you arc exjicctcd, if not bound, to 
Avrite in it the same tarrtididdles concerning tlie 
maid’s good conduct, her honesty and sobriety, 
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her other masters and mistresses have done before 
you. Ifor, no matter how badly behaVed the ^rl 
may have been, no 'one is disposed to deprive the 
poor drudge of her living by penning the literal 
truth ; and therefore all go* on scribbling white lies 
systematically, one after the other, and upholding a 
practice which is as silly as it is useless-, and v/hich 
even the wiseacres at the head of the Government 
ought long ago to have found out that the girls them- 
selves are continually in the habit of evading.. For 
it is the custom with the servants, whenever anything 
may be written in their book that they are not parti- 
cularly anxious to submit to every eye, to retire to 
their native place, some miles distant in the country, 
on the plea of the illness of some relative ; and, after 
absenting themselves for several months from the 
town, to return without their JDiend-huch, which 
they profess to have lost, and thus to start in life 
again with a bran-new volume and an vftterly-un- 
blemished character. • 

In the nineteenth century Ave Englishmen can but 
Avonder that such antiquated tomfooleries should con- 
tinue in a land which, to say the least, has had some 
fcAv Avise men belonging to it ; and that the poor 
wretches Avho are doomed to the most ii'ksome form 
of labour in the Avorld should, in this age of enlight- 
ment, be as jealously Avatched and guarded as though 
they were criminals; and be bound to report them- 
selves at stated times to the police authorities — like 
the convicts set at liberty before the expiration ol 
their sentence in our OAvn country. 
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^owever, that the English reader may have a 
thoi’ongh notion of tlie atrocities still upheld by the 
dunderhead officials of Saxony, 'vve Avill conclude tins 
chapter by laying before him a literal translation of 
the police regulations prefixed to the “ scrvicc-boob ” 
which every maid- anil man-servant is expected to ha\ e 

in his or her possession. 

« 

I, OniEi; Dctfes oe SEiiVAxrs.* 

“ The servant has to pay attentit)n and show resperl 

The above rules, in the printed matter prefixed to the Ser- 
vice Book, are entitled “ Extract from the Servants* Order-Book 
of the I8th Juno, and from the Subsequent I^aNYS made 
the 20th April, J8I31),” though who ^v ere the parties ordaiiiiii"; 
such laws the book does not inform us. Moreover, at the com- 
mencement of the book itself there is the following important 
“Warning. — The alteration, cipher by tlie possessor of tliis 
book, or by any private person, of any of the remarks inserted 
in it, is not allowed, without the sanction of the ofiieial aiitlio- 
rities. Whoever does so without proper permission is liable to 
severe punishment, wliich, according to Art. 247 of the Piiiiidi- 
inont Book, can be extended to iinprisonmait ! 

In the first page of the book, and immediatidy preceding this 
warning, is a description of the personal appearance, Ac., of tin) 
servant to whom it lias bemi issued, of which the follo^Yillg is a 


specimen : — 

• PossiissoR OF Tins Book Maruf 

Native of KirurJ > iir < j . 

Daughter of Cy riffs — 

Age 18 years. 

]i1yes Grey. 

NpsE (Jemmon. 

Stature Hfnall. 

Mouth Open. 

ITair /h/V. 

t. 

Face Bound. 

Other Particuj.ar Marks ]V(inliny. 
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to mastor and mistress ; to submit to all lio^jsc- 
liold arrangements, and attend to all instructions aVid 
orders without contradiction; is not to leave the 
liouse without the permission of ils master, and to 
return at the appointed time. Above’ all it has to 
keep a sober and res'|)cctablc ap]iearance. Itcbukes 
(even if not merited) it must receive with humility.” 

(Let us here, by way of parenthesis, draw’ attention 
to the brutal mode in which the’ servant ,is officially 
s])oken of — the term if being applied by us only to 
dogs and other animals. Iligh-miiyled Germans, 
howevei’, like to say “ V1.JI es nichf ffri'men ?•” (Will it 
iiot salute) — a form of si'tcech used by officers and 
sergeants to private soldiei's omitting to touch their 
caps to them.) 

“ The work which is given by itn master or mistress 
to the servant to be performed, but which must accord 
with the strength of the servant, must be executed at 
any hour of the day or ni^ht ; and the servant may 
not Avithout ih master’s consent, avail ?/.«'// of dny 
other person to assist in it. 

“ ’fhe servant has to consider the vrelfare and 
advantage of //.'>' master and mistress, and so iiir gs 
lies in itn power to protect them against injury. By 
thoughtless or negligent disregard of this duty, the 
servant is liable to be jAinislx'd Avith fourteen days’ 
imprisonment ! 

“ The contract undertaken by the master is broken 
by the servant doing any of the subjoined things : — 

“ (1.) By taking aAva_^ any money or articles AA’hat- 
ever, let their value be "reat or small. 
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^(2.) By clislionesty and cheating ; aw for example, 
if 'the servant makes use of part, or the whole, of 
any money entrusted to it ; if it gets goods in the 
name or upon the credit of its master ; or if it sets 
down the prices of things at a higher sum than they 
really cost, and so fprth. Faults of this character 
can be punished according to the criminal laws of the 
country. 

• “ By pilfering, of withholding drink-money whicli 
ought to have been divided among ita fellow servants ; 
by purloining ,'the fodder given out to it for the 
cattle ; all of Avhich oHences may be punished witli 
twelve days’ imprisonment. 

“ If the master sus])eet the servant of dishonesty, 
he may have Us things and bo.ves searched, or the 
master mjiy search them himself; but the latter can 
only be done in the presence of the servant. Shoald 
the master, however, accuse the servant of dishonesty, 
Avithout ju*st cause, the srrrnnt has no rif/ht to recover 
compensation for the wronr/ ! 

“ (3.) By any injury to the master, by deeds or 
Avords ; such as scandal, or talking openly of the 
faults or secrets of the master, or speaking of any- 
thing that goes on in the house, or by inducing iis 
fellow-servants to do the like. 

“ All breaches of dsty id this respect, Avhether by 
Avords or deeds, proA'ided they arc not of a very 
serious character, are punish.ablc Avith imprisonment 
I'or fourteen days ! 

“ Moderate ehastlsement, and reprimand, caused !)y 
the improper behaviour of the servant, arc not to be 
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considered as any many done to it, and give the servant 
no riyht to obtain a summons nyainst its muster ^or 
redress ; excepting it should so lui])pen, that in the 
course oC the reprimand tlic servant lias licen 
accused of thieving, or of doing anything else which 
it could ]>rovc to he untrue. • 

“If the servant has any just cause of complaint 
against its master, then can it go before a magistfatc ; 
hut in no case is absconding periiMssible. 

“ A seiwant who absconds from its master fan be 
forced, at its master’s desire, to return to its servitude, 
and must, if the master so Avishes, serve its .time out ; 
but if, on the other hand, it has valid reasons for 
Avishing to leave, such as arc giA'cn here under the 
jiroper head, it need serve only to the end of the 
cpiarter, or if hired by the month, to the month’s 
end. Otherwise it can, according to the circumstances, 
be punished Avith three days’ imprisonment upon 
bread and AVater. • 

“ The master is justilied in refusing to take back a 
servant Avho has once absconded ; and in such a case, 
he need not pay either its hoard or Avages after the 
day upon Avhich the absconding occurred. 

IT. CiiiEi' Rules Concerning the Making and 
Cancelling of the Agreejients entered into 
at the Time of IIiring. 

“Only those who have free control over* their 
income, or at lca.st a part of it, may take a serA^ant. 
In case of doubt, the master or mistress must prove 
that he is able to support such an attendant, and 
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that he will not convert service into a mere matter of 
sh^v and parade.” (How funny and childish all this 
useless meddling sounds to English ears !) 

“ Whoever wishes to go out to service, must have 
free control, over themselves. Children under the 
guardianship of their* parents, or other persons duly 
appointed, cannot enter service without the consent 
of srfch parties. Wives cannot go out to service witli- 
out l^the permission of their husbands, nor persons 
filling, some public office without the consent of tlieir 
superiors. 

“ Every hiring contract which infringes these rules 
is not valid. 

“ If soldiers have gone into private service during 
their furlough, then the military service puts on one 
side the obligations of the ]?rivate contract. 

“ The hiring is perfected by the declared consent 
of both parties ; and to perfect it there is no need of 
any written agreement or hiring-money. But where 
hking-moucy has been specially agreed upon, then 
the validity of the contract is contingent upon the 
payment of such money. 

“ Every person wlio wishes to enter service within 
tire Grand Duchy, or without it, must — with the 
exception of tutors, secretaries, companions, and the 
like {WirUischaft-hcan^tcu), learned foresters, scientific 
gardeners, and persons of the same kind — provide 
themselves with a service-book. 

“ It is not until such a service-book has been de- 
posited in the hands of tho master that, the hirij'^ 
contract is complete. 
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“ Whoever keeps a servant longer than fourteen 
days in his employment without such a book, is li^e 
to one thaler fine ; ^.nd if at the expiration of thiff 
time, the servant is not sent away, the master is re- 
sponsible for the penalties consequent upon such a 
breach of the law ! With the consent of the proper 
authorities, the time of waiting’for the service-book 
may be lengthened from a fortnight to a month. * 

“ On entering service, and at evesy time of changing 
places, tlie servant must obtain a written character 
from its last master whiclr is to be duly certified by 
the police authorities, provided its last situation were 
in the towns of Weimar, Jena, or Eisenach. But if 
it were in other towns, then tlie attestation must be 
liy the councillors of the place ; in villages, by the 
heads of the community ,"»and in detached fiimis, con- 
stituting a separate estate BiUer-t/iUer^’) by the 
possessors of such estates, or their representative. 

“Every mhster or mistress is bound, when the 
servant leaves, to Avritc or dictate a certificate in_ the 
service-book, as to the length of the service, the 
cause of leaving, and the [behaviour of servants in 
respect to honesty, fidelity, and industry. 

“ The servant has to pay 

Eor the service-book itself— four groschens. 
Eor the vm of the police on the blank pages 
at the end of the book, prerious to enter- 
ing upon a new service — one groschen. 
Eor the vise, and writing in the same by the 
police at the time of quitting its last place 
— one groschen. 
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“ If a sevvaiit lias allowed itself to be hired by two 
masters conjointly, she is bound to go to the one 
with whom she made the first cngageniont. 

“ Tlie servant, Avho so allows itself to be hired b^- 
two masters conjointly, is liable to a line of from one 
to live thalers, or to jJroportional imprisonment. 

“ If a master knows of a servant having been pre- 
viously hired at the thne of his making a contract witli 
it, then he also can be fined from live to ten thalers ! 

“ Every contract for the hiring of a servant, who is 
still in service, if it be entered into more than a qiuir 
ter of a .year previous to the time for quitting it.s 
liresent situation, is invalid. 

“ The agreement as to the wages, board, or board- 
money, livery and presents, either at the year-mark et.s 
or Christmas-time, for penfuisites, or any additional 
thing, to be received, depends Avholly and solely upon 
the arrangement made at the time of hiring. 

“ If no'sueh arrangement has been entered into, then 
only board and ivages arc to be considered as having 
been tacitly understood by the parties, and nothing 
more is to be allowed by the authorities. 

“The length of service likewise depends upon the 
previous arrangements of both parties. If, however, 
nothing is said about it at the time of hiring, then 
such servants as arc, hired principally for cleaning 
work; are to be considered as hired Ibr a year ; hat 
with other servants, the engagement is to be regarded 
as a quarterly one. 

“ The times for entering 'into service and quitting 
the same, arc the 2nd January, 2nd April, 2nd July> 
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and 2nd October every year ; or, whenever such dates 
fall on a Sunday, the Monday following. These dKys 
are generally called after the quarters of the year. 
— Christmas, Easter, Midsummer, and Michaelmas. 
Any other time of quitting or entering service must 
be specially agreed upon. 

“ The hired servant must enter the service at the 
appointed time on pain of puninjimenf. Only in. the 
following cases is the hired servant justified in refus- 
ing to enter upon her service. 

“(1.) If in the interval between the completion of 
the hiring contract, and the time appointed for it to 
enter the service, the servant is rendered incapable by 
illness. 

" (2.) If in such interval, any relative of the servant 
dies, or any other casualties occur to render the ser- 
vant’s presence at home indispensable. 

" {Z) If the servant has the opportunity of marryiny, 
or could, in any other way, advantaycously settle itself 
in life, and would be likely to lose such a chance 
of benefiting itself by fulfilling its engagement. 

“ (4.) Tf the family into ichich the servant is about to 
enter, chanye their place of residence, ivithout advisiny 
the servant of the same. * 

“ (5.) If the master, without expressly mentioning 
the same, at the time of making the engagement, 
wishes to yo on a journey with thh servant for a longer 
period than that mentioned at the time of hiring. 

“ In the 4th and 5th cases above specified, the hiring- 
money remains with the^ servant. But in the 1st, 
2nd, and 3rd cases, the master may force the servant 

VOL. I. no 
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to return it to lum. In the 3rd case, however, if 
the servant has not given notice, at least six weehs 
hefore, if hired by the quarter — and a fortnight before, 
if hired by the month — of such an alteration in her 
circumstances, then the master may, in any case, 
force the servant to enter his service, and remain there 
for the full term of fhe hiring. 

“‘The»mastcr must take the servant whom he lias 
hired into his service, at the appointed time, or else 
give full compensation. 

“ A master ,may refuse to take or keep a hired ser- 
vant in his service under the following circumstances. 

“ (1.) If the servant is found to bo afllicted witli 
fits, or any coniugions or dm/neUng ilium, even Ihougli 
it were afjlicied with ihe mme at the time of the hirimj 
lilt kept the matter a secret ;• or if the servant catch amj 
such disease at any subsequent period. 

“ (2.) If the servant is rendered incapable of work- 
ing by illness or any misfortune. 

(3.) If the servant has so conducted itself in any 
former place that the master could have dismissed it 
immediately ; and, moreover, if either such master 
has not mentioned the fact in his certificate, or the 
servant not divulged it, when questioned as to its 
former character. 

“ (4.) If the servant be, married, or a widow, or 
widower, or a single woman with children to support, 
and that fact is kept secret on being questioned by 
their masters. 

“ (6.) If the servant be a female, and becomes preg- 
nant. 
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“ (C.) If the servant has shown a false certificate as 
to character. 

“ (7.) If the circuip.stances of the master so alter 
that he cannot afford to keep a servant for the future, 
or not as many as before. 

“ Only in the last case can the servant claim its full 
wages. 

“ The hiring contract is broken only by the expira- 
tion of the term of service, by the death of the servant, 
or by mutual understanding. In the case of the 
master’s death, the full quarter’s wages,, if tlie hiring 
be quarterly, are due to the servant, or ’a full month’s 
wages if engaged by the month. 

“ Only in the following cases is the master justified 
in sending away his servant without previous notice. 

“(1.) If the servant insults its master with abuse, 
or disrespectful language, or tries to create family dis- 
sensions, or ill-uses the children that have been en- 
trusted to it.4 care. • 

“(2.) If it roj)eatedly rebels against such orders 
from its master, as are in no way inconsistent with 
propriety. 

“ (3.) If it refuse to obey those who are put in 
authority over it by its master. 

“ (4.) If it gives itself up to drink, or leads an un- 
steady life, or ffcimhlcs for money, after having been 
warned by its master not to do so. 

“(5.) If it induces the children or relatives ‘of its 
master to do any ill. 

“ (6.) If it becomes, through illness, or any other 
inisfortune, incapable of work. 


DI) 2 
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“ (7.) If it pilfers the food or drink of its master, 
an(f is seriously warned not to repeat the offence, or 
•if it does the same continually without any such 
warning. 

“ (8.) If it lays before the master false certificates 
as to character. 

“ (9.) If it steals anything, or sells liveries that are 
not worn' out. 

• “(10.) If it incites the other servants to theft, 
cheatery, or infidelity to their master. 

“ (11.) If if goes carelessly about the house inth Jlre 
and lights after ref/cated learning. 

“ (12.) If through such carelessness fire really breaks 
out. 

“(13.) If the female servant be found to bo in a 
state of pregnancy, in which case (provided the ])orio(l 
of birth is not immediately imminent) fourteen days 
from the date of the discovery, are to be allowed the 
girl to find a lodging for herself. 

“ (14.) If it remains out over-night without per- 
mission. 

“ (15.) If it is sentenced to fourteen days, or more 
imprisonment. 

“ (16.) If, without the knowledge of the master, it 
introduces strangers into the house at night, or, con- 
trary_ to the order o¥ its master, admits persons of 
bad character into the house by day. 

“ (17.) If the servant ill-use the cattle entrusted by 
the master to its care, or iiv any other way maltreat 
the same. 
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“ (18.) If it violates the duty of fidelity tc, its 
master by purloining the cattle’s fodder. 

“ Servants who arc dismissed for any of the above 
reasons can demand wages and hoard only up to the 
day of leaving, and must return a proportionate 
amount of the hiring-money. 

“ If proper notice is given, the servant may occa- 
sionally be sent away before the exact period agreed 
upon, for the following reasons 

“ (1.) If the servant is not sixfficiently skilful. 

“ (2.) If the means of the family dming the time of 
service so change that the master must do with fewer 
servants, or none at all. 

“ (3.) If the servant, continually and after repeated 
learnings, disturbs the pieaCe of the family by (piarrelling 
with its fellow-servants. 

“ (4.) If it repeatedly remains out for its own 
pleasure without permission, or does not' return to 
the house until long after the appointed time. 

“ (5.) If it often remains out too long on cm errand, 
or neglects the good of its master. 

“ (().) If it knows that its fellow-servants arc cheat- 
ing its master, and does not discover the same to 
him. 

“ The notice to quit under the above circumstances 
must be given a month or six weeks in advance, 
according as the hiring is by the month or longer ; 
i^or is it necessary that the time of leaving should 
bill exactly at the end of the service-month or servicc- 
quarter of the year. 
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“^The servant, in sucli cases, can demand only wages 
and board up to tlie day of leaving. 

“ On the other hand, the servant has the right to 
call upon the master for the immediate release of 
itself from all its engagements under the following 
circumstances : — 

“ (1.) If it is grossly insulted, or so cruelly ill- 
treated that the chastisement cannot he regarded as 
moderate (.') 

“ (2".) If the master refuses its proper food. 

“ (3.) If fife master withholds the board-money 
agreed upon for longer than a week after the proper 
time of payment. 

“ (4.) If the family are about going on a journey 
for a longer period than the time of the engagement. 

“ (5.) If the family change their place of residence to 
anyxohere more than three miles distant from their former 
abode, and do not express their Avillingness to pay the 
servant the cost of its joiumey homo. 

(6.) If the master desires to seduce the servant 
into improper courses, or to make it conduct itself 
contrary to law. 

, “ (7.) If the servant is rendered unfit for service 
by illness. 

“ (8.) If such casualties occur in the servant’s family 

as render its presence at holno necessary. 

« 

“ In the first six cases the servant has the right to 
demand wages and board up to the end of the quarter 
or month, as the case may be. Uut if the just reason 
for leaving has arisen only in the second half ol the 
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quarter or month, then wages and board also for the 
following month or quarter must he paid. 

“ In the seventh g,nd eighth cases the servant cair 
demand wages and board only up to the day of 
leaving. Concerning livery, it is in the first six cases 
to be treated according to Section 39 of the Servants’ 
Regulations, and in the seventh and eighth cases 
according to Section 31. 

“ Moreover, in *1110 following cases the servant can 
likewise leave before the hiring time ceases — ^though 
only after proper notice. 

“ (1.) If the servant can establish a home*for itself, 
by marriage or any other profitable way, and provided 
it can find another good servant to act in its stead 
for its master 

“ (2.) If the master, after repeated solicitations, does 
not pay the servant its wages for four weeks after 
they are di\e. 

“ (3.) If the servant has food given her to eat more 
ihan. once which is utterly spoiled and unfit for humin 
consumption. 

“ Wages and board in all these cases need only 
be paid up to the day of leaving. 

“ In the last t\vo cases the Im-ing-money, if any has 
been given, remains wholly with the servant, but in 
the first case only a portion of it, according tp the 
time which has already been served.” 

Such are the police-lawe and regulations concerning 
the Eisenach bond-slaves. 
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At the end of them, in the same book, we have 
tlie following blank form for a ^rva^t's certificate : — 

The holder, , o^ this book has, from 

till , been in service with me, and 

conducted itself , ; and is now dismissed on 

account of 

.This day of ,18 , 

(Signed) 

Then usually follow the police vish, and the written 
characters of .the several masters or mistresses in 
whose service the possessor of the book has been, 
since she paid her four groschens for it at the police- 
office. . 

From one of such books we have copied the fol- 
lowing entries, as they will give the English reader 
not only a vivid idea of the use of such written cha- 
racters, but likewise of the class of serving-girls pecu- 
liar to Eisenach itself. 

* 

Fined for entering the service of Mr. Furrier' 

here. 

Eisenach, 18/4 January, 1859. 

For the Police Administration, 

Th. Muller. 

Duly stamped with^the official seal. 

Tht ^ holder of this hook was, up to this days date, 
in my service, and during such time conducted herself 
truly and industriously, and leaves on account of preg- 
nancy. ‘ Th. B- 

Eisenach, 2nd August, 1859. 
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Next we have another pretty little police document 
running as follo'^s : -«■ 

Certified, and it is to be noted, that this girl {giving 
her name) is now turned out of the town for one year, on 
account of being repeatedly pregnant, 

Eisenach, Mh Augudt, 1859. 

For the Police, Administration, • 
jB. Ortmann. 

Dulj^sealed, of course. 

Then follows the attestation of thd authorities of 
the girl’s native place 

The possessor of this book has been at home with her 
parents up to this time, and has conducted herself with- 
out reproach. 

Kreuzburg, \st January, 1861. 

For the Principal Authorities, 

G., Kohler. 

After this the book teaches us that the youhg 
lady returns to Eisenach, visits the police, and 
is authorized to start in business again — ^having 
already, since her return, had two or three more oi 
such worthless characters written at the end of the 
Bienst-buch, and all duly vouching, of course, that she 
has lived a pattern life during her stay in their houses. 

Now such solemn absurdities as the above, ^mple- 
minded English folk are utterly unprepared for — 
even from the extremely officious officials of Germany. 
Granted, that some of th*e regulations are such only as 
the common principles of justice would dictate j but. 
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on jtihe other hand, there are articles in the rules, 
which, assuredly, none hut a Cossack or a Haynau 
hould be found daring enough to uphold. For 
who, with any idea of decency or manly courage, 
would justify the sentence that tcUs us that “ moderate, 
chastisemod” is not to he considered as any tcrony 
done to a female servant l)y her master ; and that even 
when the' girl is beaten she is to have no right of 
obtaining a summons against her hriital and cowardly 
persecutor ! In a land where the flogging of a wife 
by her husband is no offence against the law, unless 
Mood be nuido to Jtoio, the reader can readily under- 
stand what may he a German policeman’s notion of 
“ moderation ” in the use of the lash against a poor 
girl who has no ])ower of defending herself. 
Again, how fair and honourtihle is the canon which 
ordains, that if a master unjustly accuses a servant- 
maid of theft, she shall have no claim for compensa- 
tion from him, even though her character for honesty 
is all the poor drudge has to live upon ! 

We have given the police rules upon this matter in 
their full integrity, so that none may accuse us of 
garbled extracts ; and even if there are some of our 
sterner mistresses, who think seiwants are treated 
“ a deal too well ” in our own country, and who may 
therefore see no particular!, enormity in the greater 
part of the regulations here cited, we would gently 
remind' such housewives that “ the proof of the 
pudding always lies in the eating ; ” and beg of them 
to contrast the account we have given of the habits 
and characters of the domestics in Saxony, with 
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those of our own country. Let them ask themsolycs, 
moreover, what is the reason of such a diflcrence ? 
Let them bear in mind that in Eisenach, where the’ 
servants are treated, by the petty potato despots, as 
bond-slaves, or villeins, attached for a ceirfiain time to 
the houses of their masters,* the poor wretches 
naturally remain but little better than villeins and 
bond-slaves in habits and manilers ; whereas, in our 
own country, wheVe the relations between master ami 
servant are left to conform to the natural action of 
the law of supply and demand, and 'the hiring is 
made a simple contract between individuals — rather 
than a thing to be settled by a thick-headed 
jjoliceman’s notion of what is good and right — 
jiiasters and mistresses, by preferring to keep only 
such servants as are Capable of conforming to 
their notions of decency and propriety, have 
been able to train up such a class of tidy and 
respectable ’attendants as are to be fourtd in no 
other land. For go where you will on the face -of 
the earth, there is nothing that impresses you with 
so high a sense of the decency and refinement of 
English life as the comely-looking and neatly-attii'od 
domestics common to the better form of middle-class 
people with us ; and compared with whom a Saxon 
gentlewoman, we say again, is ^as a char- woman in 
the elegance of her appearance at home, and as an 
Irish basket-woman’in the suavity of her manners.* 

* But these police books ^arc ordained not alone for ser- 
vants ; for every workman in Germany is obliged to be provided 
with one during his “wandering” term, which is a species of 
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tranvping enforced by law. For, though English artizans have 
lo»g ago found out that this tramping system*— which was origi- 
nally instituted by our different trade-societies for the purpose 
of equalizing the labour-markets throughout the country, has 
tended to make more beggars and idle sots out of honest, hard- 
working journeymen than any other practice (since 'it is but 
natural for sluggish natuivis to avoid work when they find that 
they can live by alms) — though such lias been the case in our 
countiy, and the heads of the English trade-societies are conse- 
quently doing all they can to put an end to such a system, never- 
theless, in Saxony (where you find all the^exploded absurdities 
and barbarisriis of your forefathers still upheld, as though they 
were part of the laws of the Medes and Persians), you discover 
this system of vagabondage to be in full force up to the present 
day; and the laws positively compelling men, who have been just 
trained to live comparatively independent by some form of work, 
to go out into the highways and by-ways, and subsist on their 
journey by begging. Indeed, it is impossible to take a walk 
along any high-road outside a German town without meeting 
some two or three of these wreRjhed, footsore WanderhurscJien, 
with their scanty stock of clothes done up into a huge sausage- 
like roll and slung at their side. As you approach, the vaga- 
bonds according to law, are sure to halt, and touch their 
caps for a ‘ few groschens to help them on their way. In 
tliQ towns, too, it is customary for them to call at the bakers 
and butchers and beg a bit of liver-sausage or bread, after 
the manner of professional English cadgers in the pro- 
vinces. This, ill German slang, is called going fechteu (literally, 
fencing). Now, it is part of the laws of the country that each ol 
tficso wandering journeymen must continue this vagabond and 
mendicant form of life for three years at least ; and that they 
should carry during that time a police book, similar to that which 
the servants are compelled to rptain, so that the workmen, lilvc 
the menials, may bo under the continual surveillance of the 
police— y as though, as we said before, they were so many convicts 
out on tickets-of-leave, rather than persons living by their own 
honest labour. In order, therefore, to let the reader have a still 
clearer idea as to the penalties iyiposed upon industry in Ger- 
many ; and how the rulers of that beer-befuddled and tobacco- 
obfuscated land delight to beset hard work with every possible 
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difficulty and restriction, and thus make labour even more irk- 
some than it naturally is; we will now append a few extracts 
from the Wanderhiicli, as it is called, with which the police autho- 
rities force every travelling journeyman to be provided. 

The printed matter at the commencement of this book bears 
the title of “Hulks for the Wandeuino Handicraftsmen be- 
lonoino to the Grand Duchy of Saxe-Weimar Etsenacii,” 
and runs as follows : — 

“ 1. Every handicraft journeyman born in the Grand Duchy, 
who, in order to seek for work, wishes to wander in the Jiome 

’ -t <1 

provinces or abroad Jnlande odcr Auslande) must get a book 
from the municipal Authorities of the town in which he has 
served his apprenticeship. 

“ 2. This Wanderbuch has the rules printed in the first and 
second leaves, and contains thirty-two leaves altogether, marked 
with printed numbers, such leaves being severally drasvn through 
with a silken thread, whose ends are stamped with the town-seal, 
and thus fastened to the end of the book — so that any defacement 
of it is sure to be detected. 

“ 3. On the third leaf are printed the rules for the military 
service, which wandering journeymen arc teamed especially to 
attend to. 

“ 4. Upon flic fourth leaf the municipal authorities are to set 
down as follows : — 

a The name in full of the journeyman receiving the Wander- 
buchj and who has to subscribe his name thereto. > 
h The day, month, and year of his birth. 
c The dwelling-place of his parents. 

d The description of handiwork he has learnt, together with 
the date of the commencement and end of his appren- 
ticeship, and likewise the name and place of abode of 
his master. 

e A statement as to the time during which he worked with 
the master at his apprenticeship, or any other master 
before the IVatiderhiich was given out to him. And 
/ The special remarks concerning the character of the jour- 
neyman as >Yell as concerning the time at which he 
must return to fulfil his military duties, or concerning 
the reason why he lus happened to come free of such 
service, &c. 

“ 5. The personal description of the holder of the Wanderbuch 
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is to be entered on the title-page, according to the directions there 
given, by the aforesaid official authority, and to be signed with 
his name. 

6. The wandering journeyman is beund to have written down 
in his Wanderhuch, by the police authorities of the place, the length 
of time which he has w^orked at any master’s or manufactory, 
either in the home provinces or abroad, since the giving out of 
the book to liiin, as ^vcll^ as the places where he has remained 
beyond one day — even without work — and likewise the account of 
his conduct .while in such places, 

“ No alteration in the official remarks entered in the book dare 
b^i made, either by the possessor himself of the Wanderhuch or 
indirectly, through his connivance, by any other person, without 
special permission from the authorities ; unless the party would 
be found guilty of forgery, and on that account have to undergo 
the criminaT pains and penalties of the prison-house. 

“ 7. Wandcrbm to Switzerland, France, and Belgium is forbidden 
to every handicraft-workman who has not received the special 
permission of the police, under penalty that the transgression 
of this injunction, contrary to the orders of the police and the 
enforcement of good discipline, ’will bo punished as soon as 
discovered by withholding the rights of mastership^ as well as can- 
celling the apprenticeship appertaining to the workman icho may he 
guilty of it. (See further on.) 

“ 8. Those handicraftsmen who remain many years away from 
the. home provinces are bound to give a credible account of their 
mode of life and place of residence before the expiration of ten 
years at the latest to their relatives, their guardians, or represen- 
tatives, as well as to the authorities of their native place ; since, 
according to the laws of the Grand Duchy, the properly of any 
one remaining out of the country beyond ten years, and omitting 
to announce his pilacc of residence and cause of absence, will be 
rfiven over, without any certainty of return, to the lawful heirs 
inquiring for him, immediately •after sworn evidence has been 
given of the want of any information concerning the participator 
in the estate, and that he has been already publicly summoned to 
appear. 

“ Weimar, ^ilst Feb., 1846. 

“ For the Country Direction of the Grand Duchy of 
Saxe-Weimar, 

“ C. VoN CoNTA.” 
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Then follow two pages of remarks concerning the military 
duties which every journeyman is expected to perform directly he 
is twenty years of age ; and after this we have the following 

Certificate of the Heads of the Guild by which this 
Wanderbuch has been given to the Journeyman. 

“ The holder of this book, the joui-neyman carpenter A. B., 

was born in Eisenach on day January, 18—, and has served 

his time with the master-carpenter C. 1)., from Whitsuntide, 
18 — , till Midsummer, 18 — , in conformity with the deed 6f ap- 
prenticeship, which '"^as submitted to the Corporation on the 

day of . After that he worked as journeyman, 

with like good conduct, with the same master till the time of his 
leaving.” 

Signed by the Journeyman witfi his onn hand. 

Next are appended the sevei\al vises of the police. A few speci- 
mens of these will suffice to show the character of the whole. 

“To Weimar. 

“ Must make his appearance here again at the commencement of 
October 18 — , so as to enter upon his military duties. He is hereby 
ivarned against joining any Trades' Unions, and therefore forbidden 
to travel to Frapee^ Belgium^ and Switzerland, 

Eisenach, Nov. 18 — . 

“ For the Grand Ducal Police Inspection., ' 
Brand. 


“ Was here till to-day, and is now about to take his departure to 
Weimar. 


“ Eisenach, December, 18 — . 

“ For the Grand Ducal Police Inspection,'^ ^ 
Brand. 


“ To Erf urt. 

Weimar, January, 18 — . 

“ Grand Ducal Police Administration,'' 
Some fogic or other, whose signature is utterly 
undecipherable. 


Then, after staying at Erfurt for some time, the holder of the 
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book, it appears, returns to Weimar, when we have the following 
charjfcteristic police entry : — 

^ Dare not wander so often to this place. Goes therefore imme- 
diatehj back to Erfurt. * 

Weimar^ October, 18 — . 

“ Grand Ducal Folice Adininistration.'^ 

And so on : as if the workman was some wretched pauper in 
our own country, beiri" passed from one parish to another. 



SECTION y.-MAlUlIEI) LIEE. 


CHAPTER I. 

]i E F O R E M A R 11 I A (i E ’ 

Such things as marriages for love are almost utterly 
unknown in Saxony. True, the father there does 
not select, witli the same mvg froid, the future 
luisband for the girl, as is the wont in Paris, and 
bring liome with him some fine afternoon a young or 
old gentleman, as the ease may be, and introduce him 
to his daughter with the remark, Here, my child, 
I wish to present you to your future partner fbr 
life ; ’’ while the obedient young lady curtseys, and 
tluinks her father for the jirescnt, as if it were a new 
dress, or a small box of kid gloves, rather than ^ 
being with whom her fortunes are to be mixed up 
for the rest of her days. 

The consequence of such niantal arrangements is 
patent to all the world; the infidelity of Ffench 
married women being proverbial in almost every 
nation. 

Now, we cannot say that precisely the same 
barbarous custom prevails in lliuringia ; nevertheless, 

VOL. I. E E 
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matrimony there is assuredly not the result of affec- 
ti6n between the parties, and the homes are conse- 
quently nothing like the ha])py united circles, marked 
hy one common interest and feeling, as with the 
better middle-class families of England. 

Tlie property possessed by girls for miles round the 
Thuringian capital is known to almost everyone of 
the citizens of the totvn ; and dming our residence in 
Eisenach, we nevef heard of one lofe-mateh occurvint; 
in the place. True, the Kanior (director of the church- 
music), who was said to he so overcome alter t!ie 
death of diis first young wife that he would never lie 
able to hold up his head again, was engaged to 
be married immediately after the first anniversary of 
his former partner’s funeral, to the daughter of a 
chandler’s-shopkeeper who*had “ gone to pieces” in 
Hamburg. And this would seem to he an e.NCCption 
to the rule. 

“ But,* said the gossips of the town, as they talked 
o<'er the fitness of the betrothal in the little haher- 
dashers’ shops, where the women generally meet to 
buy Berlin wool and chatter scandal, “ leave MiOler 
Hartnng alone for marrying anybody unless he is to 
get something as good as money with her.” 

“ Ay, they do say,” cried one of the old maids iu 
the shop, “that he, is going to Hamburg with his 
brid^, and that her rich uncle has promised to get 
him a number of pupils in that city.” “ Aye, and 
God knows,” added another, “ he’ll want a nuinlior 
of them, to keep such a pfoud penniless minx of a 
wife as he is about to take to himself.” 
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As a furtlier illustration of the universality^ of 
Tnarriaf^c either for money, or some worldly interest or 
other, we may mention the fact that, in the course; 
of last year, immediately precedinj^ the introduc- 
tion of Gctrcrlj(*’freihcit (literally, ‘‘free trade,” hut 
more particularly the aholitioli of the restrictions 
aguinst free working in Eisenach), it was the com- 
mon talk at the taverns among the different •joui’ney- 
inen, who then Muought of starting in business ou 
their own account, as to which of the young \Yomen 
in the town had money enough to , please them. 
“ Oh 1 ” one would say, “ there is *the butcher’s 
(laughter, the ‘Great Globe’ {WdUkif^el) as she is 
called. She has got 1000 thalers at least.” “But, 
thundering weather ! ” said another, “ she walks with 
that soldier who belongs tb her own trade.” “Well, 
then, there’s Gyps Hiinchen,” (the latter name being 
short for Johanna, and the former the name of the 
girl’s father; for it is usual in Eisenach familiarly to 
describe the young women as Brown’s Peggy, or Jones’s 
Molly, or Bobinson’s Sukey, as the case may be,) “wil 
suit you?” asks a third, “for she’s got her 50C 
thalers to bless you with.” “ No,” replies the other 
she is a nice enough girl to look at, but it will cost 
me more than that to buy tools and wood, and furnish 
a place to begin with.” Come now,” cries anothei 
of the company, “ what do you say to the Tcvlten- 
graber’s (grave-digger’s) daughter ? She has got enough 
to start a working goldsmith in business.” “Pfiii, 
devil ! ” exclaims the nvorthy Ccnlebs, “ Heaven 
lorbid ! I could never take a bride from the dead- 


K K 
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liou^e.” “ Ila ! ha !” laugh the others. “ Hear how 
nice he is in his notions. Why, it’s only a matter of 
tiiste, man ! {GeschnacJc-sache was the phrase used) 
whether she lives at the 'dead-house or at the con- 
fectioner’s.”. 

Nor must the reader imagine that such sentiments 
as the above are by any means limited to the lower 
orders of society. 

, “ Who is that lady Aiding so <^ylolently with tlie 
young officer yonder ? ” we said to a friend at one of 
the Klemda halls. 

“ Oh ! ,she IS the Fraulcin von Keingros,” was tlie 
reply ; “ and s]ie has made love to every gentleman 
here for the last fifteen years. But, poor thing ! slie 
will have to cast sweet eyes {Liches-angen) for mairy 
a year more, before she catbhes a man, since she has 
not one pfenning of her owai to bless any husband 
with.” 

The two principal heiresses of the town were the 
daughters of the distiller and the one wholesale 
grocer of the place ; and these were spoken of us 
being wealthy beyond all conception, and regarded 
with the same reverence ms if they were the gilt 
mud-idols of some Indian village. For, as the 
German men informed you the one had no less than 
40,000 thalers (0000/. sterling) and the other as 
much as 00,000 thalers (which is equivalent to 9000/. 
of our money), they were in the habit of staring at 
you to watch your wonderment, as if they thought you 
never before could have heard of any young women 
possessing such an amount of wealth. 
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Moreover, the answer to an inquiry as to whether 
such and such a man was well-to-do would often run, 
“Oh yes! he is uncommonly rich ; for he has bedh' 
married three times, and always took care to have a 
good round sum with every one of his wives.” 

Indeed, as a rule in Thuringi'a no man ever dreams 
of making a fortune hy his own industry or enter- 
prise : the accredited means of acquiring wealth 
among the Saxd™ are the lottery and marriage, 
and as they gamble regularly in the one, so dq they 
speculate uniformly in the other. 

Almost every unmarried male sets a price upon him- 
self ; and one gentleman, with very white teeth and 
an incipient bald head, was candid enough to infomi us 
that he appraised himself at 7000 thalers, and would 
not think of walking v?ith the prettiest gii'l in 
Creation if she possessed a groschen less than that 
sum. 

Indeed, almpst every young person seemS to start 
in life with a notion of making his way in the world, 
not by his own energies or prudence, but simply by 
getting hold of a girl with money. “ Oh ! I shall go 
to America or llussia,” you will hear them say, “ and 
then the daughter of some rich merchant or noble- 
man will fall ill love with me.” And the mercenary 
wretches will cite you ease after case, in which 
some countrymen of theirs has prospered by * such 
means. 

All the time we were resident in Eisenach, we 
repeat, we never heard ?)f one disinterested match ; 
!)ut we knew of many unions whore the chief object 
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was# known to be, not the bride herself, but merely 
tiro means of taking a larger and a better shop, or 
of being able to go into some ^ more extensive way 
of business. 

Where such is the prevailing fashion, the reader can 
without much difficulty comprehend what must be 
the courtship, and hotv pleasant and loving the inter- 
course of the married couples united principally by 
such sordid motives. 

In most cases, however, the property which a girl 
possesses .in her own right, or is given to her by her 
parents on marriage, is settled on herself ; and that 
so completely that it generally reverts to the family 
rather than remains with her husband after her 
death. The landloi'd, for' instance, of the Bat/i’s- 
heller, ■ at Kreuzberg, manned a miller’s daughter, 
who was said to be worth a large sum. We hap- 
pened to See the couple there, some few weeks before 
their wedding, cuddling (after the true German 
fashion) in the public beer-room ; and as the girl liad 
somewhat of a prepossessing look, we could not 
l\elp, some time after, inquiring of some of the 
Kreuzbergers, who came over to Eisenach on market- 
days, as to whether she was happy, or not, in the 

choice she had made. “ 0 woe ! 0 woe ! ” was the 

% 

answer ; “ the poor thing died five weeks after her 
wedding-dress was worn. So the landlord made a 
bad speculation there,” they added ; “ for every 
pfenning he got with his brtde will have to go back 
to the family, now tliat she is no more.” 
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Moreover, even when there is little or no money in 
the family, it is often the custom of the parents of 
the bride to furnish the rooms of the young couplg;^ 
and, when this is done, the goods and chattels, in 
case of death, are expected to revert to those who 
gave them. 

''Aye, it will be a sad misfortune to the Kantor 
(the uxorious gentleman before referred to) this death 
of his young wife,’^’ ran through the town immediately 
after the news of the poor girl’s decease was circulated, 

" for his father-in-law may, if he please, strip his apart- 
ments of every stick of furniture he* has in the place.’' 

In such a state of things it will be readily under- 
stood that there can be no such thing as one common 
interest, or one common fooling, pervading the several 
homes of Saxony. " I have been obliged to pay so 
much for my man out of my money,” you will hear 
one wile complain in public company; or, it will be, 
"My man oWes me so much, and I can’t get a Ildler 
(the old name for the one-twelfth of a penny) from 
him ; ” or else, as our landlord was in the habit of 
saying to us, " My wife has no business to come 
to you for the rent : this is my house, and let Her 
look after the tenants in her own little mud-hovel in 
the Akkerhof; for that’s all she ever brought me when * 
I married her,” Or, may be, bn the other hand, the 
Frau Shabbyniantle will send another servile letter for 
the few groschens that is her due, urging that " the 
money is her own, and that her husband is so stingy 
that she cannot get a pfenning from him for her girls’ 
dresses for the balls.” 
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Further : not a few of the men lived entirely upon 
their wives’ industry. One was a small watchmaker, 
^wjiose sole occupation seemed to he to loll outside liis 
shop in a dressing-gown and slippers, and smoke a 
long pipe in the middle of the day, and in tlie 
evening to lietake himself to Fischhach to shoot at a 
target (for he helongfed to the shooters’ company of 
tlie tv)wn)j while his^wife was one of the priucij^al 
milliners in the city, and therefore, jjts the people said, 
there was no necessity for him to work as hard as 
ordinary men. ^ 

Another worthy, who was wont to saunter al)oiit 
< the streets, smoking his cigar and dressed in a straw- 
berry suit, with a deer-stalker’s hat, was the husband 
of the midwife, and he too, we were assured, had no 
need to do anything. Inde*3d, were there any use in 
continuing such offensive details, we could cite case 
alter case in which either the husband had derived 
his whole t wealth from his one, two, or three wives 
at i\ie time of maiTiage, or else that he was loiiting 
about, and living upon the industry of his frau ” for 
ever after. 

Tict us now, after this brief introduction as to the 
motives which generally lead young peo])le-to come 
‘together in Saxony, proceed ^to describe, as faithfully 
as possible, what are the Thuringian customs during 
courtship. 

From what we have before said, as to the utter 
want of paternal supervismu in Saxe-Weimar, it 
will be almost supererogatory to state, that young 
people are left in such matters to do as they please. 
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“What time did your daughter,” said we, a 
painter, “ come home from the ball we heard she w,as 
at last night ? ” “ Oh God ! ” exclaimed the callows 
old gentleman, “I ion’t know; I was out at the 
Apple-wine Eooms, and comfortably in ray bed, long 
before she turned the key in the door.” 

Accordingly, young people are left to pick up their 
mates at the concerts and balls .of the town as*they 
choose; for we l^ive before said, that even at tlie 
Klemda dances, we hardly ever saw the’ father of 
a lamily there who thought it worth, his while to 
forsake his beer-house for the moral supervision of 
his child ; and we have known fathers, who, when 
they heard that their daughters were in the habit of 
dancing at the Klemda, until their flounces were high 
above their knees, nevertheless, considered it by no 
means worth their while to accompany the young 
women to the ball as a safeguard to their proper 
conduet. Certainly, it is customary for nmthers to 
be present on such occasions; but they go thei;e, 
as we have before e.xplained, rather as the hand- 
maids to the young women, ready to arrange 

their skirts when they become ruffled, and to hand 

* 

them dry pocket-handkerchiefs and small -tooth 
combs whenever their personal appearance may 
stand in need of them. , Moreover, the poor old 
creatures are often too tired w’ith the day’s house- 
work, and the washing and ironing necessary for the 
preparation of the ball-clothes of the girls, to do 
other than doze and nod* as they sit against the wall, 
after the lirst few dances of the cv'cning. Again, 
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suclvis the laxity of modesty among German elderly 
women, that we doubt very much if these folk would, 
e'fl^n with their eyes wide open, be vigilant guardians 
over the decent beliaviour of any girl entrusted to 
their care. 

Further, even such 'poor protectors as these to a 
girl’s virtue are often left at home, and the young 
womfin allowed to frequent balls and concerts without 
a. single soul to look after them. Courtship, therefore, 
generally consists, in Thuringia, in meetings and secret 
interviews at .some of the subui’ban beer-gardens 
round about flie town ; for as servants with us are 
said to “walk ” or “ keep company” with their swains 
previous to maniage, this, so far as we could learn, 
was the only custom common in Eisenach, even 
among well-to-do folks, preliminary to the formal 
proposal for a young lady’s hand. Such walks and 
meetings generally take place in the afternoon, when 
the lather* is at his business, or more probably at the 
beer-house, and the mother is left to the performance 
of those common household duties which are generally 
consigned to servants in England; while the daughters 
go flaunting abroad, dressed in all their best, to keep 
a renih'zvotis with some scape-grace of a so-called 
noble forest-man unknown to their parents. 

We never, during our .many years’ residence in 
Germany, heard of any gentleman being received at 
the palrents’ house while such love-making was going 
on ; and upon talking the matter over with our 
German friends, we were assured that such a custom 
was unknown in Thuringia. The girls were allowed. 
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we were told, to go out at all times of the day> and 
even night, unprotected, without hardly a question 
being asked as to whither they were going, previdhs"* 
to their departure ; or where they had been, or why 
they had remained so late, on their return. 

From this insight into tile liberty that young* 
women are allowed in Saxony, it would be idle to tell 
men of the world the consequences to which bucF utter 
want of proper parental control must necessaiuly lead 
— and especially in a country where the young ladies 
have less sense of decency than women in the slips of 
a theatre with us, thinking it by no means, indelicate 
to sit the night through at a concert with their 
lover’s arm about their neck, or to hug and cuddle up 
to a young man in the public streets, in a manner 
that the females in the’ Haymarket would hardly 
dream of doing before midnight. Indeed, when 
we add, that the common attitude for the damsels 
fre(][uenting the fashionable ball-room of the IQemda, 
while pausing between the dances, is to stand 
with their arms folded, and to look straight up 
into the eyes of their partner, as unabashed at the 
stedlast stare of the strange gentleman, as if they 
had been married to him for the last ten years 
— modest Englishrvomen will readily understand, that 
such brazen-faced young, hulies are not likely to he 
particularly pmdish in their behaviour with gentle- 
men when walking out alone with them in the’ woods, 
without an eye to observe, or a tongue to tell of their 
wanton practices. 

This secret and unguarded courtship continues 
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unti^ such time as the gentleman thinks it fit, or 
necessary, to make a formal proposal to the parents 
‘ Tof his marriage with their daughter. This is seldom, 
or never done, in writing. The gentleman goes in 
proprld pnmmt to the house of the father or juothcr, 
. and tells tiie one or the other what his present income 
is, as well as what his prospects are ; adding, “ that 
he wi'shcs’to he united to the young lady at such and 
such a time/' 4\)'Siich a j)ro])osal, an immediate 
‘^yea” or ‘‘nay” is invariably given, it being con- 
sidered an insult if the parent consulted asks for time 
to consider the* matter ; lor in a small town like 
Eisenach, where not only the means, but the ante- 
cedents of every citizen are knowji to each other, it 
is obvious that hesitation implies dissent, and there- 
(bre such proposals arc th(}h and there assented or 
objected to. 


If the parents’ coiisent be obtained, then a s])e(aal 
least is given, ecpiivalent to the Homan '' SponHalia'' 
to make known tlie formal betrotlial of tlie couple. 
To the betrothal-sup])er, at which fish is a favour- 
ite dish, all tlie friends and acquaintances of tlie 
iamily arc usually invited, and in the course of 
tlie entertainment, the bridegroom, as he is then 
called (for in Germany such pul)lic betrothals are 
almost equivalent to marriage with us — the young 
lady being spoken of as the gentleman’s bride from 
that time forth), having previously ordered to be 
made two thick plain gold fings (indeed, the rings 
usual on such occasions are almost as clumsy as 
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cuvtain-riiigs with us) inside one of which is engi^A^en 
Ins own name, and in the other that of the you*ng 
lady — proceeds to place the ring with Iiif^ name ih- 
scrihcd upon it on the bride’s left forefinger, and that 
with the ladj/s name upon the forefinge^’ of his own 
left hand. • 

Sometimes these rings are placed upon the 
finger of the bride and bridegroom in the presence 
of the entire assembly invited b) be parties to the 
contract. In Saxony, however, it often occuivs that 
the rings are jilaced on the fingers of. the liride and 
liridegroom hi the presence of the *par(;nts only, 
previous to the guests assembling; and the betrothed ^ 
(‘ouple then make their appearance at the table with 
the symbols of their engagement already upon their 
hands. * 

At the feast tlie young couide sit together next 
to their parents, and an amount of public love- 
making and kissing goes on through tlfti evening 
which any decent English father or mother would 
hardly be able to countenance. In the course of 
the entertainment, after supper, when wine, grog, and 
])iinch are freely partaken of, the healths of the 
betrothed are drunk, ‘‘ with all the honours,” — but 
speeches are seldom or never made ; and the bride- 
groom ill return, proposfis a toast, wishing hap- 
piness and long life” to all those present on the 
occasion. Hard drinking then usually continues up to 
a late hour — generally till one or two in the morning 
— the ladies sitting at the table till the very moment 
when the gentlemen retire ; for, as we have before 
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said/ it is considered by no means indelicate for 
women in Germany to be present witli men in tboir 
6ups/' and we have already told the reader how, 
when an officer made Ins appearance at one of the 
Klemda ” ^.balls, in such a helpless state of in> 
wtoxication that while waltzing he fell with his partnei’ 
flat to the ground, this was, nevertheless, considered 
so slight an indignity offered to the ladies present, 
that he was neither' expelled the club, nor did he find 
any difficulty afterwards in procuring partners when- 
ever he wished to dance. 

After t}ie above formal ceremony of betrothal has 
been gone through, advertisements are inserted in the 
local newspapers announcing the fact ; or else, may- 
be, letters are printed and sent to the different iriends 
and acquaintances of the yAung couple. At the same 
time, cards are struck off’ and despatched to friends ai. 
a distance, while visits are paid the next day by the 
■ happy pair ’’ to such as live in the immediate neigh- 
bourhood. The cards usual upon such occasions arc 
printed in the following fashion — the titles of the 
towns in the corner being added so as to show to 
what district the parties respectively belong : — 


A?wa K- 

hirl J 

verlohte. 


Eisenach. 


Welzlar. 
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Occasionally, at the time of betrothal, an EJie-pucld, 
or marriage-contract, is entered into in writiiiff, .in 
which the property belonging to either party is settled 
upon them, and provisions made in case of the death of 
either, &c. Such marriage-contracts, how^ever, are by 
no means usual unless the betrothed pair belong to the . 
wealthier classes. In citizen life it is more common 
for the father to tell the bridegroom (either imftiedi- 
ately before or after betrothal) that he will give his 
daughter so many hundred thalers for her msirriage 
outfit, and that after his death so many thousand 
thalers more will come to her. But ‘no legal settle- 
ments among the middle classes are usually made. 
'^Phe general sum promised is 100 thalers, or 15/., for 
the trousseau of the girl; the father, moreover, un- 
dertaking to furnish the ’ rooms for the bride and 
bridegroom. Indeed, the latter practice is so gene- 
rally understood that no engagement is entered into 
upon the matter ; for, even among the very 'poor, it is 
customary for the bride to bring the beds and siu:h 
furniture as can be spared at the time of marriage ; 
while, among the middle-class citizens, the father 
knows well that he is expected to sujiply all the fur- 
niture necessary for providing the young couple with 
a home fitting their station in life. 

» 

Such are the forms usually observed at the time of 
public betrothal in Saxony. There are, however, 
many betrothals of a secret nature. These occur 
sometimes with the soils or daughters of what are 
called the “ beggar barons ” of the principality ; but 
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in inost cases they prevail with the “ Forest Practi- 
tieners ” who come to study at the Forest College in 
Fisenach, and who enter into such compacts merely 
as a blind for closer familiarities with the young ladies 
who are foojish enough to place faitli in them. On 
such occasions rings are exchanged as above described, 
but no feast is given ; and it often happens that the 
yourig “■noble” has' to wait some ten or a dozen 
weeks, before he can raise the money to pay the 
jeweller of whom the golden tokens have been 
ordered. Occasionally, too (even with this secret 
form of l)ctro'tlial), cards are printed ; “ But,” said a 
knowing German friend of ours, “ a hundred cards 
cost only 1 thaler 10 groschens, and the rings but -3 
to 4 thalers each ; and the Forest Practitioners, when 
they can save up as mudh, do not care aboiit the 
money, because after a girl is betrothed she wiU allow 
a man to do as he pleases with her.” 

In ordinary cases, betrothal is looked upon as 
almost equivalent to the marriage ccreinony, aiid 
either party breaking it can be mulct in heavy 
damages. Of course, legal proceedings for breach ot 
promise arc oftener instituted by women than by 
men, as in our own country ; seeing that the weaker 
sex are tlie greater losers by the forfeiture of the 
engagement. In the course of last year, however, 
such .a suit was instituted by a workingtman in 
Eisenach, against a girl who had some little property, 
but who had broken her engagement to be married to 
him; and the journeyman itecovered 100 thalers as 
penalty against the damsel for her want of faith in 
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the matter. In the case of the Forest Practitioners, 
however, such proceedings arc comparatively worlh-^ 
less ; for as the young men are mostly strangers to 
the town, and come there to study for merely two or 
three years, they know that wl^ien they i#re far away 
from the city no legal measures can be adopted* 
against them ; and hence rings are exchanged and 
cards printed without any fear of ulterior proceedings, 
so that the silly girls, wlio believe in such.cercmonie’s, 
may be induced to give themselves up body and soul 
to the young scapegraces. As a f.irpi;man i'riend of 
ours truly said, “If a man mean honoufably to a , 
girl, why should the betrothal be secret? Either 
they are fools or knaves who require such privacy ; 
the fools of fashion, who arc afraid to make it known 
that they are about to wed with some girl wliom they 
think beneath them, or the knaves of volujituous 
habits who delight in entrapping and degrading every 
silly or scheaniug young woman whom they may 
meet with.” 

We have before recounted how we saw the father 
of the Shabbymantle girls leave his daughters at the 
shooting-feast, as soon as it was dusk, at a table, 
drinking in a common tavern-booth with a knot of 
these same Forest Practitioners ; and how the girls 
were allowed to remain there to hob-a-nob with these 
not-particularly-particular college students, without 
father or mother to protect them, till nearly midnight. 
Who can wonder, then^ that hot-blooded university 
youths, seeing the licences that Saxon parents give 
them with their daughters, do not hesitate to fool the 

VOL. I. F 
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youi% women to the top of their bent ? or that the 
mdre decent and honest of the Eisenach citizens, 
knowing how the girls have been tampered and played 
with by young men whom they and their parents 
thought to (jntrap into a lucky marriage, do not hesi- 
'■tate, when tlic college ^boy has flung the girl from him 
hke a sucked orange, to cast the young woman aside, 
and to think her utteiiy unfit to make a virtuous wife ? 

'Such is the usudl fate of the secret betrothals in 
Eisenach. The Shabbymantle girls were the precise 
type of the maidens who belong to that class which 
thinks itself too proud for citizen-company; and 
who are, consequently, for ever scheming to force 
themselves into the society of gentlefolks, to whom 
their servile manners are utterly unfitted — ^for ever 
making the coiir after each petty beggar-baron as 
soon as he entered the forest school, and accordingly 
left to be betrothed every three years to a fresh bride- 
groom; until, at last, the name of the young women 
calhe to bo a bye- word, among the more honourable 
citizen folk, for everything that was opprobrious and 
nnfeminine. 

4 

We have now dealt with the secret and public 
betrothals common in Thuringia and we have 
only to add that such tlrings as runaway matches 
are utterly unknown in the land. “But,” said Ave 
to an astute German friend, “suppose the parents 
object to the alliance — ^ivdiat, then, is the conse- 
quence?” “Oh! then” said he, “the couple do 
not run away, but they play another game which 
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soon makes the fether or mother ready to>hush 
the matter up in the most honourable manner they 
can.” As a man of the world, the writer im&e- 
diately understood what was meant by the disgrace- 
ful innuendo ; and it told hun, moreover^how wofully 
lax was the paternal supervision of girls in Saxonyf 
and how such things could occm- only in a nation 
where young females were allcwved to walk out’ alone 
as they pleased, while the father ’sotted in the beer- 
house and the mother was scrubbing the floors at 
homo. 

These betrothals last usually from two to three* 
years. Sometimes the marriage takes place within 
six months after the public affiance of the couple; 
but, on the other hand, it is in many cases delayed 
for ten years, or even longer, until the means of the 
bridegroom are sufficient to justify his entering into 
the matrimonial state. Immediately aft^ betrothal 
tlie “ outward and visible ” conduct of the young lady 
towards the young gentleman is entirely changed. 
Before being affianced, a German girl thinks it 
extremely indecent to touch tlic ungloved hand, of 
any young man, nor would she, for her hfe, be seen 
walking arm-in-arm witli a gentleman unless she^ 
were known to be engaged to, him. Indeed, to such 
an extent is this carried, that young German ladies 
who were in the habit of visiting at our house, 
thought it a great act of grace on their part to shake 
us by the hand on enterag and quittmg our roof, 
and told our daughter that they did so only in con* 

E E 2 
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formifty with English manners and customs ; adding 
thitt “ they could not for the life of them ever bring 
themselves to do the same thing fo one of their own 
countrymen.” At the same time, it is by no means 
unusual with the ladies who are acquainted with the 
manners of Austria tp allow their hands to be kissed 
even by a perfect stranger shortly after their intro- 
duction to a gentleman, and that without the least 
reluctance being shown, or the faintest tinge of a 
bhish suffusing their clieeks at the time. 

After betrothal, however, fo/// eat chnige., and tlie 
young prude who was ashamed to touch the naked 
fingers of the gentleman a few days before, thinks 
it by no means unbecoming of her sex to appear 
in the public streets hanging on to his arm, and 
looking up into his eyes with an amount of lascivi- 
ousness that could only be witnessed at the Picca- 
dilly Saloon in England ; dr else to sit the evening 
through at some concert or theatrical performance 
with her lover’s arm twined around her neck, and 
each engaged in such amorous dalliance as even 
cats would hesitate to perform in public. Upon 
suph matters Germans have no sense of decency 
whatever. When we were living in Coblenz we have 
, seen betrothed couples kissing in front of the shops of 
jewellers and printsevUers, 'and we have known a 
gentlelnan sit in a room with his betrothed upon his 
knee — ^both utterly unabashed when strangers entered 
the apartment. But such .indecorous habits are con- 
sidered by no means unfeminine in educated Ger- 
many; although assuredly the very poorest Irish 
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girls in our own country would “ shame themselves ” 
— to use a German phrase — ^to bo detected in Any 
such public love-majting with their sweethearts. 

The Germans, indeed, as we have said elsewhere, 
seem to have no sense of such feeliiigs as secret 
emotions. But why, it may l^e ashed, should peopl(f 
be so ashamed of being in love with one another, 
that they should retire into sdlitude to give vent to 
their affections ? • ’ • 

We answer that all deep emotions are necessarily 
secret ones. Not only does an absorbing passion 
overpower the mind, so as to unfit it • for social^ 
converse, but the heart instinctively knows that it 
cannot expcjct sympathy from what, in such cases, 
is truly enough called the “ unfeeling world ; ” since 
the very profundity ol^ its emotion cannot but 
appear absurd to those who are engaged in the 
active business of life. 

It is thu^ in profound grief. No pei'son thinks 
of making his tears public ; and, indeed, he canhot 
help feeling ashamed that ho is susceptible of being 
overwlielmed by his affliction. Hence, it is the 
custom for persons in extreme sorrow to shut 4ip 
their house, and refuse to see all but tliosc who can 
participate in their misery. , 

In states of profound veneration, again ; how secret 
and silent is the worship that fills the heart !/ It is 
for this reason that the early devotees built their 
altars in the recesses of forests ; for who has ever 
entered the reverend solitude of a dense wood, or 
stood alone at night iieering far into the starry 
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mysteries of space, and not experienced a feeling of 
adoration steal over his entire soul, as if it were 

r 

congenial to the very stillness, of the scene or 
time?. 

Indeed, we might run over every profound emotion 
‘of which humanity is snsccptible, and show that when- 
ever the heart is dcejjly touched, the being withdraws 
from the public gaze, as if conscious that ho and the 
mere money -hunting community have nothing in com- 
mon. 'Be assured, therefore, that when men publish 
their grief, or their religious sentiments, or indeed 
their love,' they" really feel little of any such emotions. 

But, if this public love-making in Germany be 
hateful, as evidencing no real affection between the 
couples, it is at the same time positively loathsome, 
on account of its violation of all the rules of social 
decency. 

Love, in its spiritual (piality, is beautiful enough, 
but when it has the least animal taint with it, the 
exhibition of the passion becomes — like the gratifica- 
tion of any inordinate appetite — grossly offensive fur 
other persons to contemplate. In the intensity of 
the desire, Nature, to the enamoured pair, throws an 
exquisite veil over the animal character of the 
■passion itself ; but still, a decent-minded man, and, 
much mote, a modest-natured woman, would blush to 
indulge in any amorous display in the presence of 
others. Surely there is hardly any difference between 
public women, and those who^ indulge in public love- 
making ; for is it not the publicilg — the shamelessness 
of such creatures — the unblushingness, indeed, with 
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which they allow themselves to be fondled and cattissed 
before others, that offends our moral sense ? Never- 
theless, this public hidulgence in acts, that even* in 
the most degraded forms of savage life arc performed 
in privacy, do not offer any violence to ;|jhe common 
notions of propriety in Germany ; though if in thc^ 
upper boxes ” of our theatres such scenes occurred, 
as- are every day carried on between betrothed couples 
ill Deutschland, the police would Consider it necessary, 
for public morals, to remove the offending .parties 
from public view. And yet German parents will 
permit their daughters to be treated like wantons 
under their very eyes, without hinting to the girl 
that it is only brazen-faced vice which can bear to 
bo hugged before others, without a blush crimsoning 
the checks. 



CHAPTEE il. 


M A 11 R I A a E C U S T O 1\1 S. 

We now conio to tlic time of iniiri'iaij^c ; and before 
proceeding to narrate the details of the ceremony in 
Saxony, it is essential that we should make the reader 
ac(piainted with certain preliminaries required by the 
'State. In the first ])lace, be it recorded, that no man 
can marry until he is Ibur-and- twenty years of age ; 
and even then, if he be a workman, he must petition 
the Town Council for ])ern*iission so to do, and be 
able to show that he is engaged by such and such a 
master, and has every chance of continuing in Ids 
employment. Or if he wishes to take unto liiniself 
a wife from any of tlie neighbouring villages, he can 
only do so by obtaining the permission of the town 
authorities, and paying, moi'cover, some 30 thalers 
(1/. 10-^?.) for the purchase of the lady’s freedom oi‘ 
the city. 

Subjoined are several such petitions for marriage, 
copied from the State’s Order of the Jlay,” published 
in the local paper, March 19th, IS 03. 

9) C>cuuf) oJ'H'cftoi‘5 uni ^InfnnlMuc fcinci' 'J'filoOtcn in ten 

()(ct'iijcn C'H'nlci^^cvc^•^a^^ {9icf. JOi’. .'oeviud). 

19) Oiefurf) ^c6 ‘Saticlol^nci-y .^?cnnonn Oicr urn (inail tci’ Oci 

^l>{ctmKit)c{iatOitnji jur ftoUifi;cn ju cntriittciRcn eie(uil;vcit (9vcf. 
eauauaU). 
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15) Ocfiur) lettuce 2\ihm Ci'tr)c>) im r)ici‘ um 9(ufnat)mc fciucc il^evlcl'tcn 
(!Kcf. $ 1 *. iaiH'cvt). ' 

21 Okfitrf) tc5 Q>iid)h'«iTcL'6 Okofij Xf)on I’cit itrn fcinci- 

(OUf event ^?evr ^Cvaujle).* 

We inay add, wliile dealing witli tliis part of our 
subject,- that tlie taxes paid to the city l)y every person 
previous to marriage, consist of *tlic following curious 
items. Two thalers (f).v.) for tpning the organ, six 
grosclicns seven pfennings to the organist, two 

tlialcrs {C)6\) towards tlie support of tlic town band, 
and twelve groschens six pfennings for “tree 

jnonoy,” tliat is to say, for ]vec])ing in* order the lew 
trees growing ‘^witliin the Avails.'’ These charges' 
sound very much like impositions to an English- 
man ; for why newly-married couples should be made 
to bear the expense of iihe city arboricnltiire, and 
to contribute so largely towards the maiiitenance of 
the city band, seeing tliat this band never plays at 
weddings ; and Avhy they should have to pay so 
heavily for \:uning the church organ, is more than 
coninK>n sense can understand. 

The literul translation of tlic above is as follows: — 

(0.) rclition of llic Huilding-Tiisprctor lUodor for the recep- 
tion of his betrothed into the coniuuinity of Eisenach. 

(10.) Petition of the day-labourer Ilcrniann Kessclring, of^ 
this town, to be pardoned froin.#the taxes due to the town on his 
marrying again. , 

(15.) Petition of the cooper Ludwig Orthoy, of this fown, for 
the reception of his betrothed (into the community of J'li.scnach). 

(•^1.) Petition of the book%prihtcr Georg Thon, of this place, 
for the reception of his betrothed (into the community of 
Eisenach). 
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Moreover, if the Benedict be not already a citizen 
of tlie town, he must, before obtaining the permission 
of the municipal authorities to many, take out his 
Jiiirger-Hcliein (certificate of citizenship), and for this 
he juust pay CO thalers, and prove, besides, that ho 
is the owner of at least 500 dollars’ Avorth of property. 

Up to the year 1848, marriage in Thuringia was a 
solelj^ clerical affair ; but since the revolution, the chief 
power of permitting or forbiddingmnions is vested in 
the State, so that now the clergyman has no longer 
the power of refusing to Aved any j)ersons who come 
to him prpvidcd Avith the requisite State papers, as 
well as the consent of the parciits on either side. 

Moreover, in the Town Council, the poAver is now 
vested of prohibiting such marriages as are thouglit 
to bo imj^olitic fc>r ethnological jeasons. In the first 
place, people of Aveak minds or of imbecile nature 
can bo prevented by the municipal authonties from 
entering Into the matrimonial state. So, Ave were 
assured by many, the town officials had the poAver 
of forbiddiiAg the union of the deaf and dumb ; 
others, on the contrary, as strongly declared that 
they had no right to withhold a marriage licence 
from such people. We can only add that the deaf 
and dumb persons Avhom avc knew in Eisenach avoj o 
all single, and Ave always Iteard that the State com- 
pelled* them to remain so. On the other hand, the 
city laws oflercd no impediment to the union of the 
blind, the crippled, or the consumptive — the only 
persons, indeed, Avith Avhose marriage the State thinks 
it necessary to interfere, beyond the idiots and others 
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ab(we mentioned, being working men, military 
officers, and common soldiers. But those, “ the powcn-s 
tluit be ” still delight to treat as children incapable of 
iliinking and acting lor themselves. 

Time was when the custom prevailed in (ior- 
many for the herald of the Emperor to blow his • 
trumpet in the market-place, and annomico to the 
folk there assembled that his ’Serene Majesty* had 
been graciously pleased to givb his consent to 
the alliance of Herr Midler with Eraulein Schulz. 
But though such things luwc long- passed away 
from the land, the equal ly-absurd practice con- 
tinues of forcing every working man to remain 
single (and consequently to beget as many illegiti* 
mate children as ho jdeases) until ho can jn'ove to 
the town authorities that he can supjiort a family. 
Tlie same restrictions, too, as arc imposed upon the 
marriage of working men, likewise hold good against 
“ officer's an(J gentlemen,” it being impossible for a 
lieutenant in the army to take a wife uirto himself, 
unless she is possessed of GOOD thalers (€900) in 
hard cash — an amount of capital which, at the 
rate of 5 per cent, interest, would give 45/. the yeiw ! 
for the support of the lady and her family. The chief 
absurdity, however, in connection with this part 
of the marriage restrictions imposed by the State, re- 
mains to be told. If the bride elect of the offfeer be 
a Von, that is to say, a lady of noble family, then 
money may bo entirely .dispensed with ; thougli 
sru'ely it must be obvious to anyone with a brain 
bigger than a walnut, that in such a case the 
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soleireason for any money at all being required, viz., 
that the officer may bo enabled to live according to 
his station, as weU after marriage as before, becomes 
doubly enforced ; since the “ gracious lady ” is likely 
to bo a person of more expensive habits, and to 
require greater state and ceremony than the daugh- 
ter of a simple citizen. It is presumed, however, 
by ^he • obsequious • State-functionaries that the 
daughter of a baron is sure to be possessed of means 
sufficient for the support of her husband ; but in a 
land where it .is known that the greater part of tlic 
barons arp “ beggars,” as the German folk delight to 
call them, with hardly the income of a master chim- 
ney-sweeper with us, this remission of the (5000 thalers 
required in other cases, is a bit of toadyism to the 
pedlar aristocracy of Saxon'y that is quite of a piece 
with the institutions of the land. 

Of the under, or non-commissioned, officers in the 
army, only five of the oldest out of every 250 of 
the sergeants and quartennasters are permitted to 
enter into the matrimonial state ; whilst the common 
soldiers are utterly forbidden such an indulgence. 
The consequent .state of immorality among the 
females in the garrison towns is far lower even than 
it is with us, especially as no brothels are allowed ; 
so that every decent \yorkiug-glrl is left by the State 
at the mercy of the soldiers, to be debauched by 
them before she is out of her teens. 

One other legal restriction concerning marri.ago, 
and we have done with the political control exercised 
over the subject. The usual time of mourning for a 
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deceased wife in Saxony is twelve months, whMi is 
known by tlie name of the Tniuer-jalir. Sometim<»s, 
however, a widower wishes to put an end to his suppo- 
sititious grief before Ihc allotted term, and to become 
once more a Benedict — the incorrigible,! Maybe, 
as we were told, ho has a laige family or an ex- 
tensive business, and requires some trustworthy 
female to look after the one of the other '(witliout 
any regular salary)i; in such a chso he has merely 
to send a petition to the so-called Mhiisteriifm at 
AVeimar, and if the jaeks-in-olfice there think the 
circumstances are such as to justify a termination of 
the mourning, and to warrant the revelry of another 
^vedding, then the happy-miserable wretch with the 
large family, or the large business, receives permission 
to take unto himself some new nurse or shopworaan 
in the cheapest possible manner, i. e. by marrying the 
lady, and so getting rid of her wages. 

AVe now come to deal with the ecclesiastical rathur 
than the political restrictions to marriage in Thurin- 
gia; and it will be seen that if the stupid State 
authorities must Jind loill meddle with mattei's in 
which they have no moral nor social right to inter- 
fci’e, the Church ordinations, on the other hand, arc 
so lax that the regulations 'cannot but appear more fit 
for the communion of the sexes among unthifiking 
animal life than ri^tional beings. AVe all knpw 
how many years the fight has gone on in our 
own country in order to legalize marriage with a 
deceased wife’s sister. In Germany, however, not 
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only is such intercourse considered in no way objec- 
tionable, but the Cburcb even permits nieces to 
iftarry with tbeir uncles, and nephews with their 
aunts. “ Would you,” said we to a Grerman friend, 
“ permit the marriage of a man with his own step- 
mother? or of a girl with her step-father?” “ Ja 
wo/d,” was the answer, “ and why not ? They are in 
no ^ay related one to the other.” “ Then, perhaps, 
a man may marry his mother-in-law, if he be so 
inclined ? ” “ Gewiss, he can,” was the answer, “ and 

a girl her own father-in-law or brother-in-law when 
she has the mind.” “Well, then,” urged wo, “is it 
forbidden in your country for a man to wed with bis 
own grandmother?” The gentleman was somewhat 
in doubt as to the latter point, though he candidly 
confessed to us that he did not see any reason why a 
person should not be allowed to do so, if the lady 
were only young enough and had sufficient money to 
make tin? match agreeable. 

^ Nor is the insensibility upon such matters confined 
solely to the male sex in Thuringia. A young lady, 
who was the daughter of one of the Govern- 
ipont officials, told us, without a blush upon her 
cheeks, that she herself wanted to have married her 
mother’s own brother, only, unfortunately, be bad 
betrothed himself a^t an .after period to a girl in 
Weimar. AVhereupon wc could not help asking her 
why, if there was no objection to ladies marrying 
with their mother’s brother, should not brothers 
and sisters be jiermitted* to unite themselves ? 
“ Oh, no ! ” wc were told, “ that was quite a dififerent 
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matter;” and so astonished were the ladies of^the 
town when they heard that English people objected 
to the marriage of uncles with their nieces, that it 
was the talk among the female members of the 
liishionable singing-club for many an evening after- 
wards, and cases ujjon cases were cited to the members 
of our family to prove how common was the custom 
in Thuringia. 

AVe must confess, that the mari’itiges of first cousins 
are by no means palatable to our minds ; for even if 
we bad no moral scruples on the matter, there are 
certain physiological facts in connection with such 
unions which we think would induce any decent or 
sensible j)Cvson to deprecate them. 

Of the defects of such interbreeding, the people of 
Eisenach are, indeed, a notiible examjfie. We have 
before said that in the Thuringian capital almost every 
person is connected by marriage, each being some first 
or second cousin of the other ; and a niorS stunted, 
impotent, and eflete race it is hardly possible to see 
on the face of the earth. Almost every woman, no 
matter what her station may be, has a (joUrc on her 
i\eck. A very large proportion of the people die, 
generation after generation, of consumption ; the 
children are to a great extent subject to rickets and 
soft bones ;■ girls ijwariaUi/ sufier from chlorosis, or 
Blcich-sucht, as the Germans call it ; hardly a 
young woman has a tooth in her head; cripples and 
cretins abound almost as thickly as in some of the 
unhealthy Swiss valleys; and lastly, the common 
soldiers of the army are hardly bigger than the 
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boyS of the Shoeblack Brigade with us — 5 ft. German, 
01 * 4 ft. Sjin. English being the standard. — the one 
regiment of the line, belonging to the extremely-grand 
Grand-Duke, being composed almost of a band of 
dwarls, haijclly any of whom are much above five Eng- 
lish feet high, and evpn the “ tambour-major ” himself 
being but little taller than an English drummer-boy. 

Spell a race may, ‘perhaps, in a great measure, be 
due to long generations of bad'^ housing and bad 
feeding, such as we have before described; still, the 
utter want of ‘vigour and stamina on the pai-t of the 
men, as well as of health and beauty on the part of 
the women, are assuredly, more or less, referable to 
their continually intermarrying, and so propagating, 
and diffusing, the diseases which at first appear 
in the weaker portion ot the race ; for the infu- 
sion of new blood into a family is knoivn to be as 
necessary for the continuance of the organic powers 
in their normal strength and health among human 
beings as it is among animals themselves. 

A girl may marry at any age, as soon as possible, 
indeed, after confirmation ; but, as we have before said, 
ni) man can enter into the matrimonial state in Thu- 
ringia until he has attained his twenty-fourth year, 
without a special “ dispensation,” as it is called, frojii 
Weimar ; but if a damsel be possessed of considerable 
property, it is by no means unusual for the child to 
haye a husband before she is fifteen. Formerly, it 
was the custom for men to many at an earlier period 
of life, so that old-fashioned people had a saying 
that if mere boys were allowed to become husbands, 
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who would there be to pray at the table? of, in 
other words, what person in the family would be p]?e- 
sent, fit to ask a blessing before partaking of the 
food? 

If, however, the girl have only a small amount of 
money in her own right, or her parents te too poor 
to give her any dowry, she may dance her black boots 
out at the toes at the Klemda,V or the ‘‘ Erholuhg,’’ 
or she may faire la gour after the libertine Forst-Prac^ 
ticants, and sit drinking with them until midnight 
alone in the booths, shooting-feast after shooting- 
feast, until she has lost all her teeth* and respect- 
ability — and yet never have her name called out in 
church as either lediff or Jungfrau as the case may be.* 

* During our residence in Ei^nach a little incident occurred 
illustrative of the meaning of the above words. One of the sons 
of the master chimney-sweeper — who, by the bye, is a city func- 
tionary, having special privileges, the entire monopoly of cleans- 
ing the flues being invested in this one family, whc^ arc conse- 
quently better Jo do than many of the “ beggar barons” of the 
country. For every person is bound by law to have his chimn&y 
swept by the city sweep once every three months, and as there 
are 1Q50 houses in the town, and at least three times that 
number of apartments — for every house, as w’e have said before, 
is let out in floors, and even in half and quarter ditto — it folio 
that the city chimney-sweeper would have an income of 1000 
thalers per annum at least (including the outskirts), or as much 
as is allowed to the Chief Judge of the Court of Assizes ; since 
the average sum which every occApier cf a “ flat ” has to pay may 
be taken at 5 groschens or 15 sgr. for the entire house perann. 
(We ourselves had to give 7^ groschens every quarter for the 
cleansing of our flues.) • However, as we were saying, duriftg 
our residence in Eisenach, one^of .the sons of this same wealthy 
chimney-sweeper was married — by the bye, the Saxon “ chum- 
mies ” too are the only persons who wear hats in the town at all 
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These banns are published generally thrice in the 
church ; by paying an extra fee, however, those parties 
who are in a particular hurry can be asked once for 
all {ein mat fiir die md). The marriage can also be 
performed at the house of the parties — of course 
upon an extra douceur being given to the clergyman • 
but special licences, such as are known with us, arc 
indulgences not yet introduced into Grermany. 

It is a peculiar custom in Saxony, we have said, 
that the property of the wife, in case of her deatli 
without children, invariably returns to the family. 
Tliis is part of the laws of the country, and it 
is in no way usual for the relatives of the deceased 
wife to forego them. Indeed, so generally is 
this understood, that legal settlements previous 
•to marriage are by no means customary. As 

times — the citizens delighting to sport such articles only on 
Sundays and holidays. But we are growing as discursive as 
Lawrence Sterne. Well, we repeat, one of the sons of this 
same chimney-sweeper became a Benedict, and the clergy- 
man, while publishing the banns previous to the marriage 
ceremony, described the bride-elect as “ ledig,'' or single ; 
\Y,hercat the Hof - und - Stadt - Privilegirte Schornstehifcger (for 
Heaven’s sake let us give the darkie all his titles, after 
the true German fashion) was exceedingly irate, and vowed tliat 
he would have the lady described as a “ Jungfrau^' or maiden. We 
know not how the quarrej betwv;en the two gentlemen in black 
ended, or whether the clergyman forced the llamoneur to take the 
customary oath previous to a lady being called out as a Jungfrau 
in'church ; or, indeed, whether the master-sweep had to pay the 
fine generally imposed upon husbands when their brides are so 
described bv them and their first child is born within six months 
after marriage. 
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a rule, tlie husband brings nothing at the time* of 
matrimony ; be may have a business or a situation^ 
but property is seldom or never expected on liis part J 
for this, and indeed, tlie very furniture and beds of 
the apartments in which the couple are to live, ho 
looks to his bride, such being the ordinary induce- 
ments with gentlemen to enter into matrimony in 
Saxony. The interest of the moivcy belonging to the 
bride goes to the husband, even during her lifetime, 
and over this he has as Ml and entire a controj as 
if the capital belonged to him. But, in, case of the 
lady’s death after having given birth tb'one or more 
children, the money is then divided equally among 
the husband and the sons and daughters who are left 
behind- 

We have before spoken of the individual interests 
which such an arrangement creates in a household 
where, according to good old English notions, there 
sliould be but one common feeling, and one. general 
purse ; for women bringing such wealth to their hus-, 
bands, and knowing that the State recognizes it as 
being exclusively their own, naturally get to consider 
their property as distinct from the man’s, and hence, 
uvarriage sinks into something very like the indecency 
and selfishness of cohabitation. 

“Oh!” the under-burgomaster’s wife will say to 
you, “ I lent my husband so many groschens last w.eek 
for his tobacco, and when I shall get it from liim 
again. Heaven only knows.” 

In case the girl has no *pr6perty of her own, then 
it is customary with the bridegroom to consult his 

o G 2 
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futtlre father-in-law as to what sum of money he is 
to expect from him at the time of marriage. On such 
occasions it is usual in citizen life for the parents of 
the young woman to tell the bridegroom that he can 
expect nothing from them until the property is divided 
among their children, with the exception may-be of 100 
to 300 thalers (1 5/. — 45/.), by way of outfit — ^the latter 
amdunt" being considered a liberal sum, with the 
•ordinary Kauf-leute (chandler’s-shopkeepers) or master 
tradesmen in the town. 

“ But/’ said we to the friends whom we consulted 
on such.matiers, “ what do gentlefolks generally give 
at such times ?” “ Give !” was echoed with an indignant 
laugh, “ why, they have nothing to bestow.” But we 
reminded our friend that the daughter of the President 
of the Assizes was married while we were living in 
Eisenach, and surely she must have had something 
as her dower. “Ach gar!” was the contemptuous 
answer j* “ the rich manufacturers” (those whom we 
have before described as carrying on their works in 
the lowest-possible description of mud-hovels, and as 
paying the worst wages, and having the least care of 
their workpeople in the whole city) — “the Geizhals 
gave the girl her outfit because they thought it better 
to curry favour with the Judge.” Nevertheless, wc 
persisted, there was^ the ^young ofiicer with the big 
eyes., who was married to the Colonel’s daughter. 
“ What has a Colonel here to give to his child ? ” 
was the answer; “Bali! the junior lieutenant thought 
of getting his captaincy, knd that was enough for 
him.” 
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Such, we believe, is a true account of the expec- 
tations and inducements with regard to marriage 
among the different classes in the Thuringian capitah 
Still, there were some points that we ourselves 
required to have cleared up. So we consulted our 
friends once more as to the solution of certain marital 
mysteries that needed explanation. “If,” said we, 

“ it is the rule here that, in case qf the death, of the 
wife, the property she brought returns to the members . 
of her family, how came it that old Brandt) the dry- 
salter, who died so rich the other day, goj; the greater 
part of his money by marrying three* times — as 
the story rims ? ” “ That is true,” was the answer, 

“ but he was clever enough to marry three old maids 
who were sisters, and as fast as one of them died he 
wedded another of the family, to whom his previous 
wife’s property had gone, and so he ultimately got it 
all to himself.” “ There is one other difficulty we 
cannot get over ;” we added, “ and that is, how came 
it that the Khntor of the Church, when he lost his 
young wife, within a year of their marriage, was 
allowed to retain the furniture and beds with which 
his father-in-law had stocked his rooms?” 

“ Oh ! that is very simple,” ran the reply ; “ for* 
though the father-in-law did not take them back 
at first, he no sooner heard that the man was about 
to be publicly betrothed again immediately ^the 
‘ mourning year ’ was at an end, than he senb and 
stripped the rooms, and left him only a few necessary 
articles in the place.” » 

“Is it then law,” said we, “or merely custom 
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that the wife should bring the beds and furniture 
with her?” 

* “ It is merely customary that she should bring 
them, and legal that the father has the power of re- 
claiming them as soon as he pleases after the decease 
of his daughter. But even the custom of the bride, 
bringing such things with her is so invariable, 
that if the law enforced it, it could not be more 
. strictly observed,” continued our^informants ; “ for the 
very poorest people in the land would rather leave 
themselves without a stick in their homes than that 
their daughter should marry without being able to 
take, at least, a bed and a few things with her.” 

In the olden times it was usual for the girls 
in Grermany to begin spuming the linen that was 
to serve them as an outfit at the time of marriage, 
almost as soon as they went to school, and to 
continue doing so up to the period of their wedding ; 
so that » large carved and painted chests came to be 
gtocked with all kinds, and no end of under-clothing, 
as well as with stockings and other knitted articles ; 
for but a few years ago, owing to the custom of 
washing but once or twice a-year in each family, 
a much larger stock of clothes was required than 
is found necessary at the present day. And such 
is the force of habit that we heard of many matrons 
in ^isenach who could count their stockings by 
the • hundred, and their chemises by the score. 
Moreover, in the Ehenish provinces, and other parts 
of Grermany, we happen to know that these same 
marriage chests still continue to be stocked, for the 
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young girls still go on spinning and knitting agjiinst 
their marriage day, as every German girl was wont 
in the time of yore. , 

In Eisenach, howejper, we were assured the young 
ladies had got to be too lazy and fasliionahle to pursue 
such work, and now the mothers are left to do it’ 
for them ; and tliis is the reason* why you hardly ever 
go to a concert, a theatre, or a beer-garden. in Thu- 
ringia without seeing the old wopien knitting away 
as mechanically as if they were so many stocking 
looms; while the young ones are flirting and pre- 
tending to be busy with some trumpery “ crochet- 
work ” or “ tatting.” 

We now come to the marriage-feasts and ceremonies 
themselves. On the evening before the marriage, 
there is a peculiar feast held — the nuptial eve in 
Germany, being styled the Poller-Mend, the literal 
meaning of which is the “ noisy evening,” from the 
verb poller H,'%o make a noise, or bluster. Tlie word 
Poller-hammer also means a lumber-chamber, and as it 
is customary for the town’sfolk to get rid of all their 
old broken crockery on such occasions, the term Poller, 
as applied to this strange ceremony, may have soine 
such significance. Stripped of the symbolical riot 
which goes on outside the doors, the feast given** 
within is merely the archseologital remains of the old 
Roman entertainment given on the night before the 
nuptials ; for it is still the custom in Germany for the 
bridesmaids to bring the myrtle wreath, which they 
have subscribed together to purchase, to the house 
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of t^e bride, and to present her with it on that 
occasion. A feast usually accompanies this ceremony, 
to, which all the friends and relatives are invited. 
At one of the grander entertaipments of this kind, 
which occurred during our stay in the Thuringian 
capital, tableaux were enacted, in which the ladies and 
gentlemen forming pRrt of the company represented 
the ‘‘ four seasons.” ^ Another part of the festivities 
consisted in the recitation of certain verses eulogistic 
of the bride, who was one of the* foremost members 
of the Sinff Verein, and thought to be a small Jenny 
Lind in her way. These verses were delivered by 
one of the officers duly costumed as a bird-catcher, 
with cages dangling from his shoulder ; and advanc- 
ing towards the bridegroom he reproached him, in 
the most sentimental rhymes, for “ carrying off their 
sweetest nightingale from the town.” 

The feast itself generally consists of fresh- water fish 
— sausages, of course — baked goose and hare stuffed 
with onions (if such luxuries can be obtained), or else 
of beefsteaks and baked veal with Saiier-kraut or salad 
— raw salt herrings and raw ham — as well as apple or 
cream-tart or “ sand-cake” — together with “ bowls” of 
sweetened wine, or of hot egg-punch, or glasses of hot 
grog, after the usual fiishion of the most elegant 
" entertainments in the Thuringian capital. 

Minor feasts of the same character are somewhat 

c 

similar to the above, with the exception of being cur- 
tailed of the more expensive articles, and they are, 
one and all, prolonged tilt a late hour in the morning 
— the ladies remaining with the gentlemen all the 
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while, and hob-a-nobbing with them, until intoxication 
is the rule, and decency and sobriety merely the ex- 
ception — after the fashion of “ cock and hen cluljs ” 
among the lowest dps of society in London. While 
this feast is going on inside the house, a greater riot, 
if possible, is being kept up in the street outside of 
it ; for soon after midnight it* is the custom of the 
town’sfolk on these Polter-aiends to bring opt all 
the old broken crockery, pots and pans, they can 
collect, and to throw them one after another at the 
door. The noise thus made by the smashing of the 
several articles, is considered to be prophetic as well 
as symbolical of the disturbances likely to ensue* 
between the couple in after-life. So general is 
this practice on the nuptial eve, that the heap of 
broken crockery often extends half across the street 
before the morning, and two or three wagons are 
sometimes required to carry away the fragments. 
Indeed, on one occasion, when a drunken sadlcr- 

master, whu bore one of the worst characters in the 

» 

city, was about to be united, the whole of the citizens 
turned out, each with something to cast (and that 
not of the cleanliest character) against the door 
of the bride — ^for we should mention that such fehsts 
are always given by the relatives of the girl. Nor 
did the citizens cease until the portals were brokiSl 
open, and the thoroughfare 'completely blocked up 
with the shattered missiles. • 

Other persons, who have a spite against either of 
the parties about to be» wedded, delight in hanging a 
straw wreath upon the handle of the street-door, or else 
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in strgwing chaff along the way from the bride’s house 
to the church — ^for such acts are considered as tokens 
thait the lady is no better than she should be, and 
that it would have been more ];ionourable for both 
parties if the wedding had taken place several months 
before. Thfese straw wreaths are by no means un- 
frequent in a town lik^ Eisenach; nor is it considered 
to be wonder, or even much of a disgrace tlicre, if 
a daughter is old enough to act as bridesmaid at her 

• g 

own father and mother’s wedding ; as was the case, 
indeed, when the Forest-man, who keeps the tavern 
at the top of tlic mountain called the Ilohe Sonne 
^High Suii), was recently united to the landlady of 
that hostelry. 

On the morning, or the oyening, after the “ Polter 
Abend ” the wedding itself takes place — the morning 
being the fashionable time, and the afternoon the 
time more usual with the citizens, for such cere- 
monies. Previous to the hour fixed for the wedding, 
the space immediately in front of the altar is covered 
with tall green shrubs, and the floor strewn with fresh 
flowers, which are arranged into patterns all the way 
to the principal entrance. At the same time, the 
richer friends send whatever plate they may happen to 
possess — ^the borrowed silver articles being one and 
all set out so as to make as ‘great a show as possible 
on the', communion-table itself. Moreover, the one 
extremely wealthy friend who happens to possess a 
strip of carpet, as big as a Ijearthrug, (for we have 
before said that sanded floors prevail in the houses of 
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the gentry, as in English tap-rooms,) generally con- 
tributes such a luxury, and this is laid down op the 
spot where the bride and bridegroom are to stand, and 
has very much th^ appearance of the narrow strip of 
Kidderminster, which it is customary to spread beside 
an English servant’s bedstead. The cbstumes usual 
upon such occasions with the rich are low-necked 
ball-dresses and dance- wreaths for the bridesmaids^ 
— such ball-dresses being made of muslin, net^ or 
tarlatan, and of the showiest possible colours ; 
while the bride generally makes her appearance in a 
flimsy white silk, with a broad strip of white net 
streanoing down from the back of her myrtle wreath. 
With the middle class, however, it is usual for the 
bride to be married in black sUk, while the brides- » 
maids are attired in low-necked baU-dresses made of 
cotton print. 

The ceremony itself is of the briefest possible 
description, the service-proper consisting merely in 
the clerg^an asking each of the parties whether 
they intend to take the other for his, or her, wedded 
partner for life ; then the betrothal rings are 
exchanged, and the religious part of the ceremony 
ends with the curtest prayer for the happiness of 
the couple. The remainder of the rites are more 
of a moral and social, rather than an. ecclesias-* 
tical character, consisting merely of an unimpressive 
speech from the clergyman in which he, in the tritest- 
possible platitudes mixed with a strong dash of siUy 
sentimentalism, points out to the lady and gentleman 
the advantages of living happily and comfortably 
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togethof, and descants at greater or less length upon 
the l^eanty and virtues of the bride, according to the 
amount of the fee he has received for so doing. For 
a douceur of twenty groschens, the oration lasts hut 
five minutes, whilst if the gratuity reach to the 

amount of Wo thalers, the leaden materials of the 

« 

discourse are hammered ‘out, so as to spread over very 
nearly half ,an hour. In addition to the latter fee, 
the clergyman is ofbep invited to the wedding break- 
fast ; at which, say the Germans, lie generally eats 
enough to last him for six weeks at least. 

« «• 

i The marriage rites concluded, the happy couple, and 
the groomsmen and bridesmaids, as weU as the rela- 
• tives and friends present on the occasion, return in 
open carriages, festooned with oak garlands, through 
the town — ^the ladies without any other covering than 
the wreaths on their head — to the house of the 
bride’s father, where another feast ensues. This 
usually consists of coffee and cake at first, after 
which wine and sandwiches and herring salads, &c., 
are served; whilst towards the evening a “grand 
supper ” (though consisting of the coarsest-possible 
matenals to Enghsh minds) is provided, and the 
feast continues with the usual accompaniments of 
'drinking and drunkenness as before described. 

As the clock strikes twelve at midnight, the most 
peculiar part of the entertainment takes place. Then 
two of the bridesmaids take the wreath from the 
bride’s head, and the sprig of myrtle from the button- 
hole of the bridegroom ; after wliich a handkerchief 
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is tied over the eyes of the newly-married lacfy, and 
when her own myrtle wreath has been placed in* her 
hand, the unmarried girls proceed to dance round her 
in a circle, while she tries to place the garland upon 
the head of one of the damsels skipping about her. 
Whoever may happen to have the wreath placed qu 
her head is, as the belief runs, certain to be married 
within a year from that date. The same kind of 
ceremony goes oji with the bridegroom, and while 
the single folk are dancing, the rest of the party sing 
the following to the air of the “Bridesmaid’s Chorus” 
in “ Der Freischutz.” 

SCBtc wintcn 2){c ten Sunafi’oucn ^ranj 
?D?tt Dcitc^en Otauct: 

SCtc fu()rcn ju 6pict unP ‘Sanj 
€lc6cffllucf unb Sccutc. 

6c^oncc mntt, fc^bncclicunci: Sungfi’OUfn itvons- 

©ic f)at flcfponncn ficben Sofji; 

IDcn flotbenen Pom JKoefen^ 

2Bic (atiQ laft ^oc^ bcc S^’cictfmann 
©d^mccscn auf fic^ wacten ! 

(©d^onei: ociince, fdbonce eninec SuwflfcftMcn ^ranj. 

• 

Wlien the dance and song are finished, a white 
muslin cap, which has been made by the bridesmaids 
expressly for the occasion, is placed upon the newly- 
married lady’s head as a sign that she is now a dame ; 
while the gentlemen proceed to cover the head of the 
bridegroom with an ordinary white cotton nightcap 
that has a tassel at the crown of it, and which elegant 
article is commonly known in Germany by a name we 
cannot mention here. 

This part of the cferemony being ended, the com- 
pany all seat themselves again, and the drinking 
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and jesting go on as before. In a few minutes, 
however, one of the gentlemen disappears quietly 
unde? the table and removes a gaiier from the 
leg of everyone of the ladies , present, it being 
the custom with the damsels on. such occasions to 
wear bright ^bbons expressly for this part of the 
ceremony. The ribbon garters are then handed 
^ up above the table and .cut into small pieces for each 
of tjie gentlemen to wear at his button-hole, like the 
decoratipn of the “ Legion of Honour.” 

Hor must English people, who would hardly be- 
lieve that such an* obscene custom could exist ainonjj 
.... _ 

civilized folk at the present day, imagine that this 
part of the bridal festivities prevails only among the 
' coarser grades of people. On the contrary it is 
practised at the entertainments even of the wealthier 
classes, and indeed the ancient custom is not omitted 
at the wedding of royal personages in Grermany. 

In the course of the same entertainment, moreover, 
three, plates are carried round among the company — 
on the first of which is placed some salt and a piece 
of burnt linen. This is intended as another coarse 
kind of joke, to intimate that the cook has scorched 
her chemise while dressing the supper, and requests a 
trifle from the company towards the purchase of a 
new one; whereupon everyone of the gentlemen 
usually Qontributes a five-groschen piece as the plate 
is handed to him. 

The second of these plates is for the Currend 
scholar who usually attends A^ith his box at such 
parties, and sings to the guests some well-known 
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hymn, such as Mn feste Burg ist unser Gott, in which 
tlie whole assembly join. And when the chant is 
ended, the Currend plate is sent round, while the dad 
is feasted with cak^ and wine as the five-groschen 
pieces drop into it. 

The third, and last, plate into which the company 
are expected to place some small silver coin has a few 
tooth-picks in the middle of, it, as a sign that the 
collection is intended for the waiter. “Moreover,” 
said the simple German friend to wlioni we ^.re in- 
debted for much information in connection with such 
matters, “ everybody is expected to bring some present 
to the house on the wedding-day; and therefore* 
people like much more now-a-days to go to christen- 
ing parties, for then only the godfathers and god- 
mothers have to give anything, and weddings every- 
body says cost a great deal too much for a citizen 
to take part in them very often.” 

The wedding presents here spoken o£ generally 
consist of either jewellery or household articles, sjich 
as cups and saucers, clocks,, or, indeed, even pots and 
pans and flat-irons. 

Another of the coarse jokes prevalent at such times 
is to present the newly-married lady with the figure 
of a stork (for this bird in Thuringia is said to be the 
bearer of little children), the figures being made either 
out of sugar-stuff, porcelain, or even wood, ajrd the 
bird being generally represented either with 'a baby 
dangling from his bill, or else with a couple of liny 
infants resting on his ’back, and holding a label in 
his beak, upon which is written, “/ cmgratulatc 
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your % Subjoined is an engraving of such a figure, 
copied from one purchased at the principal confec- 
tioner's in Eisenach. 

Or maybe the “funny man” of the party pur- 
chases at the confectioner's a little model of a 
)Vic]ceUkind ' child in ‘swaddling clothes), dressed as 
the German babies usually are ; and this he manages 
to introduce under tl\e napkin of the bride's plate 
previous to the company sitting down to supper. 

These matriage feasts usually last one entire day in 
the city, the b^ide and bridegroom being present all 
the time, and the company seldom or never separating 
•until the next morning. In the villages, however, 
the festivities are prolonged for three days and nights 
— drunkenness, riot, and obscene jesting of the 
rudest-possible kind, prevaiKng all the time. Indeed, 
it is only when the married couple, to avoid the 
expense of the prolonged feasting, think it better to 
retire for 9 time into the country, that such satyr- 
like orgies do not occur. 


crTAPTEE •nr. 


APT 1?, AI A R K I A () P. 


XT .* 

jNow we corjie to look on tlie otlior *si(le pf tlie 
picture. 

“Howlono- does tlie lion eymoon j^xMiendly last in 
Saxony?^’ we inquired oF a eoininunicative (Terinau’ 
friend. 


“ The lioneynioon ? iterated the g*eutleinan. Oli, 
yes ! I do remeinher that Ms your name lor wliat we 
call the F/iUer - toodw^^ (literally, the tinsel- week). 
Ihit,’' said we, do you really limit the hapjuness 


of newly-married life to 
wold r our l\*iend answered, 


one week only?” '' Ja 
“ and I should think a 


man lias plenty of it hy that time ; and has been 
married long- enough, too, to repent of his bargain.” 

The difierence in these two terms of the “ honey- 
moon ” and the tinsel- week ” speaks volumes as to 

the difference of sentiment and affection between the 

% 

people of England and (yermany — the one making 
the happiness last for a month at least, and the* other 
considering it to be at an end in seven days; our 
own people speaking of the first month after marriage 
as one of the sv:cetcst times of man's existence, and 


the other describing even the first week as a period 


vor. 1, 


n n 
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wliicK lias DO Diovc real worth in it than mere 
tinsel and trumpery ; for the German word jliitoj' is 
the* cognate of the English frippery, and is applied 
only to all forms of showy and (glittering rubbish. 

Assuredly matrimony in Germany is anything hut 
a jileasant or loving state for the women ! 

“ There arc two creatures in Germany ivhose lot 
I do ’not'envy,” we hai e before said was the remark 
of an English lady to us, “ the co^vs and the married 
women;” and for our own part we hardly know 
which is treated the Avorst. .From the Aa'iy day of 
the. Avedding, the husband never sleeps in the same 
'’bed, and hardly over in the same room as l>isA\ufe; 
and from the end of tlic very first week after he has 
SAVorn to love and protect her, he never passes one 
evening at home with her, 'the .young wife being lefl 
to sit with her servant if she have one, or, if not. 
utterly alone, in the dingy little I'ooin adjoining the 
kitchen, knitting, or darning, or sewing, until the 
gentleman staggers home from the beerhouse an hour 
or two before midnight. 

“If a man’s wife is a decent woman,” the German 
men tell you, “she Avil! uot alloAV him to stay at 
home in the evening.” The majority of the aauvcs, 
they say, aausIi their husbands to go out, “ for they 
know,” you arc told^ “ that by going to a tavern 
a mart is enabled to do better in his business.” 
Eut surely the business done in England is a thou- 
sand-fold that of Germany, and yet Avho Avould think 
of an English merchant going to a tavern at night 
to contract his bargains, or a hiAA^yer or a physician 
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frequenting a common tap •room every cveningNviili 
the view of extending his practice ? * * 

Tire wives themselves, however, tell a very diflerent 
story; and we hardly ever spoke Avitli a married 
dame in Germany who did not complain^ bitterly of. 
the way in which v^omcn werp treated in her own* 
country, saying that they Avere looked upon as little 
bettor tlian beasts of burden 1^^ their luisbands, and 
treated as such ; and that niarriage-contracts Avere en- 
tered into merely as a means for men to get iVioney 
and furniture enough to start in life/’ * Nor do tlicy 
(ail to speak in the most gloAving terms, on«the other ^ 
hand, of tlie respect wliicli they liaA^e lieard is generally 
paid to Avomen in England ; or to contrast the lonely 
and Avretched state of a woman’s married life in tlieir 
OAvn land Avith the comfortable and sociable fainiiy 
OA^enings that they have read of as being eustomaiy 
in ovxay decent Ihiglish liousehold. 

Heaven forbid,” said a (ierman young lady to us 
in Coblenz, after avc and our wile had been introduced 
to her, 'Hhat 1 should ever marry one of my oAvn 
countrymen! Yon English married jicople, Avhen 
you go AAailking together, do so ann-in-arni; but Avh\m 
a German husband takes his Avife out in the holidays 
he strolls on ahead, Avithout giving heed to hei7 
Avhilst she is left behind* Avitl.? the maid-seiwant to 
take care of the children. Besides, no Euglish- 
man can understand the coldness, not to say the 
cruelty, Avith A\diich GQrraan wNcs arc treated b)" 
their husbands at home. True, they see but little o(* 
them ; l)ut Avhen they do, the A\"ords are l*ar oftener 

II H 2 
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abiisd and oaths than kindly and affectionate ones; 
fonthe man, wlien he leaves the tavern, after drinkinj^' 
five or six glasses of beer, and losing, perhaps, some 
few groschens at cards, is nothin the very best of 
humours to be spoken with.” 

, N’or is tile cruelty to which married ladies have to 
submit of a mere passive description, wife-beating 
being as 'common in* Saxony as it is exceptional in 
Ediglaud, and the men who resort to it being in no way 
ashaniied of the practice ; so that well-to-do, educated 
people, ranking as gentlemen in the land, will talk 
openly in Jthc beerhouse of the IMml-schcllcn (ringing 
* slaps on the mouth) or Karbatsclien (cuts with the 
whip) which they have given their wife the evening 
before. Nor can you make the low-natured brutes 
comprehend that such conduct is either cowardly or 
unmanly. “ Why should you not beat a woman?” 
they will coolly ask you. “ You do children, and 
women ar6 but little ])etter than they compared witli 
men.” 

One of these worthies, who was known in the town 
to thra.sh his wife and grown-up daughters as thougli 
they were dogs, once hap]iencd to take offence at tlie 
conduct of - our own daughter and a young lady friend 
pf hers. The man had come to the house flushed with 
drink, and the young Ij^dies at our direction had refused 
to speak with him ; whereupon he complained to us, 
sayjng that they were ^emcine Frauenzimmer (low 
young women), and that he would advise us to give 
them a few Karhatschen to teach them how to bebave 
themselves in future. However, to the fellow’s 
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intense astonisliment, we proceeded to apply the very 
treatment he had prescribed for the young ladies to 
his own person ; asking him how he dared to make 
use of such a phrasb towards a daughter of ours; 
and we dealt liim such a blow .with our clenched fist,* 
straight from our shoulder, and right between his* 
eyes, that the blood spurted from the fellow’s nose 
on to the floor, and ho began howling at the sight of 
it as though he had been a child in a pinafore. 

Next day the degraded wretch called upon ’us to 
know whether we felt inclined to pjake him any 
reparation for our conduct. lie said we had*" boxed ” , 
him as only Englishmen can “ box,” anti that we had 
struck him hard enough to smite a bullock to the 
ground. AVe replied that, we had no doubt we hud 
astonished his weak nerves, in showing liim the 
mode in which Englishmen of any courage treated 
cowards like himself, who were too ready to put in 
practice against weak women treatment which they 
thought extremely cruel when applied to themselves. 
Ho we told the fellow that if we ever heard him use a 
disrespectful word to any lady in our house, we would 
give him again another as good a hiding as he had 
had the night before; whereupon we bundled him 
downstairs, and the news shortly after ran round* 
the town that “ the Englander Had boxed his drunken 
landlord.” Nor were there many who did not rejoice 
over the act, for the • wretch was universally hated 
wherever he went. » 

“ Cim a w'oman,” said we, “ claim protection of the 
State if her husband beat her? ” 
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“Tes,” was the characteristic answer, “if the 
Wood flows, but not otherwise.” 

The consequence is, that sticks wliich merely raise 
wheals upon the flesh, rather tl^in lacerate the skin, 
,are the most approved Aveapons for the punishment 
/.)f refractory Avives — after the hand of the husband 
himself. 

“ For,’* said a German, Avho Avas rather learned upon 
such matters, to us,* “ the hand is ^ilvvays ready when 
it is Avanted, and a good Ohr-fei^c ” (box on the ear) 
“is not soon fergotten by one’s Avife, 1 can tell you.” 

But even Avhen the man makes tJie blood floAv, and 
’ he is summoned before the toAvn authorities for liis 
cruelty to his Avife, the State inflicts no punishment 
upon the felloAv; but the couple are merely asked if 
they Avill have a di\"orce, and if this be objected to, 
a clergyman is sent to them to talk over their differ- 
ences, and to try to put an end to the dissensi(ni 
between them. 

<1 

Huch are tlie laws in Saxony for tlie protection ol* 
women, and with such laws it is not diflicuit to 
inu.igine what must be the character of the hus- 
bands, and what the treatment ot* the wives in 
such a country. Moreover, when it is l)orne iii 
mind, that until within th^ last twelvemonth, a pair 
of linen drawers used to be kept at the police-office, 
and women beaten, with tlicse on, with a thick stick 
by one of the (jens cT a rmrs of the town, who can 
wonder that the men in Saxony should treat the 
women like beasts of burden ; or that the poor 
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Fi:(ius should have to lead the wretched, loA^3less, 
comfortless, and companionless lives they do — ^being 
looked upon merely in the light of charwomen, 
whoso duty it is to , scrub the house, and wash and 
iron the linen — and left to pass the long evenings 
in utter solitude, and then thrust into a mere cup» 
board at night to sleep, and, may be, to weep over 
their blow.s — alone ? • • * 

Again: even v/i^th the class of married men who 
are a shade less brutal towards their partners than 
those who delight to beat them, as many do, up and 
down the street with a stick, in the preseuge of their 
neighbours, the cruelty is often only of a less corporal* 
character ; though sometimes (jnito as sharp and sting- 
ing as the stoutest whip. One man, who had the re- 
putation among the women of treating his wife some- 
what better than the majority of Eisenach husbands, 
told us himself, as if he thought it a good joke, and 
a point of marital wisdom worthy of beinjV treasured 
up for imitation by others, how he had seiAxd his 
Fm/i on the previous evening. Tie had come home 
earlier than usual from the tavern called the “ Rock 
Collar,” and found the boards of his sitting-rciom 
still damp from the weekly scrubbing ; for the woman 
was a milliner, and had to attend to her house duties 
after the day's nccdle-AvorJc wa:^ over. Whereupon the 
husband began to rave and storm, demanding to 
know whether it was lit that there should not \)e a 
dry room to receive him on his return to the house, 
at the end of the day? The wife then, in the 
gentleman’s own words, immediately commenced 
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striking up a schones Lied (pretty song) ; but so little 
verged were we in sucli matters at the time, that we 
were simple enough to say, “We didn’t know that 
your wife could sing.” t 

. “ What kind of a . song was it,” we impimed, 
‘Mvith whicli slie cndeavoiired to sootlie you?” 

“ Ach xcm! Ack was! Aek was!” ejaculated the 
worthy, who could hartlly help laughing at the sim- 
])li'city of . our question, “ my wifc knows but one 
song, and that is the usual one with the women here 
— clang-a-clan^-clang, and rang-a-tang-tang,” went on 
the gentleman, winding his hand round and round, 
as if ho wore turning some discordant hurdy-gurdy; 
“ that’s about the tune of tlie ditty ; for tlie melody, 
1 can tell you, is not of the sweetest possible kind, 
and as for tlie words. Heaven knows how many verses 
there are to the song, since there is hardly any end 
to it — and the words are even worse to listen to than 
the music itself.” 

By this time we were sufficiently enlightened to 
comprehend the husband’s meaning. 

^‘Halt's Man!” (hold your mouth), “I shrieked 
to the singer;” continued the man, “but still the 
organ went on with the air, clang-a-clang-clang 
and rang-a-tang-taiig, as before, for that is always 
the chorus to the lowly ifiusic. Halt’s Maul ! 1 
cried again, and as she Avould not stop her melody, 
I gave her a strong one over her mouth ; and then 
taking up my hat went o/f to the beer-house 
again, and there spent ten groscheiis more of her 
money. Hor did I come home until I was obliged 
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to have somebody to lead me. Tliat is the onl^ way 
for a husband to prevent that most popular of ‘atl 
the Volkslied (national song) of our country being 
encored for some tirap to come ; for if you touch their 
pocket, the Avomeii feel it mucli more than if you^ 
beat them until they arc green,” such being tha 

German idiom for “ black and blue ” in English. 

• * * 

After this insigjit into the etononiy oj[ German 
families, as well as the “ cat-and-dog ” life -which 
usually accompanies the marriage state in Sa.vony, 
the English reader will be not-a-littlc surprised to 
hear that second marriages prevail to a far greater* 
e.vtent in that country than in our own. One would 
naturally suppose that, in a laiid where the husbands 
almost invariably treat the wives with sucli coolness 
and cruelty as would indicate that they were lieartily 
sick of the contract thcyliad entered into; and where 
the women, sull'er so much from the nbglect and 
brutality of their “men,” that neither one nor the 
other party would be anxious for a repetition of the 
slavery, the “ wailing and gnashing of teeth,” when 
they had once been emancipated Irom it. True, such 
second marriages do not often occur on the women’s 
side ; among our friends in Eisenach, indeed, we knew 
but one or two instances of wives who had second 
husbands, and in each of those cases the ladies were 
possessed of considerable property (for Saxony) in 
their own right. Whcrens, on the other hand, the 
majority of married men with wliom we were 
acquainted in the town had been married, not Ojdy 
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twice* but in many cases thrice', ajid in one or two 
instances as often as four times — such subsequent 
marriages being often with the relatives of the dead 
wife, and that for the reasons ^ before given. Por 
example : there was the TTerr Steuer Eevisor, he had 
^lad a couple of wives ; tliere was the Lord Chamber- 
lain and Palace Captain, he, too, had indulged in the 
same luxury ; there was the cashier to the principal 
brewery, who had Ldeen unto himself anotlier Fran ; 
there was tlie chemist to the principal manufacturer, 
the colonel of the Grand Duke’s one regiment, who 
had also been twice to the altar; and, indeed, witli- 
*out boring the reader with the dry particulars, we 
may add, for the curio.sity of the niiitter, tliat wc 
found, upon running over the list of our acquaint- 
ances, that far more than ‘lialf of them had called 
upon the clergyman for an encore of the marriage- 
ceremony. Of those who had been three times mar- 
ried, there 'Svere, again, several instances. We have 
before cited the case of the old drysalter, who had 
married three old maids, each the sister of his preced- 
ing wife, so that he might retain in his owni hands the 
property after the death (;(' each of them. Moreovei’, 
the gentleman Avho occupied our lodgings on the 
Market Place, at the expiration of oiir term there, 
asked our permission ^o move some of his pictures 
into the apartments previous to the day of our 
giving them up. Among the collection was the 
portrait of a delicate-looking girl, in the costume 
worn about thirty years ago ; and when we inquired 
whether it was the picture of any relative, the un- 
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abashed answer was “That is the portrait ctf the 
first of my three wives.” .. , 

And here, too, the catalogue might bo extended, 
were it worth the reader’s while to listen to the ugly 
details. Then, again, it was well known in the 
town that the palace jeweller had had as many 
four wives, even though he was barely forty years of 
age ; and, upoii inquiring as to how it was possible 
for so young a man to have been married so often, we 
received the following curious and illustrative 
ticulars — • 

“His first wife had died of typhus, or what, in 
Saxony, is called nervous, fever ; the second he worried"* 
to death ; the third ran away to escape his ill-treat- 
ment, and died a few days before the divorce was 
about to be obtained; ahd the 1‘ourth, though still 
alive, it was believed by the citizens would soon be 
in her grave, owing to the same conduct on the 
brutal fellow’s part.” 

However, not to trust our own individual experi- 
ence in such ii i>iatter, we consulted some persons in 
the town, who were likely to bo best informed 
upon the matter ; for it must be remembered that in 
a city like Eisenach, numbering only 13,000 inhabit- 
ants, the antecedents and “belongings” of every 
citizen are known to the other ; so, after summing 
up Avith them the number of people, who they knew 
had married twice, thi'ice, and even a fourth time, 
and dividing such numbers by the rest of the married 
population, the following strange statistics were 
obtained 
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On4-foui’t}i of the whole of the husbands in 
the •city had been a second time married. About 
one-eighth had been tliree times united; and per- 
haps one in every sixty-four of, the husbands had 
had as many as four wives ; wliile jnany of the men 
who had been repeatedly I’e-wedded were so young as 
to lead any man of the woidd to the conclusion tliat 
the wbrnen could noif possibly have died natural 
deaths in s.o many in'stances. , 

We do not know whether tlie enlightened social 
crime of wife-poisoning prevails to any extent in 
(Termany, for, as yet, no such discoveries have been 
niade. Nor, indeed, ai'e they likely to be for years 
to come, until some such institution as coroner’s 
inquests are established in the kind ; lor as the law 
now exists a person may die" at an early age, even in 
some unaccountable or accidental manner, and yet 
no official inquiry ensues ; for immediately the signs 
of putrefaction arc discovered on the body by the 
doctor appointed lor the jmrpose, then interment of 
the corpse is enforced by the State.* 

* As an instance of the wretched state of the Saxon laws, or 
rather wiint of laws, upon these matters, we may cite a lament- 
able case that occurred during our residence in the Thuringian 
capital. One of the citizens, who w'as in the possession of a few 
acres of land (like the gencralit;^ of the well-to-do burghers, 
who are half tradesmen and half peasant-proprietors), was about 
to go ou^j to his fields, which lay on the other side of the 
railway, in the outskirts of the city, lie had his labourer with 
him, and was in the act of crossing the line at the part where 
the road intersects the rail, when "a lotomotive that had suddenly 
eft the station struck the pair of them on their back, and, hurling 
them flat on the rails, passed over their bodies. The head of the 
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But, even if wife-poisouing for the sake of getting 
other partners and other property does not prevaU in 
Saxony, still we say the circumstances are so si?spi- 
cious as to how a number ” of men in one small 
town come to have tlirce or four wives before they 
are forty years of age — and that especially in ii 
country where each fresh wife is expected to bring 
a fresh addition to the man’s property — ’thatf they 
warrant, and, indeed, demand, * some lit/le inquiry 
into the matter. In tlie olden time * with, us, a 
woman in Lambeth had seven husbands ; but the 
very circumstance of her having beeiV so ^ repeatedly 
married led to suspicion, and ultimately to the dis-* 

master was cut nearly in two, so he, of course, was killed on .the 
spot ; while tlie labourer had his legs severed from his body by 
the engine, and he lingered forn few hours. Some persons in the 
town said the accident arose from the neglect of the “ signal- 
man,” who, it was alleged, liad omitted to close the bar at such a 
time ; while others declared the bar was up, and that the men 
had stooped under it to cross the line. Ncvcrthclesi^ let the facts 
have been what* they might, no official inquiry was instituted to 
ascertain whether any one was at fault, or whether it were pos- 
sible to prevent, by other arrangements, a recurrence of sikIi 
catastrophes in future ; and the poor fellows were buried without 
a word from the authorities on the subject. Now, when such 
laxity prevails in matters where the accidental causes of death 
are comparatively known, the reader can readily understand 
what must go on in a country where the officials think it Ijy 
no means necessary to inquire into the unknoivu or susjncioiis 
circumstances attending a young wife’s decease. We have 
above shown how a man is allowed not only to go scot/free who 
is known to have “ worried ” two young wives into prem/iture 
graves, and though he is still at work playing the same “ game ” 
with a third, he is permitted* to rkain the appointment of jeweller 
to the palace, as though the Court did not care to trouble its 
head about such trivial affairs. 
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covery of the fact that her former partners had 
been, one and all, got rid of by ponring molten 
lead into their ears when they were asleep. We 
therefore repeat, that when persons of a middle age 
are found to have been married three and four 
times, the cases are quite as suspicious as that of 
the “Wife of Seven Husbands,” above mentioned; 
and that,- even supposing the parties are hurried 
into their graves by no fouler means than ill- 
treatment, such conduct should surely be officially 
investigated. .But we forget ill-treatment of wives 
in Saxony, is allowed by law — unless, indeed, the 
*blood be caused to flow; and even then the worthies 
have merely to submit to a brief admonition from a 
clergyman, rather than six months’ labour at a tread- 
mill as in England. 

Tlic next part of this extremely ])retty little cha])- 
ter in the history of the manners and customs of tlu' 
modern Saxon people, consists of the facts connected 
with the desei’tion of women by their husbands ; for 
it is a common rule among the mastcr-tradesuKui, 
provided they do not live hajipily with their wives, to 
obtain from tliem, upon some pi’etext or other, money 
enough for a voyage to America — the fellows promis- 
ing that, if they do well in the Hew Country, they will 
send for them as soon as possible ; but, in nine cases out 
of tpn, irot writing a word to their tamily ever after- 
wards. Examples of this practice were by no means 
uncommon in Eisenach ; indeed, we knew several within 
the limits of our own experience, and, though our Ger- 
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man friends assured us tliat one per cent, of tlie Entire 
married population was a fair average as to the num'- 
her of wives who had been deserted by their husbands 
under such circumstp,nces, we are inclined to believe, 
from the many instances we heard of such con- 
duct in the Thuringian capital alone, that tlie estimate, 
.should be increased, at least, five-fold. In some cases, 
however, it is usual, when all tho man’s money has been 
squandered in America, and he finds he cannot do so 
well there as he did while living upon his wife’s, earn- 
ings at home, to send a penitent letter back, saying, 

“ that he cannot live without her,” and bpgging for 
funds to return. This was the case with the husband '* 
of the princi])al midwife of Eisenach, and when the 
gentleman came back he walked about the streets 
“ got up ” like a Broadway buck, smoking his cigar, 
and never did another .stroke of work, unless it 
was to act as one of the spies which the (Irand 
Duke thinl^s it necessary to support for the better 
information of the “ Circle Director ” ruling over 
the neighbourhood. Another man, whom wo knew, 
was a wagon-master, and he never made his ap- 
pearance until he heard that In’s wife had in Iiis 
absence paid off all the debts he had left behind 
him ; then, suddenly one morning, a letter arrived 
saying, “ that he was on his wuy from Hamburgh to 
her, with a heart full of love, but, he regretted to add, 
without any money in his pocket.” The third case was 
that of the principal cabint^t-maker of the city, ivho 
ran away, leaving his wife encumbered with five chil- 
dren, and several hundreds of thalers debts on his 
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accoiint ; and it was only when the hard-working 
dame had been able to establish a good business for 
heiself and children, and had managed by extreme 
prudence to redeem all the mortgages upon the house, 
that she heai’d her “ man” had threatened to come back 
,and claim t'he property as his own, immediately it was 
free of debt ; whereupon the house and business had 
to be* made over to tli^ eldest son to prevent the wife 
losing everything ; * and then the gentleman, having 
been .did}' ' informed of what had been done, did 
not think it worth his while to “ enter an appear- 
ance,” as ^he lawyers say. 

Such examples might be added to by the score; 
suffice it, wife-desertion is sufficiently common among 
the trading and working classes of Saxony to show 
that it is by no means an' exceptional form of social 
atrocity, as well as to teach the reader, were any 
further instances needed, how slight and slender is 
the matrirtionial tic in that country. 

But, in all fairness to the German men, we should 
add that it is not only among Ihem that marriage 
is looked upon as little better than a prolonged term 
of cohabitation, to which, as soon as either party 
has occasion to do so, he or she is at perfect libertx' 
to put an end ; for ^nany^of the women themj^ves 
are no* sooner left by their husbands than they fancy 
they have a perfect right to marry again, even though 
they are thoroughly convinced that their partner is 
still living at the time. 

“ Don’t you know,” said a woman, who was fifty if 
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slie was a day, to the female members of our lamily, 

“ I am betrothed to the body-servant of the Dud de 
Chartres ? ” 

“ Are you a widow then ? ” was the natural inquiry. 

“ Oh, no ! my husband went away to America 
thirteen years ago, and I have been betrothed to my 
next partner for the last nine years.” 

“ Then doubtlessly you have reason to belieVe that 
your husband died shortly after his arrival in that 
country ? ” * . , 

“ Great God, no ! I heard only the. other day that 
he was a major in the Federal army, but 1 suppose 1 
shall never see him again ; and so I am to be married* 
as soon as my bridegroom quits the Duke’s service.” 

True, the law enjoins that the man or wife must be 
absent for ten years, and must be advertised for in 
the public papers before either party have the right 
to enter into a fresh marriage contract ; but so little 
does this part of the hiatrimonial institutions of the 
country appear to be respected or observed, that not 
one wife, but several, to our knowledge, spoke of re- 
marrying, as if it were not the least social or moral 
olfence, during the life of their fii’st liusband. 

Another lady, who was what the Germans expres- 
sively call, “ a straw-widow,” tliat is to say, one whoi^e 
husband had gone acrosp the Atlantic a few years 
before, and never written to her afterwards, was 
determined to try her luck also in the Now’World, 
and when asked if she was going thither in the hope 
of finding her late partner, cried, 

“ bewahre ! I hope that I shall meet with 

I i 
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some old gentleman in want of a housekeeper^ and 
then, maybe, he will take such a fancy to me that 
we shall be married, and I shall get him to leave me 
all liis money when he dies.” ^ 

. Such cases, however, we were assured, by our Ger- 
man friends, were exceptional ones ; though so far as 
we had the means of judging, these exceptional cases 
and others of a similar nature, seemed to consti- 
tute a very extensive rule ; for tljere appeared to be 
as little sense of the solemnity of the vows entered 
into at marriage on the part of the women them- 
^ selves, as even on the side of the men. 

But those lax notions as to the sacrcdiiess of the 
marriage-contract arc a necessary consequence of the 
laws concerning divoi’ces in Saxony. In our own 
country we have acknowledged the principle that such 
luxuries should not bo restricted to the rich, and in 
the desire‘'to deal with all classes fairly, our legislators 
hate lately instituted a Divorce Couil where a man can 
be utterly absolved from all the vows lie made at the 
altar for a comparatively trifling expense. But in the 
same spirit of justice let this principle of facile 
divorceability be carried a step lower, and let the 
poorer people be admitted to the same rights as have 
lately been extended to the* middle classes, and were 
formerly restricted solely to the higher ones. Let it 
be possible to put an end to all the matrimonial ties, 
as well as family duties, fqr the small charge of a few 
shillings, and upon the most Iriviul prekxls — as has long 
been the case in the legal courts of Saxony — and 
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assuredly the disclosures concerning the married hfe 
of the people of England will soon come to he •a* 
hateful and semi-barbarous as the revelations which 
we have made in the present chapter respecting the 
matrimonial state, is it at present exists, in the 
Thuringian capital. 

However, let us disregard home matters for the 
sake of pointing a moral by tlje example of such in- 
stitutions abroad. 

The cost of a d&vorce, in Saxony, we have .before 
incidentally stated, does not exceed 30«. (ten thalers), 
provided both parties are willing tlfat the marriage 
between them should be annulled. If, however, there 
be any opposition on either side, the expenses ol 
course are considerably increased ; but even then, in 
a country where lawyers jjre allowed to charge onl^ 
twopence for writing a letter, the eosts seldom, oi 
never, exceed 10/., and are often much less. 

The pleas upon which divorces arc granted are not 
a little illustrative of the low and degraded feeling ol 
the country. One person whom we knew, and who 
though a clergyman, married his wife merely for tin 
property she possessed, was enabled to obtain th( 
divorce he sought for, when he found that she woult 
not give up to him the capital as well as the interest 
of her property, solely upon the plea that (as the ele- 
gant German phrase runs) “ she stank in her throat^ 
or, as we should say, her breath was offensive. * 

Another gentleman was divorced from his wife 
simply because, as he stated ’in open court, the lady hac 
freckles on her stomach. On the other hand, dimiken- 

I I 2 
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ness, ''bad temper, or even ill-treatment are considered 
to be insufficient grounds for the granting of divorces, 
unless both parties are agreeable thereto. If the Avife 
apply to the State to have her marriage annulled on 
such grounds, and the husband’ object to forego his 
claim over' the wife’s property, then the authorities 
have no other power but to send, as we have said, a 
clergyman to the dispjitants in the hope of bringing 
about a reconciliation. If, however, this be found 
impos,sible, or the cruel treatment to the woman be 
carried on to an extent that even Germans may think 
unjustifiable, then a separation from bed and board is 
^ granted for one or three years, as the case may be, 
and renewed as often as found necessary — the husband 
being ordered to allow his wife such a maintenance as 
befits her station in life, aiid is compatible with his 
income. 

In the course of the last year a prayer for such a 
divorce wf.s instituted by one of the principal clergy- 
man of the town, who had been married a second time, 
and whose wife hTo. 3 had run away from him witliin 
a short time after the Flitter-woche had passed. The 
plea raised by the reverend gentleman was the 
absconding of the woman from her home. But then 
came a counter-plea that the worthy in holy orders 
was too faradiar with his housekeeper (after tlic 
fashion of the Catholic priests of old, the gowns of 
whose cooks wore wont to hang beside the clerical 
robes in tlie Pastor’s own bed-chamber), and then the 
matter Avas hushed up, so that it is impossible to say 
liow it ended. 
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Nor was tliis the only case of a like kind which 
occurred with the clergy during our time in Eisenach. 
In the instance before cited, where the Pfarrer .ob- 
tained a divorce on the plea of his wife’s bad breath, 
it was said that thfe lady refused to make over any 
portion of her property to the gentlemtin, because' 
he too had a housekeeper whom, he treated with more 
familiarity, if not respect, than^ herself. . • 

In all such divorce questions, however, the mqin 
dilficulty lies in wAat shall become of the* innocent 
and helpless cliildren. A friend of ours, who lived in 
Dresden, assured us that he knew no less than six 
different families of children belonging to one man* 
and wife, owing to the divorces and re-marriages of 
the pair. In Eisenach, however, three or four such dis- 
tinct generations of childi?en are as many as are ever 
found belonging to one married man and woman — 
the usual rule being, in case of divorce, that the father 
takes the boys, and the mother the girls, jyhile each 
party is at liberty to re-marry as soon after as he^ or 
she pleases. 

“ And how do the stepfathers and stepmothers,” 
asked we, “ usually treat the large brood of otlicr 
men’s and women’s children, which they have often to 
keep under the same roof?” 

“Oh, like stepfathers and stepmothers all over 

• • 

the world,” was the German’s reply. 

And thus the English reader sees what* is the 
usual end of marriages and divorces in Thuringia*. 



SECirON Vr-TTIK BTKiTNiXTNG AND THE END 
OE GEiaiAN LIFE. 


CITArTEli I. 

FROM T HE C R A D I, E . 

& 

On ! it is veiy disr/grcer/ble with me just now/' said 
(I German lady-friend of ours, wdio could speak a littl(‘ 
English, 'and whom we happened to meet at tlie 
market one morning; “for two of my friends have 
presented their husbands with babies ibis week/’ (tl)(‘ 
ladies of Eisenach never hesitate to speak u])Oii 
suqIi matters to the members of the rougher sex) 
“and I have to send soup to them both; and I 
gssure you it dors come very expimsive, for tlie 
soup must be made of the very best. I have just 
bought two fine yong schickens and a whole pound 
of weal — the schickens, I do give you my word, 
cost me as mucli as five groschens the pair” — (the 
lady had the half-dead and scarcely -fledged tilings 
dangling, head downwards, from a string that was 
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fastened to their feet and wound round lioa fore- 
finger, carrying home the moribund birds as janni^ily, 
and, indeed, as unconcernedly, as a French lady ^Joes 
a bouquet I'rom the Marchi aim Flciim, in Paris), — 
“ and with weal at ihe price it now i.s, for I d'ld give 
as much as two and a half grosbhens the ])»und for the' 
piece I have in my basket, it (foes come a little hard ; 
and still 1 have to go round among the njarket- 
woraen and seek for some fine vegetables, though the 
carrots are as deaJ as nine pfennings the' 

(bunch of fifteen). “ Oli, it is iwly too tiresome to 
bear. I must do this, you see, because when my 
Matilda was born, all my lady-lriends did’ send soiqi» 
to me, and T did find it very agreeable then to receive. 
But now I do find it a little hard upon me to have to 
send back the same good»soiq) to tv\’o of tliem in one 
week.” 

The above conversation will give the reader a 

notion, not only as to the customs at ciiildbirth in 

Thuringia, but also of the fever into which the 
^ . • 
Eisenach ladies arc thrown whenever there is the 

slightest rise in the price of ccmimodities at either 

the Saturday’s or Wednesday’s market. 

“EearOod! butter is sixpence ballpen ny a jidund 
to-day,” exclaims one dame to another, as they meet, 
the one going to, and the other returning J'rom, the 
square in front of St. George’s Church. 

“Blessed Tleaveu!” cries the other; “ wlxit is to 
become of us?' The peasants do not shame them- 
selves a bit to ask too high pi-ices ibr everything.” 
Indeed, the rise of a farthing upon au}^ article 
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sceiDfi to aifriglit the entire body of housewives 
throughout Eisenach, so tliat nothing else is talked 
of until loiu; after the market has closed. 

3 f)ci*c6i; oimouncc tf)ot my mife ma§ ^ay fafcty ^cl^DCl'c^ of a fii-oiui 
r)calt()y 6o»;. I 

, 5?aufmaim at tf)c rf)caocft poffiOlc vincc. 

$( Day 900 b tong-'lcpt <^iflac at 3 flvoid)cnS tf)C boicn almayS on yanb. 

Such is the usual form of announcement that 
appears iri the “Eisenach Circle Eeaf” {Kreis li/ut!) 
immediately any increase in the population occurs in 
the Thuringiaii capital. After the little stranger has 
,bcen introduced into the family, it is customary for 
the Erau Thilo (the midwife) to call twice in the 
course of the day for a fortnight to wash and dress 
the infant in the morning and evening ; and our lady- 
Iriend (who was very communicative upon sucli 
matters) assured us that she ibund this custom veiy 
costly also, as she was expected to give the Erau white 
bread for breakfast, and sausage for sujiper. This 
practice continues for a fiortnight, after which the ser- 
vices of Madame Thilo are dispensed with, and the 
mother left to the superintendence of her own infant ; 
for in two weeks after the birth, the lady is expected 
to be up and able to take care of it and herself. 

' The advertisements which are usually inserted in 
the newspapers when 'any addition is made to the 
population in Germany are so utterly different from 
the isimple announcement of such facts common in 
our own country — and, indeed, seem to be prompted 
by so little delicacy of feeling — that we should fail in 
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giving the reader a fair estimate of the morals hf the 
country which forms the theme of the present book 
were we to omit citing one or two more of tiieni 
here. 

What Enghsh ntother would like tire following 
coarse paragraph to he printed in the jlublic papery 
concerning herself at such a tune ? 

Sljc tcliutii) of nil) wife of a flirt 3 t)cvc6i) fliuioiiiKC moft 

icfpcctfulli) to «(l pavticipflti^fl frientd onP flCflUfliiitaiitcS. 

eifciiflc^, 15rt) Suit), 1862. 

,5(. SOSitifcOct. 

But if the above paragraph reads half-barbarous fronf 
Its want of shame, what will tlie decent matrons of 
our own land think of the following piece of brazenness 
in which a soi-disant lady rejoices in being herself 
party to the announcement? It is but right, liowever, 
that we should add, in all fairness to the otlier Eise- 
nach ladies, that the persons making tlw following' 
announcement were generally regarded as vnlgar,,up- 
start folk, and that the “ lady ” made her appearance 
at the Klemda Mask-BaU in a pair of white satin 
trousers which put even the comparatively-immgdest 
old German dames to shame ; so that the annexed 
indelicate advertisement of the Kreuzbeiners, pr 
Kreuzspinnes, or Kreuz-whatever-you-please (for we 
have thought it right to withhold the exact, vlwxq), 
can hardly be taken as a fair sample of decent man- 
ners in Saxony. It is well, however, as we have 
given above the rule among gentlefolks on such occa- 
sions here to append the exception — even though it 
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be that of a dunderhead doctor and his unrefined and 
urmonianly frau. 

Tjappi) (u'ltf) of a riocfn foil loc to omfcfocd tf)C f)oncc to fiicnt^ out ac^ 
OUQintancc^, onli; in mannciv to onnouiuf. 

*' r. yt r c ii 5 f p i n n c ant 9B i f c. 

(Sifenaif;/ 24tl) ^^ctoOci', 18G2. ^ 

• Tininecliately after birth, the poor babe is fed, for 

the first twenty-four liours at least, upon licrb-tea 

and siigar' water, for it is not allovred to taste a drop 

of ‘luilk d^rino* that*tinic; nor is it permitted to slec]) 

• • • ^ 
with its motlier, or nurse, at night, but is stowed 

away, generally, in a small clotlies-basket, with a 
pillow for if.s bed, after the wretched new-born little 
thing has been wound up in, Heaven knows how 
many ells ol‘ bandag(‘s, (rom tlie feet I’ight, and tight, 
up to the neck; as if it wTre intended to be embalmed 
as a mummy, and God AlinTglity had never designed 
it to have the free use of its muscles and limbs. In 
its swaddled state a new-born babe looks as il* 
it were onb of the young Car} atides with a human 
head on a shapeless trunk of stone. In the case 
of the lady first-above quoted, we must admit 
in all candour tliat the arms (but they alone) ol‘ 
the .infant Avere left free; for, as she said, her hus- 
band was a strange man, and would not consent 
to have the baby imprisoned, as though it were 
a chrysalis in a cocopn. .Hor such young babes, 
neitheiv frocks nor flannel petticoats nor ‘‘blankets 
arc ever made — all the clothing of the new-born 
infant consisting of merely a coarse linen shirt (about 
as fine as servants’-sheeting with us), the aforesaid 
bandages, and a little coloured-cotton jacket ; in 
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which state it is stuffed into a “ Kisseu ” (cflshion) 
or “ Sted'-bptt ” as it is expressively called oii» the 
Ehine (literally the bed into which new-born •chil- 
dren are stuck), after the manner of a watch into 

» 

a watch-pocket, aAd not half so comfortably as a 
young kangaroo in the pouch of its mo'ther. Tlic,se 
swaddled infants are called in Germany IVickel-kixder. 
In the confectioners’ shops there is always »kept a, 
stock of sugar images of babies so bound hand.and 
foot, till the mocfels look like some miniature casts 
of the corpses preserved in the nuimmy-room at 
the British Museum ; and these 'a^te sent anony- 
mously, as a refined joke, to any young lady oft 
the evening of the festivities immediately preceding 
her marriage. 

[On the next page is aft engraving made from a ])ho- 
tograph of such an image, and fro))) it the English 
reader will have a good idea of the barbarous juanuer 
in which^infajits are swaddled to this day. in Saxony.'^ 

It is usual, an)oug the richer folk of Eisenacl), to 
hand their infants over to be nourished by a wet- 
nurse ; but aniong the middle classes, who are unable 
to afford so unnatural a forni of hixmy, we believe 
mothers are generally in the habit of suckli])g their 
own offspring. The custom of foster-ujotho's, Ixnv- 
cver, prevails even with theyvives of the beggarly- 
paid officers of the Saxon arn)y; though yith the 
very poor people, such as labourers and the like, 
the cliildren are mostly brought up by hand, owing 
to the ill-fed condition of the working classes, and 
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the mothers having mostly (if we, as the father of a 
faAiily, may be allowed the expression) nothing to 
give 'them.” 



Indeed it is curious to note how, in this underfed 
nation, animals of all kinds are unable to suckle 
their young but a month or two after birth. We 
havQ, known dogs and cats whose milk failed them 
long before the litter had cut their teeth; and physio- 
logists will not in any way wonder at the statement, 
when we add that the only food given to these 
creatures, fitted with fiesh-tearing teeth, is black 
bread, sopped in water, or else sausage-skins; and 
that the popular belief among the Saxons is that 
meat is. apt to produce a decline in such animals. 
The consequence is, that never was .such a race of 
domestic animals to be seen on the face of the earth : 
cats with back-bones not unlike a miniature ridge of 
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tlie Alps, and dogs as thin and long-legged as French 
pigs, and as underbred as those in the streets of Con- 
stantinople. ’ 

Such a sweet and grateful sight as an English 
hahy, in long, free) white robes ; witli flesh as fresh 
and odorous as rose-leaves ; with cheeks like apple- 
blossoms ; with rolls of fat about its little neck ; a 
pretty dimple at every joint with handstand feet of » 
the most exquisite chubby symmetry, and its tiny nails 
like so many pinky little shells picked lip by the sea- 
side — is never to be seen throughout jiltby, barbarous 
Deutscbland. If there is a tiling"* we, love upon 
the earth, it is the sight of such little childi’cn as cafl 
only be met with in England. Our own infants we 
have danced and nursed by the hour long, finding 
a delight, far beyond tlutt of books or philosophy, in 
the unaffected, joyous laugh of their dawning affec- 
tions, as we tickled them under the neck, or played no ^ 
end of silly frolics to see the tiny creatures’ checks 
crease and dunple into a thousand happy puckers. 
We have carried them for many a mile through the 
streets, and found in the look of their heavenly, 
innocent eyes, the sweetest reward for the cranip in 
the arm they have given us. 

In Germany, however, babies are loathsome, foetid ^ 
things — rank with the sour black pap or goat’s milk 
upon which they have been fed, and offensive to the 
last degree with the excreta that arc kept bound up 
within their swaddling clothes for twelve hours 
at a time. Then the* heads of the poor things are 
never washed, and arc like the rind of Stilton cheese, 
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with tlie dirt encrusted upon the skull, till the hair 
difiel’S from the exquisite flossy tresses of our own 
countrywomen’s children as widely as the bristles on 
a pig’s, hack difler from the gossamer-like filaments 
of the silkworm. • 

' All the world knows what special delight young 
girls find in baby-nursing and baby-fondling; but 
though there was a young English lady staying with 
us, who wa;3 more mtfd than usual upon such subjects, 
she candidly confessed that she coul(f not, for the life of 
her, bring hersQlf to handle one of these same dirty, 
rancid Gei’man'^'ihfants. And none of our country- 
•sVomcn will wonder at the horror, Avhen we tell them 
that the cheeks of the little things arc as flabby as wet 
bladders, their skin as yellow and untouchable as goose- 
flesh, and that a few weeks lifter birth they look like 
little old weazand crones rather than babies. Let an 
English young woman imagine, if she can, the horror 
she would fbel at having a hard, rigid bundle, like an 
cel-basket, put into her arms to dandle ; and to be 
told that she is not to toss it in the air, nor to 
put it in her lap — since the little thing has no power 
of s^jrawling or kicking in obedience to the muscular 
irritability of its new life — ^but to carry it suspended 
hv one corner of a cotton cloak tucked tight under 
her arm. We never saw one of these same 
fa'tid, unhealthy-looking Wichel-hinder laugh, in our 
lives^. We never beheld one with rosy cheeks, and 
wc have seen many with face and lips covered with 
sores, till they were as hateful to approach as people 
with the small-pox ; and English mothers, who know 
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how necessary it is to be - careful about diet, will 
readily understand wbat the suifcrings of the poor 
little imps must be, when we tell them that the Gicr- 
man mother, or wet-nurse, at such times thinks it by 
no means necessary to abstain from her ordinary food, 
and indulges in pickles, and sour salads, and raw salt’ 
meat, and saucr-kraut, as though no creature was 
dependent upon her for the health and happiness of 
its existence. 

The swaddling-clothes and nightcaps are continued 
with infants until they arc nearly si?c nionths old ; 
after which the babes arc nn bandaged and left to crawl^ 
about the lloor, in merely a chemise and llanncl petti- 
coat — the latter article of attire being fastened over 
the shoulder to prevent it's being soiled — and without 
socks or shoes, so that the lower part of the body is 
entirely naked, and the lloor of tbc room stained all 
over in patches, wberever the child has been. This" 
state of barbarism continues up to the first yeai; of 
the infant’s age ; and at this stage, we have entered 
the close, musty rooms of well-to-do German folk, and 
found their baby, who should have been in arms, 
sprawling on the boards, without either shoes or socks, 
or anything to cover its lower limbs, and with merely 
a cold potato in its list to keep it from ciying. 

Again, we must remind the reader that we 
paint no highly-coloured picture. Such mamlers, we 
know, are so utterly opposed to those of our own 
people, that they can but appear as caricatures of the 
habits of any civilized country in the present day. 
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We assure English mothers, however, that we describe, 
ih ill the literality and honesty of authorship, merely 
the' sights we ourselves have seen ; and when we 
tell tljem that such scenes were witnessed in the 
house of a person who had passed some few years of 
her life in ilnglish families, om* lady readers will be 
the better able to understand how degraded must be 
the rearing of the children among the utterly unen- 
lig-btened German gtintlcfolks themselves. 

To take another view of the case : let us say that 
we spent the Ivirvest-home with the clergyman in the 
village of !^Ib^ira, and that it is impossible to describe, 
^within the bounds of decency, the filth in which tbc 
children of that family were allowed to wallow. 
Every one of them, wo were assured by a German 
friend, was contaminated Vitb the itch, their beads 
were encrusted with sores and filth, and their faces 
blotched all over with patches of scab, so that a 
person of -any refinement would as soon have thought 
of touching a leper as fondling one of those poor neg- 
lected little things. 

We should, however, in our asperity remember that 
suqji a state of things prevailed in our own country 
almost up to the middle of the last century, and 
tliat the modern fashion of allowing infants the free 
use of their limbs is, comparatively speaking, one of 
those innovations which superior enlightenment has 
brought about throughout the length and breadth ol 
our land. Indeed, we have elsewhere said there is but 
one key with which to unlock the mystery of German 
social degradation, and that is an archmological one. 
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AVe have but to read the history of the maniJers of 
our own country to find the Germans in the same state 
as was common to English folk some two hundred 
years ago. The eating of black rye-hread, for instance, 
was discontinued w^ith us as the staff of life as far 
hack as the reign of Charles IT. The usA of sugared’ 
condiments with meat was aba'ndoned soon alter the 
introduction of vegetables in the time of Elizabeth. ^ 
The introduction of newspapers, bigger and more.in- 
Ibrnied than ordiAary play-bills, dates *from ^(Juecn 
Anne. The decoration of corpses continued up to 
almost a hundred years ago. Lighting, paving, 
draining, and the supply of water by high service to 
the topmost lloor of the dilfercnt houses, are things 
almost of the writer’s own time. What wonder, 
then, that a land that is 30 many miles removed from 
the English centre of civilization and progress (as 
even enlightened Germans allow our country to be) 
should be found in the same state as our gwn people^ 
centuries tiack ? An Englishman, as he travels from 
his own homo, seems, indeed, to be reading page after 
page in the social history of his own nation, and 
yet he cannot help marvelling the while at what are 
the uses of railways, telegraphs, steam-presses, and 
penny postages in these days, since it takes so many 
years to make a semi-barbarian race keep pace with a 
highly-civilized one. 

A month or six weeks after the birth of every 
child the christening tUke.s place, and this is a cere- 
mony enforced by the law's of the country ; fn* it is 

VOL. I. K K 
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utterly impossiLle in Protestant tolerant Germany 
foi: ^ny person, who may liappcn to dissent from the 
formas of the Established religion, to go, as with us, 
to a public registrar and have the mere name of the 
child le|jally inscribed in the ofliciyil books. True, the 
tTews resident in each of the German towns arc not 
compelled to conform t6 the Christian rites ; but tbeii 
Jews are never elected tolill public oJlices ; and unless 
a person can produce a certificate of his christening, 
and after-confirmation, he is not duly considered in- 
capable of holding any situation of trust, but tlie 
clergyman can ^*eiuse even to marry him. 

This is a form of religious tyranny that, thank 
Heaven ! advanced notions upon such matters have 
• long ago, in England, blown to the winds. Suppose 
a Government clerk in ciir own country wore 
forced to give ]3roor of his conlirmation before he 
could enter tlie Treasury or Sojnerset House, would 
;>*=iot the grciit body of Hissenters among us raise a 
whirlwind of indignation about the heads of our 
authorities against such hierarchical tyranny ? And we 
must confess we think they would do so in perlect 
justice ; ibr what moral right has any one man, or body 
of men, to interfere with the creed of another ? As 
well might Government ordain that the peo]de were 
' to take pills at ])articular times, as to worship the 
Creator after this or that special form. Surely, my 
religion 'is a matter between me and the Almighty 
alone*, and righteous political ])ower should extend 
0 ]ily to a man’s duties to his' neighbour, and in no 
way interfere Avith tliose more private ties v/hich 
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connect every human being with the God abovd him. 
In free-thinking Germany, however, there is no notion 
of fi*ee-praying ; and the people bear with an amount 
of clerical imposts that would not be submitted to in 
our own land. Indeed, this legally-ordained christen- 
ing and confirmation of every person born and reareej. 
in the country aj^pears to us tlie same unjust tyranny 
as obtained in our own nation when we burnt* Hop- 
kins and others, sim])ly because *they chose to lM:)ld 
prayer-meetings at* their ovrn homes, and refused to 
take part in tlie rites of* the Cliurch ol* England 
once every month at least. 

Now these legally-enforced cliristenings (for therc^ 
is a fine of ten groschens for every day that the cere- 
mony is delayed beyond a month after birth) lead to 
many peculiar customs in-^the Tlniringian ea])ita]. It 
is the rule there, tliat any young woman or man who 
is newly confirmed mud become sponsor to tlie child 
of the first poor person who asks him or hor to do so^ 
What may be the penalty on reiusal we know not ; 
but certain it is that no girl or youth ever thinks ot 
denying the request. The common belief among tlie 
poor, however, is that if the young jierson requested 
slioiild object to fill the oflice, the cliild will either die 
or grow up sick and weakly; and as the rich either 
have faith in, or give way to, the superstition, consent 
is the usual practice. It is nevertheless by na mean^^ 
necessary that the well-to-do godjiareiit shoulcf accom- 
pany the poor child to the^altar — all that is exjiectecl 
being that he or she should pay the expenses conse- 
quent upon the christening, and present the chile 
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Avith {i cotton frock for tlie ceremony. The christeninfj 
expenses for a yioor child are 20 groschens (2^.), ho- 
sidec 15 groschens (l-s. (id.) to the nurse who carries 
the hahe ; and the payment of these sums after all 
constitutes the great charm in the eyes of the poorer 
glasses. Siich an institution may ho of use as the 
means of uniting the poor with the I’ich, hnt that it 
has no religious objed; with it is demonstrated by 
the iiict that godiirotherhood in Germany, as with 
us, is considered chiefly as a social tie, and one 
which enjoins the giving of certain presents at certain 
seasons to the'g'odchild, rather than the superintend- 
•ence of its moral and religious education. For though 
in the early days of Christianity there might have 
been some necessity for sponsorship, as a guarantee 
that the christened infant should be brought up in the 
new and more-enlightened faith ; nevertheless, in tlic 
present day, the custom has become obsolete, and tlie 
"promises made at the altar liax^e long ago sunk into 
mere li])-service ; so that now the office is considered 
to be fulfilled by the gift of a silver spoon and fork, 
in quittance of the pledges so solemnly undertaken. 

This same dcodand holds good in Germany to the 
present day — silver spoons forming the staple presents 
at the time of the christening. The Germans, how- 
ever, seem to believe that their sponsorial duties do 
not utterly cud here, for it is customary in Saxony to 
present The young god-child with a now suit the first 
Christmas after its birth. 

On the day of the ceremony the godfather is ex- 
pected to send the godmother a pair of white kid 
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gloves and a bouquet. The christening is usually per- 
formed late in the afternoon, and at the conclusioh ’of 
it, the parents retire witli the sponsors home, tO an 
early evening meal of coffee, cake, sausage, S(ti!e);-h-(aif, 
and salad — a feast being always given on such occa- 
sions, to which a number of friends arc invited, and 
di-inking and riot generally prevail iiig till a late hour 
at night. Indeed, we have before shown that’it was ’ 
in the heat of one of these saufe cliristeqing orgies 
at Mohra, that a descendant of Martin Luther’s 
stabbed a peasant, and had to fly the country for 
many years afterwards. How many’ godfathers or 
godmothers arc permitted or enjoined by law, we 
cannot say ; but we happen to know that in one 
middle-class family in Eisenach the sponsors of the 
ten children amounted fo thirty-six in number — a 
fact which will fully explain what a mere trick of 
trading for presents to the children is this so-called . 
religious ceremony in Saxony. " 

Previous to confirmation the neophyte has to betake 
himself, or herself^ for an hour after school-time twice 
every week, at the beginning of his or her course 
of religious instruction, to the school at which* the 
clergyman attends ; and for an hour ev'ery day for 
the last quarter of the year previous to their cxamii’ia- '* 
tioii. This is called the “ Gcod-stiinde ” (literally the 
prayer-lesson), and some have to attend it for two or 
three years before being confirmed. During th^ last 
year of their probation the' young people arc ex2)ccted 
to be of 2)articularly staid and solemn demeanour: they 
are to indulge in no games nor sports, and, indeed, to 
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abstcifii from all kinds of aniiisements wliatever. Im- 
nie€liately alter tlie final examination by tbc clergy- 
man: lias been passed, and they are tliouglit fit foi* 
confirniation, tliey ai*e directed by the Plarrer to go 
round to all their Iriends, the day before the cere- 
ipony, and say to eacli of them, '' If ever I have done 
thee any wrong, 1 humbly crave thy forgiveness.’’ 
It is usual at such times for the friends visited to 
give the young, people not only their blessing but 
a few . groschens, or some other present, into tlie 
bargain. At the time of confirmation the godfather 
and godmothef are expected to present their sponse- 
^Iiild with sometliing either in gold or silver. To 
boys watches arc usually given, whilst brooches 
and cuft-buttons are the ordinary presents made to 
givls. 

Moreover, when any of the godchildren are aliout 
to be married, the custom ])revails i'or the sponsors 
"to send tlioiu certain articles ol* ])late or furniture — 
such as tea or tal)lc spoons, or may be a Avork--ta1)](‘ 
of the more expensive woods. One young lady ve 
heard of having two and a halt* dozen silver spoons 
pres/mted to her by her collective godf'athers and 
godmothers at such a time. Again, we w^re assured 
that it is customary for the godfather and godmother 
to send their married goddaughter a silver spoon v/ith 
her name engraven u])on it, at the birth of every 
child. ’ 

Now, in the above customs there is a certain twang 
of primitive Christian beauty, but at the same time a 
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lar greater alloy of worldly interest to mifke tlie 
practice in any way commendable to people • of 
philosophic minds. Indeed, yon hear tlie (xCMnans 
themselves rail at the inconvenience, as well as 
costliness of the Aishioii ; nor can it be said to con- 
tribute in any way to Christianity, since hi no country 
that wc have lived in, did we ever iind a greater want of 
loving-kindness, and a greater want of heavci^ly faitli, 
than in tins very land wliere* siicli institiitioiLS for 
making Christians by political laws jircVail to.positivc 
tyranny. 11* the S(*hemo worked w(‘ll, sliould be 
tlie last to say a word against it ; l)\rt* seeing that tlio 
majoiaty of the men grow up to Ix' infidels of tV) 
low(?st possible stam])~tliat the churches on tlie Sun- 
day are destitute, at the same time as the lieer-houses 
are thronged — and seeiifg, moreover, that in the New 
Testament itself, there is no trace whalcver of either 
godfathers or godmothers having been instituted"'’ — ^ 
we can Jnit come to the conclusion tli^d this saiTTTj 
sponsorshi]) is merely a remnant ol* th(> dark .ages, 
when heathens and Christians were alike battling to 
have the inl'ant brought up each ai'cording to their 
particular creed ; and that at the present day it has 
sunk into merely an excuse I’or exacting silver presents 
from people who are Ibolish enough to undertake 
to perform an obsolete gfiice,^and thoughtless enough 
to swear at the altar to do cevbdn duties, .vdiich in 

Bingham maintains that »(.! living the first four centmies of 
the Christian dispensation, there was hut one sponsor for a child, 
and that one the father j or some one who had charge of it. 
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these Enlightened times they would never dream of 
canning out. 

Every fortnight throughout the year the christen- 
ings are published in the haby’s-pocket-handkerchief 
of a ncwsjiaper, which appears fqur times a week in 
'tl,ic d’huringlan capital. 

Such annoimcements usually run as follows : — « 

r ft * 

^ »• 

OottHicl' t(''c (.‘Olc'ioii of ® Ilf t ci<(i rt (' i*; c ft t (V) Cf i) oil t ia n 

^ t c I f e c t. 

W ft f a ft t c 1 1 ft, tfje littfc Ofliidfjtco of ?0i ft f tci’sX ft i f 0 r, OJicfiofaiif 
® i n 0 (' c It t c 1. , ‘ . 

?)? ft a ^ ft I c n a, 'flic ittcaitiiiifttc c()iit of Si'ctcvifft -Beni a. 

»i. 

Such announcements as the last here given are by 
no means unusual in the Eisenach newspapers; for 
though the town numbers but 13,000 inhabitants, 
we were credibly informed that there was scarcely an 
. unmarried servant maid or work-girl in the place 
who had ndt had one or two children. 

Nor are such illegitimate children considered in 
any way disgraceful in the town of Eisenach. The 
last announcemerrt above-cited is that of a work-girl 
who 4iad been recommended to us by those whom we 
imagined to be respectable members of the city ; and 
.wlron our Avife told them she was astonished that 
any decent persons could dream of sending such 
a girl into a household Avhere there were young 
people, the unabashed answer Avas, “ Oh, dear God ! 
Ave think nothing of such things here ; ” and even the 


* Baptism and Christeniiig arc but ouc cercnioiiy iu Sa.Aony. 
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young girls of the family who recommended the 
wench, had the impudence to tell our daughter that 
the liaison was in no way culpable, since the* girl 
was betrothed, and the couple were only waiting 
until they were rich enough to be married. 



CHA.PTEE IT. 


'to the G11A«VE. 

When we wc^'e living at Paris, a brother of ours 
happened to be sickening, a])parently for some serious 
^milady, and we wished to administer some liarmh'ss 
emetic, with the view of reiicving the violent ])!iiiis 
in the head from which he was tlien suffering. But 
on applying at the druggists, we were informed that 
it was impossible for ns to be supjdied with any 
emetic whatever without a doctor’s prescription. We, 
however, relumed home to our hotel, and administered 
a strong dose of mustard in hot v/atei*, and in a few 
minutes afterwards the poor lad opened his eyes, and 
assured us that all the head-pains had left him. (hi 
subjicquently calling in the first Mnglish ])hysiciau ot* 
the capital, he assured us that we had done perfectly 
right, and by such simple means had probably savc'd 
our relative from the m.ost vjndent form of small -pox. 
In Ibroign countries, however, where the people are 
always governed as though they were so many little 
children, utterly incapably of thinking and acting 
for themselves (and where it is the universal creed of 
Governments that it is the duty of the political an- 
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tliorities to take special care of tlic wellare of each 
individual — to appoint the hour at which he should 
go to bed — ^to prescribe the particular religion be is 
to follow — ^to select what papers or books he is to 
read — and, indeed, to act like old nurses, rather than 
as wise rulers, to the great mass oF the grown poj)u- 
lation), such absurd though well-meant restrictions 
as to the piu’chasc of the commonest mediciiH; gene- 
rally prevail. True, sick people' in Jhsenach are* not 
compelled to go to a doctor for a prescription before 
they have the right to ])urchase a dose of Epsom 
salts, for themselves. Nevertheless, it js forbidden 
for an apothecary, on ]iain of a ]ienalty, to sell any 
liquid medicine, such as a dranglit, to any person 
whatever unless they bring with them a medical 
man’s ccvtihcatc that such a potion is necessary. 
Indeed, it is impossible to obtain ordinary “ fly- 
papers ” at a druggist’s shop witliout a ivritten paper 
stating foil wliat they are intended. 

Surely this is the very toin-foolery of legislation, 
and no more fitting the oHice of a v/ise Government, 
seeking to train its people to habits of self-reliance 
and independent thought and action, than the snni])- 
tuary huvs of old which ordained what clothes every 
class should wear, and, indeed, what 1‘ood and drijik 
they should be jierinitted to swallow. Such stupid 
])aternal supervision is the great bane of all political 
regulations abroad. No grown man is believed to 
be cajiable of thinking or acting for himself, the 
entire nation being treated as so many children in 
swaddling-clothes, and the “ heads ” of the country 
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supposing* themselves to be the only persons who are 
fit tb judge, and prescribe as to what contributes to 
theii' individual welfare. In our land, however, the 
maxim, lias taken deep root that that Government is 
the best which governs the /e’^s^-rconsistent with tlie 
order and decent regulation of the community. iSTor 
do we admit that the political rulers of any land 
have any right whatever to do other than prevent 
the several, members' of the State from outraging or 
ignoring their duties to their neighbours. This, it 
is now admitted, is the true limit of all wise go- 
vernment, and'^that is merely political tyranny which 
fA’esumes to dictate to the different members of the 
State as to what is their duty to themselves or to 
the God who made them. 

But though in Saxony the apothecary is forced to 
keep such particular di’ugs as the boobies imagine 
to be poisonous (as if every medicament was not a 
bane when 'taken in too large doses !) always under 
lock* and key, nevertheless the sale of Morrison’s Pills, 
which are known to contain large proportions of the 
dangerous gum-resin called gamboge (and for the 
deaths caused by which many a vendor in England 
has been tried for manslaughter), is openly permitted, 
and any fool who wishes to put an end to himself by 
taking forty of No. I.- or No. II. of such balls of 
gamboge and aloes may do so without any jiermis- 
sion ; whilst the purchase of a common “ fly-paper ” 
or vermin-powder is guarded and surrounded by no 
end of legal forms and ceremonies. 

Doctors, therefore, in Saxony are a legally-enforced 
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institution. ^'hero 3 011 must be closed to de&tli by 
II (gentleman wlio is le^allv^ qualified for the office ; 
and, so far as our experience in Eisenach went, we 
sliould as soon have tliouglit of calling in an English 
veterinary surgeon pi our last moments as any one of 
the so-called ylr;:t in the Thuriiigian cap*ital ; for the 
English public can judge of the state of medicine in 
Saxoiw, when we tell them that barber-surgcctns still « 
])revail in the land, and that thelnav who shaves •j'ou 
for a halfpenny is the person who performs manj^ of 
the surgical operations upon the natives, ^.rrue, a 
physician is bound hy law to be* iJre.^ient during 
sucli operations ; true, also, that these same Saxoifl 
barbers have to ])ass a certain kind of anatomical 
examination at Weimar, as well as to pay some hun- 
dreds of thalers for the* right of shaving, cupping, 
bleeding, and amputating the members of the com- 
munit}". Nor must the Saxon barbers, again, be 
confounded with the vulgar chin-scraj)ers*or our own 
country ; for the one to whom we entrusted the dcare 
of our moustachios was not only a well-informed 
man, but a person as polite as a dancing-master, and 
almost a virtuoso in the refinement of his tastes. ,His 
room was decorated with the portraits of poets, not 
alone of his own countiy, but those of Voltaire, 
Molicre, and most of the. wits, of France. He could 
play the guitar and piano — ay, and sing as pleasantly 
as the renowned. Barber of Seville. In a word, he 
was the “ Figaro ” of Eisegiach ; and often when he 
came to remove the grey bristles from onr cheeks, 
he would stay, while we sat with the napkin round 
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our luAjk, to sing to us some of the simple Voltcslieder 
(national ditties) of Thiu'ingia. In fine, there was not a 
person whom we knew, during our stay in the eountry, 
for whom wo had so high a respect as this same Herr 
Bpcnglev, the harher-sm’geon amj. “Figaro of Eise- 
'n,ach ” — tholigh we must add, we would rather have 
trusted our chin than our limbs to be operated upon 
by hisf“ Messer y 

Moreover, to sliow the state of medical knowledge 
in Germany, Ve may cite the fact tliat, during our two 
years’ residence in Eisenach, a cou])le of imaginary 
mad dogs niade' their appearance in the town. AVe 
Aay imaginary, because, though the animals were 
duly inspected by the cattle-doctor appointed by the 
city, and pronounced by him to be in a conlirnied 
stage of hydrophobia, and‘ though the said insane 
hounds had bitten several children and no end of 
other dogs in their course through the streets, no 
hydi'ophobic symptoms were ever manifested by any ol' 
the .creatures whom the supposed mad animal was said 
to liave wounded. Nevertheless, the crier was sent 
round with a mandate from the ollicial authorities that 
all cjpgs whatever were to be kept within the houses, 
or to be taken out only mider tether of a chain ; and 
tlmt any person infringing the injunction would be 
subjected to a fine of 3^ thalers, or l(),y. 

Tills .is another of the absurd, though well-meant, 
I'egulatibns of tlie authorities of Saxc-AV eimar. Hup- 
pose, whenever a mad dog^madc its appearance in the 
streets of London or Paris, that* such an injunction was 
to be made, would it be possible for the police autho- 
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rities to carry it out ? And yet the cases of Ifydro- 
pliobia from the bites of rabid dogs are by no moans 
of common occurrence, oven in a city where •the 
population is counted by millions, and where the 
dogs themselves must be a thousand-fold more 
numerous than the rational animals in the Tluirin; ' 
gian capital. However, as an English gentleman 
who is forced in such a land to occupy .a ijiit on 
the first floor, cannot, for the more sake of decenny, 
keep an animal imprisoned there week’ after, week, 
we had to pay some six thalers fine for our hound’s 
breach of the civic regulations; foV *any one who 
objects to bribe these foreign policemen, must* 
expect to be mulct in the fullest possible penalty. 
Our own “ Spitz ” happened to have been bitten 
by one of the so-called * mad dogs that was sliot 
alter running through the town. Tlie consequence 
was, a policeman was ordered to visit the animal 
every day ,to inquire after his health— •as if the* 
official booby was likely to be better informed upon 
such matters than ourselves ! At length, how- 
ever, after the poor creature had been kept within 
doors without snilling the fre.sh air for nine tocqJcs, 
there came a manumiiimm declaring that all the 
dogs were free to go out into the streets once morii; 
for the civic superstitious washerwomen, who have 
the sway over the Eisenach citizens, seem to have 
some crude notion in. their pates, that if any symptoms 
of hydrophobia are to make their appearance, they 
are sure to exhibit themselves cither on the ninth 
day, the ninth week, the ninth month, or the ninth 
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year— tliougli such ideas linger in the minds merely 
of astrologers, herbalists, and servant-maids with ns 
at the present time. 

The main objection to such laws is, that grown men 
are treated as if they had no morp wits than children, 
and that a jack-a-napes of an ex-chandler’ s-shopkeepcr 
who happens to have been raised to the dignity of 
burgomaster of a city no bigger than a hamlet, has 
tlie- right so far, to 'interfere with the liberty of tlie 


There lyould” appear to be three classes of doctors 
*in Saxony, of which it is impossible to cite the pre- 
cise equivalent in England, and for each of whidi 
there is a distinct and special examination before the 
members are permitted to Jiractise either of the three 
forms of healing. The first is that appertaining to 
physicians and surgeons proper; for, as we have before 
said, no dfetinction is made in Saxony between siu'- 
geiy and physic; and for this class, so far as we 
could understand, a most rigid examination is re- 
quired, though, as a general rule, it seemed to us that 
the members of the German medical profession were 
as far behind the English ones, both in knowledge 
and gentlemanly bearing, as the German clergymen, 
who are mostly the, son? of peasant-farmers, are 
diverse from our own curates and rectors. The 
hea/ling art, indeed, in Saxony appears to be in 
about the same state ,as it was with us some 
hundred years ago. Herbalism, and curing by sym- 
pathy, and even by touch, are the vulgar notions 
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of tlie community on such matters, anti the apotlie- 
carics are about as learned as to tlie compoUn’d- 
ing of chemicals as a French sallivibanqne, and about 
as closely allied to educated gentlemen too; for in the 
town in which we liycd there were two such worthies, 
one styling himself the “ Palace Druggi'st,” and tlv)' 
other the “ Jhivileged Palace Druggist,” the greater 
part of whose chemical processes consisted in the dis- 
jjensation of larthingsworth of h’air /til, in^the manu- 
facture of fly-pa])ers, and the concoction of pepper- 
mint drops. 

The second class of medical men in’ SavQny consists 
of what are called IVund-arlzev (wound-doctors), thaJ5 
is to say, those who arc entitled to practise the r.r- 
ternnl rather than the hilornal arts of healing. 
The examination require’d for such persons is such 
as is enjoined for military bone-setters, as contra- 
distinguished from army-surgeons or physicians pro- 
per. Such' medical gentry can hardly be allied 
with the enlightened medical men of our »wn 
country. In character and manners they ap- 
proximate to the better class of English “ cattle 
doctors and though they are legally qualified to 
amputate limbs, when we tell the reader that their 
fee for cutting off a leg is but fifteen sliillings, 
English folk will readily, understand how with such 
means of keeping pace with the knowledge and 
enlightenment of Europe, they cannot possibly be 
said to bear the least semblance to the gentleraen- 
surgeons of our own land. 

The third class of so-called medical men in Saxony 
Von. T. 


I. L 
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has loAg ago died out in England. These are ‘‘ harber- 
chirurgeons/' of whose existence the striped poles 
hung out at our cheap hairdressers’ shops are the only 
signs left among us. In Saxony, however, these 
barber-surgeons flourish to the^ present day, and 
seem to the 'English mind as if they Avere the vivified 
fossils of some antediluvian order of creation ; for 
« in Eisonach, before a man is legally allowed to mow 
your chin of its daily bristles, lie - has to pass an 
examination before the Miiiisterium ” at Weimar, to 
prove his capability of taking up arteries, to show his 
anatomical knbwledge of the precise locality of the 
A^eins he has to puncture, to make known his fitness, 
indeed, for applying leeclies, putting on blisters, 
cupping and bone-setting, as Avell as administering 
to cases of suspended animation, such as hanging, 
droAvning, &c. Further, the Ijarber-surgeon of (.rer- 
, many, is allowed to practise even in cases of ]X)ison- 
ing. True,*' he is permitted by law to give merely 
milkv whenever any deleterious di*ug has been swal- 
loAved, and is bound to call in a physician in 
^ cases of emergency ; still, from the instances above 
cited, it Avill be seen how far the Germans lag behind 
the knoAvledge of enlightened Europe ; and Avhen Ave 
, ass'ure the reader that every such barber-surgeon has 
to pay, on an average, .from, 300 to 400 thalers, /. c. 
from £45 to £G0 sterling, to the State, heforc he is 
alloAyed to practise his simple art, the qiiick-Avittcd 
Englishman Avill readily .understand hoAV political 
revenue is enriched at the expense of the enlighten- 
ment and proper treatment of the people. 
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A curious custom prevails in Thuringia in cohiiccs 
tion witli the employment ot* medical men, and (^ne 
wliich holds good with us solely in the administraision 
of quack medicines. We all remember how the Earl 
of Aldborough was made, day after day, to return liis 
tliauks in tlic public newspapers to '' 'Professor 
Holloway lor some wonder] ul cure wrought either 
hy his miraculous pills, or aintincnt, as dhe^ case 
might be. . ' , ^ ^ 

Ihit, though sucli are the practices of’ unqualified 
‘"quack-salvers” who have no other means of making 
tlieir way in England, Avhat would thef enlightened 
])ortion of our countrymen think, if the medical gen- • 
tiemen allowed their patients to insert, in the public 
journals, high-flown pulls as to the cures they 
luid wrought upon them? * Such an unbecoming cus- 
tom, however, prevails in Thuringia; and over and 
over again in the course of each quarter, one meets 
with such amio uncements in the newspapers as the 
following : — o 

“Jou ttje = fcuci’c i au^ = life * tamjecouv,* Outamtci** 
accenu'Uif)cb/ = aub=comp(ctclU''fuccc’f?fu( rTiCcfu^V'ci'citiou pcifovmcb cu cue bauobtci’, 
fin) U'c to tl)C oenttemeu ?0?attl)cu§ onb ^ r. OJvcOncv, ouu t;cavticft 
tbant§. Itnbcr tbc ftilfut banbt^ of tf'C fomc o,cnt(cim'ii uuv:^ to uy a fiitccn-ycar-olb 
baiMl)tco pi’cfci’ocb. :irc feet ounclocy, bou'coco bounb in biiti;, tbc bcforc=naiiicb 
ncjulcmcn, not olonc ao ftitfut oiHTrttoro, but obooc all,ao ocon n'icnbtn, fonunabi^inv], 
anb ti’uftii'oi’tbo boctoi ’6 to oui’ fuffcrinvi fcltoin cicotiu'c^, to vcconuncnb. ‘•X^icu; e)ob 
fli’ant that tt)cfc acntlcmcn in fimitcii: cataniiticv fid; fortunate t^cUH'iv inai; be. 

etebtfetbt, 30t() ^unc, 18G2. 

Z I) c i c a c b c i* ' f a ni i ( n .S 3 i I U 

I 

Think of fine old Sir Bciyainin Brodie over having 
consented to the insertion of such a paragraph con- 
cerning himself, and you will he able to judge how 

n li 2 
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low fe the standard of German medical men, and 
how comparatively high that of English ones. AVe 
luq) 5 )ened to have once had occasion to apply to 
Sir Ecnjamin for his advice concerning a crippled 
hrotlier of our own, and though we went to him 
' late at night, he ordered his carriage out there and 
then, and visited the patient twice and thrice a-day; 
nor wpnld he receive .the least fee or reward for his 
services, simply hecause we and pur brother belonged 
to sonjewhat of a kindred profession to his own. In 
Saxony, however, tlie physicians seem to glory in the 
puffery of ne\ts]^5aper advcidisements, with the view of 
textending their sixpenny fees ; for it is obvious tliat 
if they olijected to sucli beslavering paragrajihs as 
that which we have given above, or the one which 
we now subjoin, such paltry means of fee-hunting 
must in a few j-ears be utterly unknown in the land. 


f *^01' ovci'otiou on nm uni'c, 

I)0lC iiibfctff ‘tn tfic name of tfic '.Jllmiaritn, in hiti) to the ccntfcmcn 
^(mficianS/ v. 'U' i tt(Minciv S'r. '?)? att i) c u§, anb ^Dr. 03 vc(mici> 
I)ci'c(n) ooentn, On Ocavti) tOanf^, to outfveaf. ‘DDuin tf)C''c f.cntlcmcn fev a (oim anb 
ftvoim life Oc t'l’cu'i’ocb, fo tl)at on funceina manfinb tlicie l)Clp may Oc fl)0U'Ci’cb. 

i)bt Icii, Ijcmcoer, bo me tOanf alfo one Inmoeeb fe:(om-fiti5cn&, of cicey ilanbimt 
in fociety, foe tlic*in*a(I*yom0lc»mayfi»ff)omn*tO'U‘3 oicat yaet«tafind in cue foevom, 
mitl) t(;e inmoft mifl; tl;at ^pcaoeu mid ctei'y*onc anb ad feom a life fate f(;iclb ai.b 
fovefenb. 

(^ifnad;, 28rl) ‘only, 18C2. 

t 0). !).MU*bovf. 


Before treating of the customs peculiar at death, in 
Saxony, we should here mention a practice of which, 
as it is utterly unknown ip our own country, it may 
be as well to show the working. Among the Thurin- 
gian peasants, and often, so far as we could leariij 
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among tlie citizens of the towns, it is the luodo 
Avith fathers, and indeed with mothers, when they 
have arrived at an age which unfits tlicm for tlie cares 
of tlie Avorld, to make over their entire property to 
tlieir children, and as} no law of primogeniture exists 
in Saxony, this is usually carried out by dividing tlieiu 
possessions, Avhethcr real qr personal, in common 
among the members of the himily. The' dijvision 
is made under a regular legal form^ rccognjiied ‘by 
the State, and by which a certain 3 ’carly sum out of 
the interest of the capital is reserved t(j the parents ; 
such sum being termed AUmculaiiom-riotd, or in other 
words “living monej'.” * 

The interest is generally paid by the members of 
the family on the birthday' of the parent, the custom 
being for the children to firing the amount in new, 
bright, silver thalers. 1’hesc are placed i]i a basket 
covered with fresh flowers, and carried to the dwell- 
ing of the parent, where a coffee-drlnkihg of the 
eirtire family is held, and large cakes baked to cele- 
brate the occasion. Such is the usual mode of pro- 
ceeding with what are termed “ united families” — that 
is to sa^", with those rare exceptions where the several 
members remain in peace and concord with their 
parents after such a division of property has been 
made among the children. . In all fairness, we should 
add that during our stay in the Thuringian capital 
one or two such cases came under our persopal 
observation. Similar in.stanccs, however, rve regret 
to say, are like angels’ visits — “veiy few and far 
between.” 
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For the history of humanity it would be well that 
such a provision led to good results ; but from the 
best information we could obtain upon the subject, we 
must qonfess that the custom seems to be fraught witli 
greater evils than benefits. For as a rule (to which we 
have above quoted a few honourable exceptions), no 
sooner is such a deed signed, and the entire wealtJi of 
the pj^rents made over‘'to the children, than the young 
folk b^gin to sec tliere is no hoplj, of reward by good 
conduct towards tlieir old father or moflter ; and pro- 
ceed to treat them consequently with the greatest pos- 
sible disrespect, if not cruelty. Over and over again 
*liave we heard of processes in the Justice-house l)y 
fathers against the children, who had so wronged them ; 

and we have before cited the case of the mother of 

1 

a Master- Tanner who had to take legal proceedings 
against her son (after she had assigned to him the 
entire business on his marriage), in order to obtain 
ten groschens, or a shilling a day, as the expense of 
hei* maintenance ; while the ingrate wretch went 
round about the beer-houses exclaiming against tlie 
extortion, and scoffing’ at the idea of having to pay 
his ''old mother two thalers ten grosehciis (or seven 
shillings weekly), when, as he said, God in Heaven 
knew, it cost him and his wife but a thaler (or tliree 
shillings) a-head every«wcek for their food.’’ 

Indeed, the ill-treatment to which the old peo- 
ple i are often subject, after making such a set- 
tlement, forms one of the s^iddest chapters in the 
history of human life and human affections. In the 
wilds of South-western Africa, we are told that a tribe 
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of savages exists on cither side of the Swakop’Eiver, 
who are called “ Damaras,” and who, according to the 
iiccount given hy Mr. Andersson in the narratite of 
his travels in those parts, “ liold that when people are 
too old to work, tli^y ought to die directly ; so if the 
aged persons are ohstiuate, their children help the»r 
into the grave.” “A standard joke there,” we are 
assured, “is for a son to pretend tliat he ’thinks his* 
old father is dead when he is only’asloep or m^itating, 
and to break his hack-hone with a stone.” In Saxony, 
certainly, such direct barbarities are never practised ; 
l)ut, so far as our experience goes, the chijdi'en, when 
tliey have got all they can from their parents, nc)t 
only regard them as mill-stones round their neck, hut 
treat them as if they had no more feeling than such 
mill-stones, and do all fhat cruelty can devise “to 
help them,” like the Damaras, “ to their grave.” It is 
the same, too, with the ATiy poor; hn* we have heard « 
young serving-girls, Avho had to contribifite a certain 
small sum out (.)f their wages towards the su])po>’t of 
a bedridden grandmother, say without a blush, that it 
would be a good thing when .the old woman was dead 
and gone — ^for what use was she on the face of the 
earth ? Indeed, as we have before told in the account 
of the Klemda balls, the mothers of Saxony consent , 
to become the serving-maids, of their girls directly 
they are old enough to frecpient the dances and con- 
certs in the town ; and the consequence is, all ^ense 
of respect is lost — ^tho^ children growing up to regard 
them in no better light than menials, and looking 
upon them, when they become too old and decrepid 
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for any other service, as incubi, whose removal is to be 
considered as a matter of rejoicing, rather than their 
death grieved over as a family bereavement. In fine, 
at the time of one of the masked balls given during 
our stay in Eisenach, a poor old creature of some 
'seventy odd years who had more children, grand- 
children, and great grandchildren than there are weeks 
in the ^ear, haj)pencd k) fall dangerously ill some few 
days before the ipasquerade was to take place ; where- 
upon the entire body of relatives, who had eitlier 
made up or hired their dresses ibr the foolery, raised 
sucli a hubbub of disappointment in the town, that 
wherever you went the wail was — “ Oh ! if the 
old woman should die before we have time to wear 
the dresses we’ve ^mid for.” Ami one little ape of a 
jevvxdler, who Avas grandson to the poor old thing, 
even Avent to the length of declaring, openly in the 
taverns, that if his grandmother gave up the ghost 
before the 'Sunday u])on Avliicli he was to appear 
(appropriately enough) as tlic ibol ” in some old 
German Avedding-procession, she should die Avith his 
curses about her head — as it had cost him not less 
than, two thalers lor his dress for the mascpierade ; 
Avhereas, if she chose to breathe her last on the Mon- 
day she might haAX his blessing instead. 

Such is a literal account of the state of feeling 
Avhich binds the two extremes of life together, in the 
Thuringian capital. It is hard to say as much of any 
foreign nation, but our bitt,9r experience is, that these 
same German folk are a mere phlegmatic sentimental 
race. They tell you, themselAXs, that they arc 
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specially distinguished by their Nafur-smn, thJit is to 
say, by their sense or love of Nature ; but this extends 
merely to a stupid and an unartistic admiration of 
whatever is green, and lienee tlieir love of decorating 
cliambers with all kinds of boughs and twigs. But 
of any of the higher orders of beaut]5^ as regards 
colour or form, not to speak of tlic dignities, graces, 
a id affections, or even tics of life, they to m 
as a body of people, to luive no inore feeljpg*thau 
so many gold-fish. 

At the time of death, as that of birtli, the ad- 
vertisements which arc inserted in tlie public papers 
are entirely different from those which are usual with 
us on such occasions. In the olden time, in England, ^ 
the rule was to publish inflated accounts of the 
sufferings and virtues of the deceased, and to con- 
clude with a statement of the amount of money tha 
defunct had Wit behind them. Thank Heaven, such 
unseemly public parades have long since passed 
away in our country ! In Grermany, however, we see 
our own people and our own customs reflected, as it,, 
were, in a distorting mirror, showing how hideously 
ugly were our practices, in moral eyes, some centuries 
back ; as well as how woefully this same educated, .ami 
would-be poetic, Germivi nnjtion lags far behind the 
advanced races of Europe. • 

If there bo a time at which the public osten^tation 
of gi'ief is more hateful than at another, surely it is 
at that solemn period when some poor soul goes to 
its last account; and every decent-minded person 
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knows *that at such moments the heart grows naturally 
dulnh with the overpowering weight of the blow tliat 
has Mien upon it. Indeed, it is a law of human 
nature, that in iill intense emotions the human mind 
is comparatively silent and secret— being too deeply 
absorbed, as ft were, with the storm that is raging witli- 
in it, to pay the least heed to the petty struggles and 
«vanities^of ‘the world that are going on outside of it. 
Hence, ^:e can have fio more faith in those who arc 
in the habit of weeping, at such times, in the columns 
of a public newspaper, than Christ himself had iji 
Pharisees, \xhol^o wont it was to make long faces at 
the corners of streets, so that they might be seen of 
men.'' Consequently, although we may be touched, at 
*the first time of perusal, by the peculiarity of tire 
death-announcements in Saxony, and liave our sym- 
pathies roused by the novelty and force of the phra- 
.seolog3^ used upon such occasions, we come at length 
to sicken over these same strong phrases of osten- 
tatious anguish ; and to wonder why people cannot 
retire to tlieir closet to weep and pray, rather than 
^ do so, at so much per line, in the advertising pages 
of a jiublic journal : as for instance, — 

^0 tr)ofc in cm foiTom Jnc tcMcatc tf^c niouniiiu] inrciiiccncc 
fiioUMt out* imual’^^n=^’c(ooc^ titac ton oftet* nineteen luccfC' fona of 

fieft'cb (^^vanlcntOQei) fuffcciUit, t()i6 J'oi) to a ('cttci* aftciftotc eattcb aium;. 
a VH*avf»^ foi* tl)C eomfovt of contotcnec. 
eifenoef), estt) OctoOei*, 18G2. 

^ ‘S D7 i e 0 r n i onb SBife. 

r ^ 

This, however, is one of the simplest examples, 
culled from the farthing newspaper of Eisenach ; 
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and we, therefore, subjoin another, which ft rather 
more intense, both in its parade of religion and* grief. 


03cb tt)C t)Citr) bccit i^tcafcb cd (icfaHcn) tn ii'ifbom ouc floob attb* 

nioft4)Cfiitifi;4'Ctoi'cb baunOtct anb fiftcc .^cnricttc, moinind/ nt 1 o'ctocf, 

ill t()C 20i ncac ef bci* ndc, to crt(i omai) to a Octta Hfc. ?)7otf)iiui (nit tf;c r;ci?c of 
on aftcv'incctina can, in oucitcco anauift) fd* t()i6 (ofi>, coinforl^ii^. , 

'Eo i’clatioc5 anb fi’icnbo me announcc't()i6 avicf-'cncnt (Iiauci’*faU) luitf) a ^yance 
foe t()cie amiafioc pavt^tafina in it. 

25o(fcef0aufcn/ 1 Itf) CTcccmOcf, 1865. 

Dfriciat ^(cccuntant, ^L'cbci* anj‘5ami(n. '• 

• * • jr * 

The Eiiglisli yeiider to Avliom such anhotincements 
may he new, may perl)aps he impressed with the 
solemnity of the terms, and think. n;c arc unjust in 
attributing anything like hollowness to the parade. 
But when we assure our countrymen that such 
announcements, in which the most absorbing grief is> 
set forth, are often immo/liately followed by otliers from 
the nearest relative, in wliich the public are assured 
tliat the business of tlie dear deceased will be carried 
on by tlie next of kin, who trusts to^ merit a con- 
tinuance of those hivours,” &c., and begs to assure 
the nobility and gentry, he is ready to sell at the 
lowest possible prices, as well as to defy all competi- 
tion’" — surely sucli indecent puliery at such a moment'* 
will open tlie eyes, and make others see tliat the 
death-announcements themselves are but the most 
hateful kinds of public aflectation. • 

Here is such an insfance’ and by no means an un- 
frequent one, in this land of paraded sorrow. 

*50 t()ofc tatmo pavt in oitv fovvom me bcbicatc t()C painfuC aimoimccuicnt tf)at out 
floob anb '5at()cv*maamit()c C§vocci*f O. 'i^vanbt, (aft niot^t at 12] foutn 

flcvt ()i§ life amap. 

Sifenacf;, 2nb DlcPcmOct, 1862. 

left ('f(;inb. 
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niiirc 3 tX)t rcfv'cctfur announcement ttjat 3 tfje management of m^ beat) 
^attKi‘*in4am'S h'Ofaltce'S anb lottcci) (nifincf*5 ffjal caiTO on, fcom to*moi*rom 
mccnihojhtpon mp omn anb fo(c account; anb unbci* tr;c 'Stem T)itr)Ci*to fnomn a5 
*. 3- <55. 53panbt 

it u>ii( ftitt be continueb. 

And here another : 

' » 

tbc mano pi*oof§ of confibcncc ff)omn to tfje bcab beft tbailfv. 3 bca fiicf) 
map alfo be c;tcnbcb to ir.c in t()C bufinefS 3 am about to conbuct, foe 3 fbali afmapS 

be an^-iou^ tbc fame to mciit. 

€'/ *■ <• 

\ c f m a n n ii b b c n f i c sj. 

V ^ 

We have now done with all the customs up to 

the time of death in Saxony ; and come in due order 
to treat of ^ tile death obsequies themselves. It 
is Misual at the last moments of the poor (and far 
more customary than among the rich), for the people 
to send for the clergyman and have the “holy 
evening-meal ” as it is called in Thuringia (or the 
sacrament of Holy Unction as the Catholics term 
it), administered to them. This costs but one penny, 
according to -the tariff of the country ; compara- 
tively.; larger sums, however, are given, in propor- 
tion to the means of the individuals. There is a 
^^imple superstition among the people of the land, that 
upon the administration of this final sacrament the 
patient must either die or recover ; and it is plain to 
tjre commonest logician that upon the horns of such 
a dilemma the fate of pvery, person must depend. 
One simple girl told us that she knew of a person 
whom ^hc had seen with her own eyes at the point of 
death in the Eisenach Hospital, and who revived 
immediately after the administration of the moribund 
rites. All we can say is “ God bless her for her faith ! ” 
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and Ave are perfectly assured that it was tfiis self- 
same faith, of the dying man which made him— as 
when Christ himself touched the sick — ^whole for the 
time being. ^ 

Immediately after death the bodies are washed and 
laid out by the “ ihd/en Fran ” (death- woman), whose 
perquisite it is to claim ^r&ry toIiHe doth about the 
body, at the time of decease. These* would ap» 
pear to be the gains of such 'carrion fqlk^n every 
land ; though people who trouble the’ir head about 
the why and the wherefore of each national custom 
cannot help wondering why the self-sjvme practices 
should prevail in countries so far removed froln 
one another. The hangman with us claims the 
clothes in wliich the culprit pays the last penalty of 
the law — he seizes upon the black silk stockings and 
black satin dress in which Mrs. Manning goes to the 
scaflbld, with the same alacrity as the nurse who has* 
smoothed your parent’s pillow at the ’last moment 
takes the linen from your dead father’s or mother’s 
body. Still such hateful privileges appear to prevail 
throughout Europe ; and we can only wonder whence ... 
they came. • 

!No sooner does a death occur in Saxe "Weimar than 
the information is sent to the " Lcicheii liedatfer’% 
(official undertaker, there being no piWate ones to 
plunder the relatives in Saxony), and he orders the 
removal of the corpse from the house of the family 
to the dead-house of the city at eleven o’clock in the 
night of the day on which the death has occurred. 
At that hour two men come to the house, bearing a 
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long ba^sket and lantern. The basket is half fiUed 
with hay, and in this the body, wrapped in a sheet, 
is placed with a pillow beneath the head, and so 
borne to the Todlen-Huun (dead-house) adjoining the 
cemetery. 

Those persons who are so disposed may object to 
the immediate removal of the dead body, and cause 
i^ to remain for three days in the home in Avhich the 
death to 'k place. As, however, 't costs a greater 
sum of money to be bTiried from the house of the 
family, than it does from the dead-house in con- 
nection Avith the cemetery, such an expensive practice 
is ‘indulged iir merely by the well-to-do. It is far 
more usual, therefore, for the body to be borne away 
to the dead-house on the same evening as the death 
occurs. A basket of Avood and twigs, as Avell as 
sufficient oil to keep a lamp alight during the 
nights till the time of interment, is likewise sent 
Avith the corj^e ; for it is the custom in this same 
superstitious land, not only to keep a lamp and a 
fire burning in the dead-house up to the day of 
^Jjurial, but to place a ring on the thumb of the 
dead t])crson’s hand, so that, if there be the least 
chance of returning life, the bell may be rung to Avarn 
Ijjie attendant, Avho is ever on the Avatch. 

In this basket of hay, >vith a pillow under the head, 
the corpse remains until Avithin an hour or two of the 
time gjApointed for the burial. Day by day the doctor, 
elected by the toAvn for the purpose, calls at the dead- 
house to satisfy himself that the signs of corporeal 
decomposition arc duly takuig place ; and Avhen he has 
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declared that the body is irrevocably dead, tho deco- 
ration of the corpse begins after the fashion of the 
country. 

Then the “Todten Frau” (death-woman) proceeds to 
dress the body in the best possible costume to which 
the person has been accustomed during Iffe. Wome^h 
at such times arc occasionally attired in white chesses, 
with a wreath upon their head, and otl>eis, of tho, 
poorer class, have black gowns and , shoes an 1 stock- 
ings ; while the men arc laid out in doat, trousers, 
cravat, boots, and wdiitc gloves. In one case, a gilt 
lyre was placed upon the breast, and A laurel wreath 
upon the head, to indicate the musical genius of th» 
deceased. Fven after the corpse has been "(/cjmht,” 
as it is called, no coffin can be fastened down till the 
medical authority has certified that the body is fit 
for interment. Moreover, it is the custom for friends 
at such times to send garlands and flowers for the , 
covering of the body, during the time that the coffin 
is left open for the inspection of the public, as it 
generally is, for an hour or two previous to the burial- 
ceremony. 

On the occasion of a funeral, it is curious to hear 
the comments of the crowd, as they keeii bobbing in 
and out of the dead-house, concerning the appear-^ 
ance of the corpse about to bo consigned to its last 
home. , 

“ Oh ! ” says one woman, “ it is immhr-schone ” 
(wonderfully beautiful) : “ she is dre.ssed in a' caj) 
with pink ribbons, and has a whole coffinful of 
flower-blossoms, and a bouquet in her hand, I declare." 
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Theh, if it happen to be a man high in the State, 
you ‘are informed as to Jiow many orders he has ou 
his breast, and so forth. 

Such is the delight, in this antiquated land, in the 
contemplation of the decorated corpses, that it is by 
no means uifcommon for the people to commission a 
photographer to take a literal portrait of their friends 
^as they appear when hiid out previous to burial; 
and 'thc^gh such .portraits cost a considerable sum of 
money for the Saxon people (from lEen to fifteen shil- 
lings), they delight to have the ghastly pictures, 
treasured ip the three-cornered cupboards of their 
i^oms, continually before them. 

After the public have been admitted to view the 
decorated corpse at the dead-house, the garlands sent 
by the friends are taken from the interior of the 
coffin and placed on the pall outside of it. 

Then comes the strange question, as to who is to 
bear the boefy to the grave r If the dead person had 
happened to belong to any of the “ Zunften " (that 
is to say, to any of the trades’ corporations attached 
to the town), it is the peculiar privilege of the 
members of siich Guild to carry the corpse to the 
gromid. If, however, he were a burgher in connection 
.with no particular incorporated trade, then it is cus- 
tomary to employ the bailors for the office ; for these 
people, say the citizens, are the most decent-looking 
amoqg the working class. . Tor such duties the price 
usually paid is fifteen grofchens (one-and-sixpence) 
each bearer. Moreover, previous to the performance 
of the ceremony, the coffin-bearers are allowed to 
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assemble at the house of the dead person, and there 
to be treated to schnapps and white bread as a means 
of fitting them for the labour. In the olden titne it 
was customary for tlio Thuringian people to expend 
large sums of money upon burial ceremonies ; but 
from the beginning' of the present century it has begn 
forbidden (for Saxon Governments mud interfere in 
matters with which they no possible moral ov% 
political right to mpcldle) for any pgrson to ^^ive.any 
funereal feast, or indeed for any one chiss to* liave a 
different coffin from another. 

Another odd custom witli tliese coffin-hearers is, that 
when young people are carried to the grave hy tl» 
(riends of the family, and they are unwilling to receive 
any remuneration for the office, they are each pre- 
sented with a lemon, decited with a sprig of rosemary, 
with the name of the dead person made out in black 
pins stuck into the rind of the fruit. This custom 
prevails at the present day mostly with old-fashioned 
people; and it is usual for the bearers to cast, the 
iiinereal citrons into the grave previous to the filling 
of it up. The symbol of the rosemary is, in a measure 
patent, but why a lemon should be given at ,such 
times, we cannot possibly conceive — esjiecially in a 
country to which the lime-tree is certainly not ii\di-^ 
genous. 

The coffins ordained by the State (for thp State, 
you see, must have a finger in everything)^ arc 
always kept in stock at the dead-house of the 
cemetery. They arc made of the rudest possible 
materials, and cost, upon an average, from 2 to 3 
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tlialer* (6.9. — according to size ; and each of the 
caupenter,s and cahinct-rnakers take it in tin-n to 
suppty the deficiencies as they occur, so tliat one or 
two of tlie different sizes may be always ready. Sucli 
jobs are considered as the best work that a master 
Wood-worker can meet with, sdeing that he can 
entrust the making of them to his apprentices, and 
^the deal boards out o^ which the coffins are made 
cost.litfJ}^e or nothingf ^ 

The .eip'eifses of funerals m Shxony are trifling 
when compared wifh those of our own country. A 
poor person cttei *bc decently interred for 3 thalers, or 
fi,9., and the richest burial liardly ever costs more tlian 
33 thalers, or 5/. 7)s. Itlnglish. The cemetery belongs 
to the. jSktdi (town), and ever}' inhabitant of the city 
has the right of being interred there for thirty years 
free of cost. Such tilings as fob'sen communes for the 
poor are utterly unknown in the land. The dig- 
ghig of the,g'rave is the sole expense that falls upon 
the relatives, and this costs 20 groschens (2«.)j Avhilst, 
if the friends of the dead wish to buy the ground I'or 
perpetuity, the cost is but 10 thalers, or 1/. 10s. of 
our money, for the fee-simple. 

Among the poor of Thuringia the practice of sub- 
scribing to the Kranken-und-Slerlc Kasse (literall}', 
*the “ Sickness and Death Fund ”) commonly prevails. 
The cost of this is 13 pfennings (1:|(/.) a week for 
those who wish to insure a thaler a week for twelve 
weelis during illness, and 20 thalers (3/.) to the family 
of the insm’ed person, at time of death. One-half of 
the sum given has to be exjiended in the cost of 
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burial, and the other either in mourning or as the 
relatives please. * ’ 

If, however, a person be so poor that his relatives 
cannot afl’ord to pay for the e.vpense of his^ being 
carried to the grave by the .meinbers of the Trade 
Corporations, the coflin is wheeled tlutlier in «, 
barrow ; whilst if the wrctejied ci’eaturc dies in the 
poor-house, and the friends 'are so badly off that * 
they cannot afford wen the cx])ensc» of a .cc^filn, *the 
body is sent to the University at Jena, tliertf to be 
dissected by the medical students. 

This is a wrong against the hclplessnc'S!!; of poverty 
which we cannot refrain from denouncing witli th? 
strongest ■|)ossible indignation ; and we believe the 
custom ])rcvails in no counti’y in Uurojje but in this 
same semi-barbarous Sa.xony. "With us, at least, wo 
admit tltat if there bo father or jnother, brother or 
sister existing to weep over the loss of a jioor relativ(j, • 
it is the baundeu duty of the State to ’sec such a 
body decently interred; and it is only when •the 
corpse is unclaimed, and no iamily-feelings can bo 
outraged, that our authorities believe they have a 
right, for the due education of medical men, and pre- 
vention of the desecration of graves, to hand over such 
unclaimed bodies to the surgeon. In half-civilized , 
Saxony, however, family ties and feelings are utterly 
ignored as regards the poor, and if the wyetched 
creatures cannot raise 3 thalers to save their relative 
from the surgeon’s knife, .they, who are the most 
superstitious and ignorant people, have to suffer pangs 
after the death of their parent, or the jdayfellow of 

.M 31 2 
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their Childhood, to which the ricli must he utter 

sttahgcrs. Indeed, we were assured hy one of tlio 

very^'poor of Eisenacli that such was their dread lest 

they or tlieir kindred sliould be left for dissection 

after death, that hardly^ a j)erson, however indigent, 

aJjstains from subscribing to the “ Sickness and Death 

Fund,” so that they may be spared the indignity of 

* seeing tlniir relatives carried from them in their last 

moments, to be. cut up at the • medical schools of 
' * * . . *■ 
the Saxon universities. 

■ € 

It is by no ‘means pleasant to live in a small Gor- 
than town ; for not only are you sure to hear of each 
death that occurs in the city, but the town-bell seems 
to ring out its knell in the afternoon of almost every 
day of the year. In .London, where a death occurs 
every minute of every day, the student hardly hears 
the bell, tolling for the many funerals that are for ever 
TOiiiP: on aljout him. In little Eisenach, liowcvor, 
whrcli is hardly bigger than the smallest metropolitan 
parish, the booming of tlie funereal notes seems to 
float through the air after almost every midday-meal ; 
and* yet the city-bell is tolled only when some 
“respectable” corpse is about to be interred, seeing 
that it costs, for dead citizens to bo honoured in 
such a manner, a couple of. shillings, and for gentle- 
folks to have a longer and louder peal, not less 
than, a thaler. And long before the solemn sounds 
swell over the city, the cpiickencd eye can tell that 
some poor creature is about to be consigned to its 
last resting-place by the swarms of men who make 
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their appearance in the streets in hats, whitll are 
worn chiefly on such occasions ; for it is the custom 
throughout Germany for the people generally, ta,wear 
only caps, or soft felt “ Garibaldi” hats,or stifler “deer- 
stalkers ” on every week-day — hats being kept* merely 
for Sundays, holidays, and funerals. Thc«conscquenc(J 
is, that as such head-coverings are seldom used, a 
person requires but one in tliq course of his life ; and, 
indeed, the self-samp hat passes froin father to soji as 
thougli it were sdme specially ■ revered ’hcif-lpom of 
the family. At these Saxon funerals, therefore, the 

stranger is astonished at seeing such’aki* assortment of 

% 

hats as he never before witnessed in the course of his 
life. Tlicy arc of all manner of antiquated shapes, 
and of finely-graduated shades of rustiness. You ' 
can almo.st trace the hisliory of the fashions in such 
articles of attire, as you look upon the diflerent odd 
forms of the hats tliere congregated. Some are as tall ^ 
and perfectly ^cylindrical as though they were bla?!k 
chimney-pots worn on the head, and many are much 
bigger at the crown than the rim, looking more like 
black truncated funnels than chajjeaux of the present 
day. Almost all arc either too small or too large for 
the wearers ; some brims reaching down to the eye- 
brows, and others being perched on the very top of 

the forehead. But such is the mania among the 

• •» 

Clermans for hat-wearing only on special occasions, 
that you have but to look out of your window and 
see the peoplo' — one and all — gentlefolks and journey- 
men — disfigured by their old-fashioned and rusty- 
looking “ beavers ” to know that something is astir : 
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either ,.a death, a christening, or a marriage, as tiie 
case, may ho. 

Tlic services performed at interments are of different 
kinds, ‘according to tlie means of the family of tlic 
deceased. The usual custom is, Avitli those who can 
afford to pay the clergyman for his rhetoric, to have a 
^ speech pro.nounced over tfie grave — the leiigtli of such 
speech and the con?pliments paid to the departed, 
depending solely upon the amouilt of money wliicli 
the Pfarrer receives. For a funeral oration about 
five minutes long, 10 groschens, or l6*.,is usually given ; 
i\ud for one a cpuirter of an hour in length, 1 thaler 
12 groschens, (or 4y. 2d.) is the cost, according to 
the clerical tariff oi‘ the country. But for a speecli 
that extends over .thirty minutes at least, and in 
whicli the virtues of tlie deceased arc painted in tlie 
most vivid and glowing colours, the Minister oi‘ tlie 
G'ospel expQcts to receive not less than 2 thalers 25 
groschens, or 8.9. Cul. English; whereas, if tlic holy 
man is to receive nothing for his duties at the grave, 
he mumbles but the shortest possible ]:)rayer ovci’ 
the poor corpse, and then retires with the greatest 
possible alacrity — to the becrdiouse. 

After the so-called burial service, in which turgid 
' rhetoric made up of the commonest possible platitudes 
supplies the place of Biblical consolation and solemn 
prayer, it is usual for each of the relatives and friends 
to cast a handlul of earth on the coffin — the grave 
being generally lined Avitli grein brandies of fir, aim 
tlie body lowered into it by (wliat strikes the foreignei' 
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US tlic most likleous part of tlic ceremony )> female 
attendants.* . , 

We have before cited samples of the ia Hated 
advertisements 'vvhich it is usual to insert in the news- 
papers at the time of death in Saxony.* Some 
persons, however,' defer advertisiim until after tlfc 
1‘uncral has taken place, I'or then hardly any one 
omits to express his thanks puhlicly to all who havg 
taken part in the ci^remony — from the minister tp the 
coffin-bearers — as 'well as to those win; hVihjj' llowers 
to decorate the coffiin — and even, in some instances, 
down to the idle crowd of spectatOVs* who generally 
throng to such scenes, rvhen they hear that the huriiil 
is likely to be a grand one. 

We noAV proceed to present our readers with trans-' 
lations — word for worci — of these, to us, peculiar 
funereal announcements ; for unless they arc literally 
rendered, the English reader will have hut a faint 
idea of the phraseology usual on such occasiofis ; 
and as they arc thus given in an English dress, 
the Carlylean form ol' the language will not fail to 
strike all those who peruse them. 

The tirst exani])le, given below, is the advertise- ’ 

■* The other expenses incident upon funerals are compara- 
tively trifling. At some burials the Currend-hoya, or church choir, 
chant one or two hymns over the grave, and this costs one thaler, 
or ‘i«. extra, provided tho whole choir take part in the service, 
and ten groschens if the half do so. Again, momimonts are 
equally inexpensive : the usual record of death in the cametery 
for the Bilrqers-leitte (citizens) , is a cross in cast-iron, for which 
some fifteen tlialers {jll. 5s.) is paid. 
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ment Cf a widow, who, it will be seen, has a 
good* eye to business, even through her tears : — 

3 to ntt tf^ofc ttiat to tji6 faft tcftuifl^Vlacc accoiiU'cmict im) f)uf6ant| ivf^o 
on tt)C 3i-b of tf)i§ inontf) o«ittcb t()i§ cni-tf) foo o bcttcv c;iflcncc, anb pavticutavti; to 
tfic r^onovcb flcntUmcn of tfic ffotino comoam) lo^o cacuicb t;im to tt)C giooc, 06 
»;([( (iS to SDir. 0upcfintcnbcnt 25 0 U c n t) a u p t fc^J (onfotatocp wovbS fpofcn 
at tt)C Oiiviat of tOc bcccafcb— n)()ifc ^ to tf^cfc, in t()iS mr), mp (;covticft t()anf6 
out»fpcaf, inpfclf l^crcOi) at tfjc fame time tt)at it t8 nip intention tf)c toocm 

OufittcfS of mp faintcb t)uf6anb to cam/ on. 9 inb it i 5 inp fricnblp prapeu to an 
Cyonovcb public tlfat tf)C patconaac aiib cuftom fo liberaUp bcftcircb upon inp biciTcb 
pactnee M)iil alfo Oc continucb in pact to me. 

5 \fcusbuv(V. 7 « OctoOci*/ * 18 G 2 . 

* a i‘ d a V c 1 1) a 6 a I j m a n n, 

'Il^ibom of ti)C ianbtoi'b of tl}C 0 olbcn 6tai*.'< 

(. « 
c 

^The next' introduces a small puff for the medical 
gentleman who attended the deceased in his last 
.moments : — 

2 Bc cannot forbeae out* bccp*fclt ttjanf-J^ no^onlp to t^c fHcocrcnb ^Tcacon QJilbci't, 
foo t)i 5 comfoi‘t»vkf) moebS at t()C ei-aoc of cut* loft rclatioc, but alfo to tfic otl)cu 
moucncL’S fov tl)ciu real conimifci’ation, to cA'pvcf^. ^uvtbcf, 2 'v. ©rcbnciv ml)o fo 
tvulp tenbeb tl)C bcpavtcb one in l)i 3 fiefnef^^ map be recommenbeb to all in fuffciina. 

* S'nallPf ml)ilc me miff) that @ob eocep otbeu familp feom a lifc-bavb blom map 
fbiclbr me beo feu tlfc fiivtljcu confolation of fpmpatbp. 

Sifenacbf 26 Samtavp, 1863 . 

I be familp 2\Mifr. 

The following expresses special delight, not only 
at the numbers attending the funeral, but also returns 
thanks for the beautiful “ flower- strewing ” {Blumcn- 
(jpenden) for the decoration of the coffin : — 

f i 

^0 all tbofc mbo out’ beat laft»flccpina bauabteo € 0 u i f a to bet* cavtblp eeftimi* 
place accomv«.nicb, me fap ouv inmofi tbanf$. ‘Sfje cveat commiferation mbicb ma6 
fbomn to u§ in tbc numbev joinina in tbc funceal pioccffion, anb in tbc beautiful 
f[omcc»fmcminci foe tbc bccoration of bee coffin; anb moreooci*, in tbc elevating orate* 
fpccvbr u&, in our beep anouifbf mu:b comfort jiffcrbcb. 

^ifenoeb, 9 lufluft 0 / 1862 . 


a r I a r t u n 0 anb 2 lUfc. 
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The rest are given as the ordinary annonnOernents 
upon similar occasions. First, from a v(ridower 

%o ad tf)ofc tm fncnbS mtio at tr)c fate fKatn; Ctem of fate (Oatt (>eti*of fcncit 
0ff)i'cffatc) r;a3 tcfaftcii me, in tf)e tcatf) of im; unfoi’actaOtc anfe, ftoob (n) 
me comfovtino at im; fite, anb mtjo, bo tf)ca* accomoani'mcnt of tf;c ftme upon (;eu 
(aft cavt()*iounKO/ (;aoc tn-oocb t()cie (oi'C anb.tci'otcbncf§, mo bccv'eft.'fc(t tt^anW. 

S()i*. 6c l?(ottci’()of 5.^ * 

(P.S. — The above inconsolabje geiitlemaa was re-married 
before we left the town — on the first anniversary of his “un^ 
forge table ” wife’s deat\i.) ^ ^ , 

) . • » 

Next, from a father who had lost his two sons : — 

tfje ()cat:to ffiavc-tafiiitij a»f){cf) fiieitbS anb vc(atioe6 tfje idncf6 anb t()c 
fiit'fcoucnt bead) of mi) ncm*to*t()e*(anb-'Of4'cafC'fionc tmo bcloi'cb fonS; foe tr)C 
fc(acc>eic() rnoibS t()at t()e veoevenb ((evaomcn utteveb ci'cc t()C svai’C of tbc fame ; anb 
alfo to t()e cent(emen coffin* beavei*?, aS med a5 fov t()e conbolcncc m()K() i& ci'cn notu 
O'tcnbcb to me— mi) tccpcft*fcU t()ant‘J. ^ 

S V i c b i* i ( () 05 c b a « c i‘ anb 5ami(i). 

It is customary throughout Saxony, to pay more 
respect to the graves of the deceased than prevails, 
with the people of our own country. ) Such grave 
decoration may savour somewhat of Catholipism, 
still, to our mind, it is a sign of lingering affection 
wherever practised ; and we must confess we know no 
more touching sight than some of the children’s 
tombs in the cemeteries of Paris, whore you see their 
little playthings treasured upon the headstone which 
marks the time of their decease. 

In Thuringia it is usual to visit the grave always 
on the anniversary .of the death, when, even the 
very poor manage to afford 2d. for the purchase of a 
fresh garland to hang upon the cross, or strew upon 
the green mound of earth covering their lost relative ; 
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and we^- never visited the ^‘Grod’s-acre’' (as the Ger- 
mans finely call the burial-ground) of Eisenach without 
beings moved by the sight of the different tints of 
these same garlands, telling one how long the departed 
friends Ibad been treasured in the memories of the 
living. Moi^eover, when we lived' at a house on the 
Schloss-berg (castle-hill, overlooking the cemetery), 
morning after morning we used to see a poor 
woman visit that .part of the ground appropriated to 
the interment of children, and tliere throw herself 
upon her knees, to breathe a prayer that she and ]ier 
little one might 'meet once more in heaven. 




• * 


CHAPTEE I. 

* * • 

OV THE SCHOOLS IN EISENACH. 

The schools of (Termany are famous throughout 
Europe, and, we believe, justly so. The genius o? 
the Gorman nation is essentially scholastic ; for that 
patience which is required for true pedagogic ex- 
cellence the Deutschers possess to a remarkable 
degree. Indeed, time out of mind, historians Ifave 
characterized them as ‘‘patient Germans;"' and the 
superiority of their school-books and philosophic 
treatises, as well as the devotion of their whole life 
to one particular pursuit — however abstract or^ how- 
ever insignificant (whether it bo the study of meta- 
physics, or philology, or the collecting of cock- 
chafers)— is due simply to the assiduity, the plodding, 
and essentially one-ideaed character of their natures. 
They are the tortoises, and the more lively nations 
of the earth, the hares, in the race for intellectual 
progress ; and we Ifave our doubts as to whether 
the ethnological “ slow-coaches " do not, after all, as 
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in the fable, distance their more hasty competitors. 
True,' they lack the originality, the invention, the 
spirit, 'the fire of English and French minds. They 
have never had any soul approximating to a Shak- 
speare, a Bacon, a Newton, or even a Watt among 
tliom; nor. Indeed, anyone comparable in wit or 
humour to cither Voltaire or Swift, Molicre or 
Butler (of dludibras celebrity) ; but, on the other 
hand,* how many wonderful critics have they given 
to the world— how many illustrious scholars — ^liow 
many profound philologists and mythologists — how 
many categoi;ic&l system-mongers — how many dreamy 
metaphysicians — and how many indefatigable col- 
lectors of insects, or pains-taking students of ani- 
‘malcular life. It is true, again, as a set-off to this, 
that the great achievementk of printing and the 
lleformation we owe alike to Germany — triumphs 
•that were almost coeval, and triumphs of such a 
kindred nature in their result (though utterly different 
in the qualities required for their consummation), that 
each without the other would have been compara- 
^ tively worthless — triumphs, too, that have done more 
for the advancement of human nature than any 
other two new forms of thought or labour ever given 
^o mankind. And yet these arc the very forms from 
which Germany herself ,has Reaped the least benefit 
of all th^ world — Germany now without a newspaper 
press,,an(l Germany now without even a creed. 

Further, this very scholasticism which is the 
genius of the present Teutonic race (if, indeed, that 
can be called genius which, in its highest excellence. 
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is but the profundity of plodding), is, in our bpinion, 
the real cause of the non-original, and non-invfeirtive 
character of tlie present people. The three greatest 
men of our own nation — and, perhap.s, the three 
greatest that the world ever saw — owed their great- 
ness merely to the overthrow of the schoolmisn : 
Shakespeare, who created^ the romantic drama, in 
utter subversion of all the unities of tinle and platJc 
belonging to the» unnatural dVama of the classics; 
Bacon, who demolished the old Aristotelian logic; 
and bTewton, who propounded a new system of 
celestial philosophy, and so put an’eyd to all the 
absurd hypotheses of the j)undits of old. • 

In Germany, however, the young are trained to 
such a respect, if not reverence, for the pedagogue* 
that your real Deutscher would sooner think of 
questioning the truth of Bevelation than of doubt- 
ing the rules he has learnt of the schoolmaster or 
the criticsi. Hence, lie begins life trantmelled, like a 
IVirkcl-Jiind, with all kind of a'sthetical, rhetorical, 
and jdiilosophical bandages, in the shape of scholastic 
dogmata ; and, consequently, grows up with his inentaf, 
functions crippled to such an extent with fownulse, 
that he is unable to run alone for the rest of his 
days, or to dispense with the intellectual go-cart i^i 
which he has always .been, taught to exercise his 
reason. , 

How ditferent .is a German schoolboy frqm an 
English one 1 A Tcutcyiic youth indulges in none 
of those athletic games or sports which constitute 
the pleasures of English lads, when let loose from 
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school. '' Cricket, boating, and even running and 
leapin'g, or riding, are comparatively unknown to 
them ; ‘indeed, the peculiarity is, tliat in connection 
witli none of the jmblic schools of Saxony are 
there to be found such things as playgrounds, to 
which the youths can resort for inclulgence in those 
boyish sports, which wc i^i England believe are as 
Ji^cessary fo't developing*' the activity and energy of 
the future men, as cveii the lessons* during school are 
for the cultivation of their intellects. A German 
schoolboy’s pleasures during holiday-time, on the 
contrary, so f ir* from being dicersio/f^, are merely an 
itiA‘erant extension of his scholastic studies. You 
will sec him on the half-holidays, or in the vacation 
time, with a gigantic green sandwich-box stra])ped to 
his back, on his way to the woods to collect jdants, for 
the completion of his botanical collection ; or else he has 
a long gauze net in his hand for the catching of but- 
terflies, so that he may fill box after box at home with 
every •kind of impaled ^chncAierVvtu ; or a walking- 
stick, with a hammer, by way of handle, to it, wherc- 
jvith to chip bits from the rocks, in order to add to tlie 
mineral fragments in his case of geological specimens. 
Indeed, there is hardly a youth but possesses a 
iviniuturc museum of some sort or other, consisting 
cither of tray after tray .filled with every variety of 
impaled cockchafers, or else of huge brown-paper 
books,, in which page after page contains some 
specimen of a compressed vc’getable, in the form of a 
squashed leaf or flower. 

It is this continued pursuit, indeed, of one subject 
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■ — tliat love of the pedantry of schools even ‘among 
children (to the ntter neglect of those sportive 
diversions which, as we said before, arc requisite for 
training youths to habits of activity and energy in 
after-life), that tends greatly to give the German 
mind that onc-idched character which, *to more (dis- 
cursive Englishmen, often seems to have somewhat 
the aspect of unconfirmed monomania about it. Fo* 
no matter how Icavncd a Germnn jnay be upon» one 
subject, he is as’ignorant as the sapient^pig Toby 
u])on all matters but i/ud one wliich he has made his 
special study. Talk to the profounde*st philologue in 
the country upon art, upon chemisti’y, upon politics, 
upon sanitary laws, or indeed upon the commonest 
affairs of every-day life, and you will find that he ’ 
knows no more about them than the veriest cliaw- 
bacon in England; — words, and the affinity of 
languages from Slang to Sanscrit, he has made . 
the sole piy.‘suit of his life ; but beyond words the 
wonderfully -learned man has positivcl}'’ not an .idea 
in his brain. To such an extent is this division and 
subdivision of mental work carried out in Germany, 
that as the little girl, who is doomed to pass her days in 
making pins’ heads, has no knowledge of pin pointing, 
and could not for the life of her make an entire pin.^ 
even though she has been some half-score years, may 
be, at the trade — so, Ave verily believe, that the pro- 
found Coleopterist (to whom we were introduced ^somc 
years ago at Coblenz), anc| who, we were assured, had 
been all his life stuclying beetles and cockchafers, 
would have been unable to converse, for five minutes 
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togeth(?r, with a man like Ehrenberg, the indefati- 
gable investigator of animalcular life, who had thrown 
his whole soul into ditch wuiter. 

Intellectually considered, tlie entire German race 
is but a nation of schoolmasters and scholars, tliey 
ar{} always efther learning or teaching ; and the Lord 
defend ns from passing a quiet evening with a real 
live German professor, for he is a bore of the largest 
possible calibre — after the fashion of "great guns” 
in general. ' The jn-ofundity of 'his prosiness is 
positively unfathomable, llis skull is as full of 
soporific sjiprtilcs as a pojipyhead, and ho is a 
spouting engine of forty-ass power at least. We 
would as soon think of reading “Paradise Lost” 
'through at one sitting, or of perusing the collected 
edition of Mr. Spurgeon’s sfermons, as allowing that 
extremely-learned, and not-at-all-lively, old gentleman 
r.to pour his molten lead into our ears — after tlie 
fashion of the wife who thus brought to an untimely 
end no less than seven wretched husbands. Gracious 
Heaven ! we once made a voyage from Delft to 
Eotterdam in a Dutch canal boat ; and though the 
loncswnicness of that journey still remains imprinted 
as the dreariest of all spots “ in our memory’s waste,” 
we .iwould rather submit to be dragged through the 
entire length of the wet highways of Holland, at the 
same tiresome speed, than be forced to travel over the 
ground in the “ lly wagon ” of a G erman philosopher’s 
train of ideas. A gi’ain ^of gold they say may bo 
beaten out into almost acres of foil, till at length the 
opaque metal is rendered transparent as gauze ; and 
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even so your true Dutch professor — with the’ view of 
making that clear which he fancies must he ohsctire 
to ordinary vision — hammers away at the smallest part 
of his subject, till his elaboration is about ,as lively 
as a coffin-maker’s clatter in one’s ears, and till the 
minutest particle 6f thought is spread out into a whole 
sheet of the flimsiest possible matter ; and the big 
boy ends with blowing a huge bubble out ‘of whatwifs 
merely froth at the outset. Like an actor, tOo, he 
can talk of nothing else but his own business ; and 
as the English circus-folk abroad never sec anything 
of the country or the people in which they live, 
beyond the petty circle of the ring where they hrtve 
to perfoiTu, in the same manner your veritable Ger- 
man pundit knows and cares npthing of the world 
about him — outside of ’the little sphere of his own 
studies ; the ' happiness and advancement of his 
own race, or the liberty and enlightenment ^ of» 
other races ' on the earth, being as’ nought to 
him compared with “ progress ” in the knowledge 
of words, butterflies, cockchafers,, or animalcules — • 
according as he may have devoted his days to one or 
other of such studies. For what are men -beside 
insects and infusoria, in the eyes of your profound 
German philosopher ? ’• » 

But, we repeat, this Ipvc qf pedagogy — ^this reve- 
rence for mere scholastic forms and book ^learning 
(as contradistinguished from worldly wisdom),, per- 
vades the entire German people, more or less ; so that 
it is impossible to sit in a beer-house for five minutes’ 
long, without finding the conversation turn upon the 

N N 
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beauties' of the DeutscJie Spmche. Either you will be 
infoi'ihed, for the nine hundred and ninety-ninth time 
since your residence in the country, that it is the 
most difficult tongue on the face of the earth; or 
else, that it contains so many thousand more words 
th£vi English— a couple of statements that are alike 
untrue ; for not only is the Welsh “ GrammatUc " a 
hundredfold" more complex than the German or even 
the Greek, but there a're nearly double the number ol 
words in* Vvebster’s Dictionary that' are to be found 
in Adelung’s Worte'rhach. Indeed, it is obvious that 
a language like English, which is made up of at 
leffst five others (the Celtic — the Latin— tlie Anglo- 
Saxon — the Scandinavian and the Norman) should 
contain more synonymous terms than a simple xni- 
mixed tongue, such as German is ; so that an English 
author has the power of writing in two entirely distinct 
•forms of speech — Sax on- English or Latin-English — 
just as he plevises. 

“How would you translate into Saxon-English,” 
said an Oxford Professor, renowned for the J olmsonian 
...character of his sentences, to Alfred Kemble, the 
grcat‘Saxon scholar, “ the Latin-English phrase ‘ the 
impenetrability of matter ’ ? ” “ Why, sir, I shoidd 
^.ay,« replied the translator of “ Eeowulf,” “ the uii- 
thoroughfareableness of, stu^,” and surely the two 
expressions are as fundamentally difierent in the radi- 
cals uged as the talk of the Aztecs from that of the* 
Bosjies. , 

Now, that this double mode of expression is not 
possible in a language which is comparatively pure and 
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iinmixed, like German, an Englishman is unpleasantly 
reminded, shortly after his residence in Eeutschland, 
by hearing the ladies speak in public of their “’sweat- 
ing;” there being no such synonym as “ pei’sjjiration ” 
to bo found in that tongue. Indeed, it is owing to 
this want of two different terms derived’ from diverse 
sources, to express the sam^ idea, that the language of 
German ladies sounds often 'so utterly nliladylike t6 
English people. Eor when, owing to the simplicity of 
the speech, it is impossible to choose between *a coarse 

and a relined Avord for the same ‘meanin<; — as with 

• > ® 

“ spit ” and “ expectorate,” or “ smell * and “ stink,” 
or “ lie ” and “ story ” in English — it certainly ddes 
seem somewhat slroiit/ to English minds, at first, to 
hear a damsel in polite society tell a gentleman “ he’s 
a liar,” or talk of somctfiing “ stinking,” in the most 
unblushing manner. 

Moreover, the very difficulty of the •language, of 
which the Germans are so proud, is by no moans a 
recommendation to our minds ; and fine and striking 
as are many of the compound German words — as for 
instance, their term Hhoic-holy {Svh(‘inhciUg(-\ for 
hypocrite — Bnnkcl>iiuinter (men of darkness) for bigots 
— TIarm-joy {Shade ufreudi^ for delight in the misfor- 
tunes of others — FUllertcoclce^ (literally the spangled 
week), for the Honeymoon— and Tilind-toorh for delu- 
sion or show; nevertheless, it is but sor:^y gram- 
matical foppery to be forced to read on in German 
literature, for Heaven knows how many lines, before 
you come to the verb, which is necessary to unlock 

N N 3 
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the mea'iiing of the whole long-winded sentence, and 
which is, almost invariably, placed at the end — in 
affectation of the Latin form of composition. 

But that such a roundabout method was not proper 
to the ancient Teutonic dialect we may see by the 
follpwing interlinear translation of a passage from the 
old Saxon chronicle. 

'-f a 

‘‘ Dcccxci. — Here for se here 

Annq 861. *At this time fared* (went forth) the army 
easfy and Earnwidf cjjning (jefeaht wUh tlioini rmde-here 
east, and Earnwulf the King fought with the riding-army (cavalry) 
(Br tha scipa^^comon, and Ea>il-Franciim, and Seaxum^ 
ere^- the ships came with the East Francs, and Saxons, 
and Bcepernmy and hine pef j/nnle'' 
lind Bavarians, and put them to flight. 

The construction of the sentence above given, 

though written just upon a thousand years ago, is, as 
tiearly as possible, that of our own language at the 
present day. ' At a later period, however, as in the 
Laws’ of King Edgar, it will be found that the 
modern inverted German form had come into use. 

“ We Icerath that cell Crislen man his hearn to 

Wo order that each Christian man his children to 

Christendome geornlice locenig^ and him Paternoster 
Christianity earnestly accustom, and him the Paternoster 
and Cred-'m tceceP 
and the Creed teach. 

Let US now collate the above old form of sentence 
with the scholastic style of composition at present 
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popular in Germany ; and thus let the reader see to 
what incomprehensible lengths this rigmarole method 
of construction has been carried, even by the teachers 
to whom the youth of Deutschland have todook for 
their grammatical education. Tlie example chosen 
is a passage taken from the essay prefixed to the Ifist 
report upon the city schoolsj of Eisenach, and is from 
the pen of the head-master or director himself — sucli 
essay being entitled “ Ecmarks, principally upon the 
Method of Instruction, and sjiccially upon tlie Geo- 
metrical Form of it.” 

?DM)t tet unb ^c§ in ^cl•fc^^cn teknben itnb mcr'ciTtcn Ok^^lnfcn?, auf 

Oivunttngc tcu ^icfuntcn 5\lu’i)crC>iihmo «nb beS niatciicdcn '•Bo()t&cfi'ubcn5*5U 
ben ^?6f)cn bcc flttlut)a’cliiii6fcn unb alUicmcin dciftidcn ’^.^i(bun^i, jum vein Qjeifti* 
0 cn ( 5 )cnufS unb ©liut empcvjufteifien, on JveWien olle ‘3)ienKl)cn ^()ei( t)okn iollen, | 
M 'BoUen bee unb bo§ 6tvc0cn nod) Bol)i'()cit (oiTcn fid) ebenfcivenid 
beiuoltiocn, of§ luic fid) bie bilbenbe ilioff unb bie tn‘Octifd)C 6eitc beb motbemotifd)* 
tiatuv*n)iffenfd)oftttd)en UntevvifbK' uevfenncn idiTt'' (p. 1). 

Of this the following is a word-for-word transla- 
tion : — 

“ The power of Time, and of in-the-same-living- 
and-moving Thought, upon the groundwork of a 
healthy body-constitution and material well-being, to 
the height of moral religious and general holy educa- 
tion, to pure and sacred enjoyment and happiness 
upwards-to-mount, in which all mankind part take 
should, the managing of the Ideas and the striving' 
after truth let themselves just as little be controlled, 
as the educating power and the practical/ side of 
mathematical-natural-philosophical Instruction * lets 
itself be mistaken.” , * 

Now, we will undertake to sit out an entire lecture 
by this same most perspicuous of pedagogues, if any 
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English reader can be found capable of extracting 
the 'least grain of sense out of the above literary 
hotch-potch. Tom Hood used to say that to digest a 
German .dinner, in which the order of the courses is 
more or less reversed, you ought to stand upon your 
head-; and so with a profound German sentence libe 
the above, an Englishman’s brains require to bo 
thrncd topsy-turvy in order to make head or tail out 
of it. ' Let U.S, however, endeavour to put the pieces of 
the disjointed puzzle into something like fitness ; and 
then see whether the German schoolmaster has not 
himself been» so utterly lost in the maze of his own 
lofig-winded words, and got his thoughts so entangled 
,in the complicated web of the literary mingle- 
mangle, that — as with the tower of Label itself — 
the ambitious structure is left unfinished, owing to tlic 
confusion of the speech during the elaboration of it. 

• “ The power of Time — and of Thought living and 
moving in the same — (formed upon the grCTundwork of 
a healthy bodily-constitution and physical welfare, and 
carried to the height of a religiously -moral and gene- 

• ral holy education), to ascend to that pure and sacred 
enjoyment and happiness in which all mankind should 
participate — the government of the ideas and the 
Gccking after truth admit of being regulated, only 
just as little as the eduoatiug power and the practical 
part of l^ie instruction in the mathematics of natural- 
philosophy come to be mistaken.” 

But even now that the words are arranged in 
something like the natural order of the thoughts, it 
is hardly possible to connect any meaning with the 
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incolierent rubbish of such pure scholastic BhtJierim- 
skile. In the first place, who ever heard of thought 
living and moving and loebenden) in any time? 
Then “ the power of time and tliought to pcend to 
pure and sacred enjoyment and happiness ” is surely 
a choice specimeh of what the Germans themselves 
call Worfschwallerei (literally “ word-niultitudinous- 
ness,” or rhetorical fustian) ; for how* can “ Tirfte 
have power to rise to pure Anddioly jdeasure ? — as 
well might we talk of Time going uj) in a? balloon ! 
Besides, the sentence here is unfinished ; there is no 
verb to the noun : “ the power of ^irnc and thought 
to ascend to pure and holy enjoyment,” says "the 
grandiloquent Director Lorey. “ Well, what of 
it ? ” says the reader. “ What have you to predicate 
concerning this wonderful power ? ” inquire such as 
have some slight sense of reason and grammar in 
their pates. Tlie paralogistic director, however, affirms 
notliing whatever of this same “ Ilaclit dcr Zeit 
und des Gedankens” — he doesn’t even treat us “to the 
platitude of “ is well known,” or “ will be generally 
admitted,” by way of conclusion ; but proceeds, 
straightway, without giving the least heed to the 
completion of the previous sentence, to the construc- 
tion of another, which, though separated front the 
first only by a comma„is, at the same time, a totally 
distinct one — telling us “ the government oJ‘ the ideas 
and the seeking after truth admit of being cultivated, 
only just as little as the educating power and the 
practical part of the instruction in the mathematics 
of natural-philosophy comes to be mistaken,” — a 
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passage in wliiclx we hardly know whether the gram- 
mar ‘Or the sense is the more defective. For instance, 
in the ‘first place we are told that the government 
of the ideas and the seeking after truth admit 
(lassen sich^, the verb here being in the plural ; and 
thejxa line or ‘two afterwards we ha'^e ‘Hhe educating 
power the practical part of the instruction comen 
tc he mistaken {verkenmn Umi), with the verb now 
in the singular. Moreover, tlic logic of the sentence 
is in precisely the same wild state of confusion as 
the grammar itself"; e. g. “ the government of the 
ideas, &c., adi,nic'of being regulated on/g just as little 
as I {ehensowenig als wie) the educating power, &c., 
comes to be misapprehended ” — whci'cas it is obvious 
lhat the sapient pig" meant that the «/ore the edu- 
cating 2)0 wer comes to bo niisaj^i^rchended, the less 
does the government of the ideas admit of being 
enforced. With a fine pers2)icacity of cxinession, 
however, the schoolmaster says the very contrary 
to what he means — telling us that just as little as 
the one comes to be misunderstood, even so little does 
^the other admit of being carried out. 

In the course of our literary exjierience, we can 
safely say, wo never met with so many blunders 
c^^ammed, with such wonderful left-handed dexterity, 
into so few lines — ^blundprs S9 cgi-egious and of such 
diverse kinds — ^Idunders violating not alone the com- 
monest ru\es of grammar, but the commonest forms 
of common sense ; and thgse from the pen of the 
principal master of the principal school belonging to 
the principal city of Thuringia ; and prefixed, more- 
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over, to a report that cannot be said to ha^e been 
written in hot haste — as if it were the work of 'feOme 
journalist, scribbling at midnight, for some L'ondon 
daily newspaper ; but deliberately composed^ and as 
deliberately published, by way of a grand flourish of 
trumpets, to herald the half-yearly accounts of tiie 
progress of the town schools under the charge of the 
writer.'^' * * » 

Nor are the long-winded, irivolved, and inverted 
sentences of moefern German composition the sole 
matters of offence to the literary taste of one ac- 
quainted with the simplicity of the* Old Saxon and 
Gothic tongues, t Further, the multiplicity of grai\i- 
matical forms with which the language is overlaid 
is anything but a recommendation to our minds — 
believing as we do that* there is no form of si^eech, 
ancient or modern, which is in any way comparable 
to English, solely on account of its having discarded* 
the greater part of the lumbering machinery of con- 
jugations, declensions, and genders, in which the 
grammarians of old were wont to delight. For, as it 
was impossible for a language made up of no less 
than five other different ones to have incorporated as 
many distinct forms of grammar into the one compo- 
site speech ; so it became a necessity that the wholg 

* Kurze Nachrichten ilher die Selmndarschide^ die erste und zweite 
Burgerschule zu Eisenach vom Director A. Lorey, Osten^ 1803. 

f It may bo mentioned, merely to show the author’s fiti^oss for 
dealing with this part of the subject, that when the editor of 
Punchy in his younger days, lie published, in that periodical, 
certain translations into Anglo-Saxon of the most popular of the 
English songs. 
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of the teamed lumber should in a measure be got rid 
of, and that our people should revert to the natural 
and simple method of putting the several signs of the 
cases of nouns and tenses of verbs outside of them 
in the shape of auxiliaries rather than appending them, 
as pf old, to the radicals Ihemselves,' Again, in doing 
away with the absurd declension of the article, and 
the equally-absurd genders of nouns expressive of 
inanimate things, what immense simplicity has been 
gained, anu how infinitely more rational, as well as 
less puzzling, is English than German in this respect ! 
Here, for in^t^fnee, are a few absurdities concerning 
tlw use of that plaguy der, die, and das, which it 
requires years to understand, in the G erman language. 


Masculine. 

Feminine. ,, 

Neuter. 

Der Motid 

Die Honae 

Das Licht 

(The moon) 

(The sun) 

(The light) 

Der Illtivinel 

Jde Erde 

Das 

(The heaven), 

(The earth) 

(The water) 

Der Monat 

Die ^yoche 

Das Jahr 

('fhe month) 

(The week) 

(The year) 

Der FI ass 

Die See 

Das Meer 

(The river) 

(The lake) 

(The sea) 

Difr Ktise 

Die Bxitter 

Das Brod 

(The cheese) 

(The butter) 

(The bread) 

Der Berg 

Die Wiese 

Das Thai 

(The mountain) 

(The meadow) 

(The valley) 

Der Padduig 

Die Sappe 

Da^ Fleisch 

(The pi\‘iding) 

(The soup) 

(The meat) 

Def^ Bleistift 

Die Tinte 

Das Papier 

(The pencil) 

(The inkj 

(The paper) 

Der Rauch 

Die Flamnie 

Das Fewer 

(The smoke) 

(The flame) 

(The fire) 
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Masculdie. 

Feminine. 

Neuter. • 

Der Rock 

Die Veste 

Dusi llemd » , 

(Tlic coat) 

(The waistcoat) 

(The shirt) 

Der Liiffell 

Die Gahel 

Das Messer 

(The spoon) 

(The fork) 

(The kiufe) 

Der Ra/iin 

Die Molkeii 

Das Gerlnnen 

(The cream) 

(The whey) 

(The curd) 

Der Wein ' 

Die Milch 

Das Dier 

(The wine) 

(The mgk) 

(The beer) 

Der Vogel 

• 

Die h^chhftige 

Das Tiller 

(The bird) 

(The snake) 

(The beast) ’ 

Der Krug 

Die Tdfiee 

* * j 

Das 1iei*keii 

(The jug) 

(The cup) 

(The basin) 

Der Eitnur 

Die OeJte 

^Das Fass 

(The pail) 

(The tub) 

('the butt) 

Der Ddu'tii 

Die Jlluhie 

Das Gras 

(The tree) 

(The llower) 

(The grass) 

Der Anftmg 

Die^Milte 

Das Etule 

(The beginning) 

(The middle) 

(The end) 


The above list miglit be stretclied out almost to, 
the crack of doom. The oxaiujdos we have given, 
however, will be sufficient to show the utter absurdity 
of the system ; since, to detect the folly of it, the * 
reader has but to glance his eye across the preceding 
columns, and to ask himself, as he reads lincj after’ 
line, why, in the name of common sense, the heaven 
should be masculine, the earth feminine, and the i^ater 
neuter ; or, a sijoon masculine, a fork feminine, and a 
hnife neuter ; or xcine masculine, milk feminine, and 
leer neuter ; and, moreover, to think of tile infinity 
of bother there must be to fix such silly distinctions 
in the brain, so as to avoid the flagrant grammatical 
error of applying the masculine ai’ticle to a till when 
it really belongs to the feminine gender ; or, vice versa, 
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speaking* of a pail as if it were of the same sex as a 
womafxi, instead of describing it more properly as 
being of the male species ! And yet such learned 
nonsense is an essential form of that language which 
the scholastic books of Germany delight to tell you 
is tjie finest on the face of the earth ! ! 

We should remember, however, that the greater 
part of English is but German improved ; that is to 
say, German stripped of its grammatical foolery and 
absurd inflectional difficulties ; and hence, possessing 
all the natural force*, without the scholastic trammels, 
of the modern Teutonic form of speech. We should 
bear in mind, too, that English is even something 
more than this — that it contains within itself a large 
proportion of the Norman vocabulary, besides many 
fine radical words that still bear evidence of the 
intermixture of the Scandinavian and Celtic dialects 
with the rest.* What wonder, then, that English 

* The influence of the fine old Celtic languages, not only 
upon our tongue, but upon almost all the European forms of 
speech, is but little known to etymologists. German philologues 
indeed utterly ignore this source of verbal knowledge ; and yet 
there is no doubt that from Owen Pugh’s Welsh Dictionary, 
together with that of the Gaelic Society, a deeper insight can be 
obtained into the structure of the English, the Teutonic, and, 
indeed, the Latin and French languages, than through the 
Gothic, the Anglo-Saxon, the Icelandic, or by any other channel. 
In the knowledge of the origin of prefixes, affixes, and radicals, 
of course tl\e greater part, if not the whole, of etymological 
science is contained ; and, as regards the former, Owen Pugh’s 
dictionary enables us to discover, that certain initial letters of 
supposed monosyllabic roots were originally prefixes, which, in 
the course of years, have become contracted into a single con- 
sonant, e. g. : — 

Scribe, — Welsh, ysgriv, a writing, from criv, a mark, criviaw, to 
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should be destined, as it assuredly is, to becdme, ere 
many centuries are past, the universal langua'^e of 

cut, to grave, which latter term is connected with the Irish 
reabam, to rive, rip (Lat. rumpo, 7'iqn). • 

Here, then, we have indisputable evidence that scribe (Latip, 
scribere) is formed on tiie root of grave, groove, by* the additiovi of 
the Welsh prepfbsition ys. So again grave is in its turn formed 
on the radical rive, by the additioti of the prefix go (Sax. ge). 
Shriek (Welsh, ysgrec) is from creclan, to croak, creak, and this 
too from rligg, rougbj^ hoarse. * » • 

Slack (Welsh, yslac), from llac, loose, lax (Lvitm,*laxh),Macian, to 
be slow or lag. , 

Spike (Welsh, yspig), from^^t a sharp poinh apeak, or pike. 

Slough (Welsh, yslac) from llwc^ a lake or pool. » 

Spear (Welsh, yspar) from ber, a bar. i 

Moreover, there cannot be the least doubt that the following 
words came originally from those to which they are here.> 
annexed, the addition of the initial serving as a prefix to modify 
the primary sense of the radical : — 


Slip 

from 

lapse. 

Slain 

from 

tinge, taint. 

Sweep 


wipe. 

Sweat 

„ 

wet 

Swan 

tf 

wan. 

(as Sudor from ibatp). 

Swell 


well. 

Stun 


din, tone. 

Spine 

?» 

p)in. 

Steep 


dip, deep^ 

Slight 


light. 

Scorn 

jf 

grin. 

Stick 

>> 

touch. 

Stretch 

>» 

reach. 

Snip 


nip. 

Straight 

>> 

right. 

Sneeze 

>> 

nose. 

Stream 


roam. 

Spoil 

,, 

j)eel. 

Stroll 


roll. 

Steam 

ft 

damp. 

Strip 

>> 

rip. 


Even as the following words are connected, in the same mannei*, 
by the additions of other literal prefixes 


Plight (pbligo) 

with 

lay. 

Clump 

with 

lump. 

Plunge 

»> 

lunge. 

Croak 

»> 

* rough 

Pluck \ 


lock 

Guile 

)) 

u'lle. 

Fleece J 

>> 


Guard 

)) 

ward. 

Flap 

»> 

lap*. 

Guise 

J, 

wise. 

Brisk ) 

Frisk j 

>> 

rush. 

Guest 

Glad 

)> 

visit. 

loetus. 
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mankind ; for when we reflect that it is already tlie 
langn'dge of almost all the people of the great con- 

t 

In the words plight and ohiigo we have conclusive evidence 
that the inHial p is the equivalent of tlie Latin preposition ob. 

Again, as an instance of the fundainental connection of the 
Celtic languages with the structure of the greater part of modern 
dialects, we may add that there is no word xiiore common 
throughout the European tongues than that of devil, wliich is 
il^ually derived, through the* Latin diaholus, from the Greek 
^luf^atXXu). This form -of etymology, liowerer, belongs to the old 
school, wlpchjwas one of vague conjecture lather than profound 
researcli ; and was of about the same philological use as when 
Webster derived ishig/ass from the elements ice and glass (adding, 

2 ^robablg from itii ‘resemblance to those two bodies ”), instead of 
fropi the German hausen blase, i. e, the bladder of the fish huso, or 
sturgeon. The ancient Irish, or Erse language, however, is the 
^only one which enables us to resolve the word devil into its 
elements with the same etymological certainty as we can decom- 
pound the term thunder-storm into ‘die radicals storm and thunder 
in our own tongue In the Erse, the term diahhail signifies, when 
so decompounded, dia, the god, bhail, of the air; and it will be 
’'seen hereafter that the ancient Thuringiaiis regarded the old 
Saxon god Thor (the Thunderer) in the light of the Great 
Destroyer, or Evil One, of whom they used to cast a figure, or 
Topanz (litcKilly, a bogie), into the river with great rejoicing at 
the end of each winter. In like manner, we have pointed out 
elsewhere that the title Fgthagoras, which is supposed to have 
been the name of the earliest Grecian philosopher, is a pure 
Welsh word, and means in that language nothing more than 
explanation of the universe, — the elements of the term existing 
s/ill 'In the ancient Ilritish tongue, and being simply agoras, 
explanation, from agori, to explain (Gr. ayoptw, to speak), and 
jujth, universe, life (Lat., vita; Gr., i5to:) ; so that the word 
rgthagoras^jnuHt have been originally applied to the system of 
cosmogony taught by the first Grecian philosopher, and afteiwards 
have got to be mistaken for the name of the philosopher 
himself. ‘ 

While upon the subject of words, the author cannot refrain 
from raising his voice against the use of a barbarous term which 
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tinent of America — ^tliat it is spoken by il large 
proportion of the inhabitants of India — ^that ’Aus- 
tralia and the Indian Archipelago have adopted it as 
their mother-tongue — in a word, that even now more 
than half the earth is familiar Avith it — it is manifest 
that the time cannot be very far distant when other 
nations will be constrained to use it, for the mere con- 
venience of intercourse with the rest; and, consc' 
quently, though Gormans, French, and Ilussians- may 
cling as hard as the Welsh and Irish to theii' ancient 
forms of speech, they arc assuredly* doomed to be ex- 
tinguished by our OAvn — as the several \lialocts of the 
lied Indians have, almost within our own time, be*n 
lost in the civilization of the New World. 

Witli this introductio?i as to the peculiar scliolastic 
character of the minds of tlie German people in 
<^^cneral, and of the German professors and teacliers • 
more particularly, as well as the influence of such 
scholastic tendencies upon the structure of the ^ Ian- 

he finds coming into fashion, especially among the reporters of 
public dinners, &c., for the daily newspapers. This is the name 
of (jaselier for a number of gaslights proceeding from one stem, 
pendant from the ceiling, and which has evidently been coined 
after the French c/m/iJt'ZiVr. But in the latter word chanihl 'i^^ 
the radical, and -ier merely the same affix as w^e have in gondol- 
ier, mountain-eer, or law-yer, knd wnicVi is merely the equivalent 
of the Latin vir and Welsh gwr added to nouns. In the word 
gaselier, however, formed after chamhdier^ it is plain that -elier is 
mistaken for the termination, and therefore annexed to the radical 
to signify the same kind of appliance, hut lighted by gas rather 
than candles — the French for which latter term the worthy who 
nvented the new-fangled word evidently thought to be cliandl 
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guage S,nd literature of the coxintry — let us now pass 
on "td specify the number and kind of schools to be 
found' in the capital of Thuringia at the present 
time. 

t 

Such schools may be conveniently grouped into 
three classes— e. those appertaihing to the State, 
to the city, or to private individuals. These, however, 
tequire to be severally distinguished according as they 
are intended for •yoiing men, for boys, for girls, or 
for mere ctiildren. The young men’s schools are — first, 
the forest-school,^ ‘or rather college, at which the 
youths, to whose care the culture of the woods is 
afterwards to be entrusted, are instructed in all the 


branches of science directly or indirectly connected 
with enlightened arboriculture, and of which institu- 
tion a more detailed account is given hereafter ; and, 
secondly, the Semhiarists Schule, as it is termed, or 
^ thpt designed for the completion of the education of 
such youths ‘as purpose to become the future school- 
masters in the towns and villages of the district ; 
the special course of instruction at the latter institu- 
tion being of three kinds, — (1.) Fedagogic, wherein 
the embryo teacher is impressed with a sense of the 
business, manner, and character of the schoolmaster 


proper, as well as of his relations to the pupil, and 
the tie which should subsist, between the pupil and 
himself ; (2.) Methodic, in which he is made acquainted 
with jthe different modes of instruction, and the ex- 
cellencies or defects of each — such as the systems of 
Pestalozzi, Eousseau, and others ; and (3.) Catcchclic, 


or that in which he is instructed as to the best means 
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of examining pupils by tlie mode of question and 
answer as to their proficiency in tbe matters tai.iglit. 

Uefore entering eitlicr of these schools, the siudout 
has to pass a certain examination at some siibordi- 
natc public academy, where the course of instruction 
is designed to prepare him for the due U9iderstanding 
of those higher forms of learning which arc to be 
brought under his cognizan'c^ at the more, erudite iiv 
stitution. For tl\c student at t\ie forest-scluiol, a 
certificate of qualification from either ‘of^the State- 
(grammar-) schools is considered to be sullicient ; for 
the pedagogic aspirant it is uecessai’y*iihat he should 
have a voucher as to his having “ passed ” through 
the several branches of study at the “ iSeJcitiuhir 
Svhule,” or, literally, the school whore the instruction* 
is specially made sccoudiny/ to that of the Seminarists’ 
institution. Nor are these the only examinations 
requisite before either class of aspirants are thought , 
competent to follow the vocation for which they are 
intended. For as the "■ forcKt-praclUioticr" (sq the 
student at the forest-school is styled) has to prove his 
fitness for the care and culture of the woods by sub- 
mitting to another such inquiry previous to becojning 
even a “ forest- assistant,” and to a third and more 
stringent catechizing ere he can rise to the digni^ of 
a forester-proper ; so the would-be pedagogue must, 
at the end of his schooling at the Seminarists’ insti- 
tution, give proof of his qualification for th6 office of 
a public instructor by obtaining a pass from the 
examiners instituted lor the purpose. 13ut even then 
he is considered fit to practise only as an assistant 

o o 
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teacher', and, after two years’ probation at this branch 
of the business, he has to go through a third exami- 
nation in order to obtain ids diploma, as it were, to 
entitle him to pursue the vocation of a regiilar pre- 
ceptor. 

It will be seen by consulting the table hereafter 
given that the course of instruction at thd forest-school 
osts but 11. 1 ]icr ani?um, whilst that at the Semi- 
narists’ Institution, is //y-c. In this latter respect — in 
the care taivcn, as well as the facilities given, in order 
to obtain a class of jireceptors at once naturally and 
educationally ftted for the task, by making the ollice 
ojwi to any one who is disposed to qualiJy himself for 
the discharge of its duties, it must be confessed the 
‘Germans are far ahead of our own countrymen ; but, 
as we hav'c before said, it is iri this scholastic clement 
that the true gfmius of Germany lies. It will be seen, 
moreover, by relereuce to the same table, as to the 
matters taught at the several schools of the Thurin- 
gian .capital, that the students at the Seminarists’ 
Institution ai’c instructed not only in the subjects 
specially requisite for their future calling, but have 
also lessons given to them upon the organ, violiji, 
piano, and in thorough-bass ! The reason of this 
mu&ical education being superadded to the other is 
because the schoolmasters ol' the several villages 

I V ^ 

throughout Gcrjiiany, are likewise the Cantors, or 
directors of the music, at the various village-churches. 
Hence, by the union of thc^tAVO oflices, an extra good 
is attained, — the children at even the smallest and 
most remote rural schools being taught singing by 
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OHG wlio IS till cOiiCtiijGO. HiusicitiH, "tliHs 9. love of 
one of the most innocent, the most exquisite, aliel, at 
the same time, the most inexpensive of worldly plea- 
sures, comes to he diffused systematically throughout 
the country ; so that even those who arc denied the 
means of participating in the more cosily of huijian 
Iiavc a source of refined delight opened 
up to them to which our agricultural labourers, 9r 
tlio working population even df ^ur cities, are* utter 
strangers. ’ ' . 

The other schools for young *10011 arc those for 
apprenlicefi. These, like the SenunaA*t§’ Institution, 
are, very wisely and munificently, made free. They 
are of two kinds : the “ free workinff-man's-sehool” {/rei 
Gewerkc-sclndc) and the “ free Sunday-school,” whicli 
is for working men also. The former is held at the 
Oymnasiuui thrice a-week : on Monday and Friday 
afternoons from one to three, and from six to ei»ht ,» 
and on every Sunday from seven till* nine in the 
momintr, and from one till three in the aftemioon. 
An examination lias to be nndergone before entering 
this institution, a^ a proof of the proficiency of tlie^ 
pupil, in writing and the first rules of aritlinietic (the 
‘Tour species'' as the Germans call them); after 
wliich tlie young workman is instructed in Matlig- 
matics, Geometry, Dra^ving./Perspective, and in de- 
signing plans, as well as in the principles of construc- 
tion and projection. Either to tliis, or to tlie frep Sim- 
day-scliool, every apprentice was, np to the beginning 
of 1803, hound hij law to go from fourteen to eighteen 
years of age ; for he could not become a journeyman 

o o x: 
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until lie' had obtained a good certificate from the 
teachers. But though the recent introduction of fi’ee- 
trade has put an end to the compulsory pai-t of the 
education, the free workman’s-school still numbers as 

r 

juany as eighty pupils, to whom there are four 
tcaqjiers, receiving from 21/. down* to 7/. 10s. each 
per annum. * 

At the Free Simday-sahool, on the otlier hand, no 
such preliminary examination of the pupils either was 
or is I’equifed and thither all sucli'a^qu’cntices were 
wont to betake themselves as Avere cither unprejjared 
for the scrutipy/'or disinclined to avail themselves of 
the higher education, at the other school for artizaus. 
At the Sunday-school, writing, reading, reckoning, and 
Ibook-keeping, as well as religion, and natural philo- 
sophy are taught from seven' till uijre every Sunday 
morning; and though no examination was formerly 
•required of the pupil on his entry here, every appren- 
tice Avas bound to pass an examination in such mat- 
ters, before leaving the school or before being entitled 
either to take rank or receive wages as a “journey- 
man.” Since the abolition of this, law the free Sun- 
day-school has declined rapidly; for Avhereas up to 
February in the present year there Averc as many as 
^rty-five scholars in the second class alone, the num- 
ber, since that date, has dAvindled down to twelve ; 
Avhilst the decrease in the first and third classes 
has l^een in nearly the same proportion. In the 
words of one of the teaej^ers to us, “ the masters 
and the apprentices mistake Crewerhe-freiheit (liberty 
in trading) with Lehr-freiheit (liberty in learning), 
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SO that master-tradesmen prefer, now that they are 
permitted to do so, to keep their apprentices •in the 
sliop working for iliem rather than to send tfiem to 
the school to study for themselves.” At the Sun- 
day-school there are now only thirty-two scholars 
altogether, and to these there are three *teachers, ga'ch 
in the receipt of 40 thalers (6/.) per annum. 

For common labourers or *imskillcd workmen, the4re 
is no free school whatever ; nov a^c they in tho habit 
of attending any scholastic institution* * otiier than 
tho city academies, and that only till they are four- 
teen years of age. 

Of the schools for hoys, on tho other hand — ^rather 
than for young men — there are three dilfercnt kinds 
in Eisenach ; the State Schools, the City Schools, anti 
private schools. 

The State Schools are almost equivalent to what 

we term Grammar Schools. Of these/there are two, 

•» 

called respectively, the Gymnasium, and tho 
sium; the one being more nominalistie in its cha- 
racter, dealing with words and languages rather than 
things; and the other principally realistic in its^ 
objects, attending more to the study of things than 
the words which stand for them. The Gymnasium 
proper is formed upon the basis of the old St. 
George’s School, instituted by tho Franciscan monks 
in the thirteenth century, and at which Martin 
Luther studied while a currend-boy in ‘Eisenach. 
At the beginning of th§ last “ year-hundred,” how- 
ever, the old monastic institution was formed into a 
Gymnasium, or “ Seminariuni Thcoloyicum, and still 
further expanded by the late Grand-duke Karl 
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Friedricli, whose name it now bears. The llcal- 
Gymn'tisium, on the contrary, is a comparatively-new 
institution, having been founded only as recently as 
1848, in accordance with the growing impression 
that tlic old classical schools are hardly adapted to 
the ^scientific -character of the age in wliich we live. 
It was, therefore, established with the view of teach- 
ing youths miore science and less Latin and Greek 
than they had previously been in the habit of learning. 

At the Gymnasium proper the course of instruc- 
tion consists of Latin, Greek, Hebrew, German, 
and French ; 'reckoning and ornamental writing ; 
mathematics, physics, natural liistory, and geogra- 
phy; religion and biblical history; besides ancient 
dnd modern history, elocution, and singing. 

At the 7i’w/-Gymnasium, On the other liand, tlie 
education coinprises Latin, German, French, and 
Fnglish ; reckoning and ornamental writing; mathc- 
inatic-s, natural, pliilosojdiy, chemistry, natural liistory, 
and geography ; religion ; history, ancient and modern; 
as well as drawing, singing, and gymnastic exercises. 

Loth of these schools bear a high reputation, and 
we find, on reference to the last year’s report of the 
Rcal-scliule that no less than twenty-five per cent of 
the scholars there are from distant places, some 
coming from France, and others from our own 

« I 

country; and no wonder, since tlie cost of tlie 
education *at this institution is l)ut 2/. ^)s. per annum, 
while tliat at the Gymnasium proper ranges Irom 
1/. IG'V. to 21. (S,y. the year; hotli'of them being wliat 
are called day-schools, and the scholars having to 
board and lodge at some house in the town. The 
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iiverago expense of such board and lodging, however, 
may he taken at 12 thalers the mouth, or 1 ,1 1. thalers 
12.y.) the year; so that a really good edweation 
may bo obtained at either of tlicso institutions for 
even a less sum than is charged at the 'cheapest 

“ do-the-boys-hall,” in England.*' 

» 

•I' It should be borne in miiitl ^hat, for the priac above givoji, 
the board and lodging can hardly be expected to approximate to 
the ordinary English, eliaracter; and to give our yoinitrymen an 
idea of wliat the living is likely to consist of, at the pfice above- 
named, we will here append the dietary 'table given in the pros- 
pectus of Eraulcin Mbder’s establishment* vd.ych is one of the 
principal boarding-schools for young ladies in Eihionacli': — 

First JlrcaJcfastj at half-past 0 o’clock, consisting of cofree 
(probably without milk or sugar), or milk, and white bread (the 
latter without butter). • 

Second Ih'calijast, at 0 oVJock. — One or two slices of black 
bread and butter, or of black bread and fruit. 

Dinner, at half-past 1^3 o clock : consisting of soup, vegetables, 
and either houUli or roast meat. This is changed at regular inter-* 
vals for meal-eating ” [Xlcld-speiscn ) — sucli asjight puddihgs, 
dumplings, or milk-soups— with preserves — but without any 
meat or vegetables at such times. ^ ' 

Afternoon Aleal, at half-past 4. — Again black broad and butter, 
or black bread and fruit. 

Supper^ at 7 o’clock : consisting of tea or soup^ with black ’ 
bread and butter, or light meat-eating (jeicJitcn Flcischspcisbn), 

At this school — which, we repeat, is the principal institution 
for young ladies in the town, and where there arc some tj^ai or 
twelve English girls, the charge for education and boarding is 
200 thalers (:U3/..) per annum, with 10 thah'rs (1/. 10.s*.) extra if 
the boarder remain at tlie school during the four weeks liolidays 
at IMidsummcr. This, however, is the price for Merman.s ; 
whilst the tariff for the Fmglish is raised to oOO thalers (or 
45/.), but whether in coiif^ider.lion of a more generous diet, we 
cannot say. We should add, however, in all fairness, tliat_ the 
institution was very lavourably spoken of ; and we know, from 
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Judging by the number of scholars, the i2(?ff/-school 
ai^peai’s to be the most popular institution of the 
two ; for as tlic original Gymnasium is said to have 
had, some twenty j^ears ago, more than double its 
present number of scholars, it will bo seen by the 
before-mentioned table that ,thc new Gymnasium, 
though not yet fifteen years old, has how upwards 
Okf twenty-one per cent- more pupils than its more 
classfoal rival. But, though the number of scholars 
at the ancidnt institution have declined, the number 
of its ju’ofessors and teachers still remains the same 
as when there ‘were twice as many boys to teach ; 
because, it is said, the charter of its foundation 
e.xpressly enjoins the maintenance of such an cduea- 
•cional staff; so that thus we have the monstrous 
.anomaly of not less than teachers at the one 
institution for the instruction of only 108 scholars, 
,and but 8 j^rofessors at the other for as many as 131 
boys. 

Buell aih the State Schools of Eisenach ; those, on 
the other hand, belonging to the city arc of tlircc 
kinds, though all arc incorjioi’ated iir one and the 
same institution: (1.) Tlie Sekinidar ScJiule, as it is 
called, or literally that which, as we have before ex- 
plained, is intended to serve as a secovdary establish- 
ment to the Seminarist Institution, or, in other 
words, to- act as a jjrcpcmilorii school to it; (2.) the 

our own experience, that tlic mistress was as liiglily esteemed by 
her pupils as her system of education Avas praised by the Pro- 
fess or s in the town. 
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first Citizens’-scliool j and (3.) the second cltizens’- 
scliool. 

At the secondary school the course of instruction 
consists of ttcriniui grammar, composition, and elocu- 
tion ; arithmetic and ornamental writing ' ; geometry, 
natural philosophy, lyid chemistry; rtatural higtory 
and geography ; religion and biblical history ; ancient 
and modern history; hesWes singing, music (violin 
and piano), and, drawing, the ^cost for the* whole 
being hut six tlialcrs (18.v.) per annum, ^'•d’ho number 
of scholars at this institution was 108 in the year 
1882-03, of whom 00 were SoiiiliHr-nujjiranlen, or 
embryo schoolmasters ; while the remaining 48 pupils 
were youths who wore principally intended to act as 
clerks in some merchant’s office, or as shopmen in 
some warehouse, and' who consecpiently thought it 
advisable to protract their studies somewhat beyond 
tho ordinary routine of the citizens’ schools. . 

At the first, and even the second CJitizcns’-school, 
the education is very nearly the same as .at the 
Schtndar Hclmlc, the difibrence consisting not so much 
in the subjects taught as in the advanced character of 
the studies in such subjects. In neither cvf these 
schools, however, arc the jmjiils instructed in instru- 
mental music ; whilst in the second CitizenH,’-«chpol 
Natural Philosophy aiwl Chemistry are dispensed with. 
The main distinction, indeed, between the first and 
second Citizens’-schools is merely one of price at the 
former institution, tho ^charge being b-f. yearly, and 
at the latter only ’from 'is. to -hs'. (n /. ; so that the 
scholars belong in the one case to tho richer class o; 
burghers, whereas in the other they are the sons o 
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the poorer townspeople. Hence we can readily under- 
stand why tlicrc sliould he only 280 boys in the first 
school, and as many as 350 in the second one. 

The teachers at these schools arc of course far 
greater in number than those employed in the State 
schools, but they are, on the otlicij hand, of a less 
distinguished character, being, for the 'most part, 
schoolmasters proper, who have received merely the 
education of ordinary Seminarists ; .whereas the pre- 
ceptors at tW gymnasium institutioifs arc generally 
doctors-oi-law, who have talvcn their degree at the 
University, and^who, in some cases, as a mark of their 
superior attainments, have been allowed to ju’efix the 
more honourable title of Professor to their names. 

^Nevertheless, the English reader will, on casting 
his eye down the fourth cohuniuof tlic subjoined table, 
be astonished to note how small a sum in Germany 
is thought not only a sullieient recompense for so 
many years’ stmly, but a sufficient income to maintain 
even a Prolessor as a gentleman. The director at 
the Gymnasiuiti, it v/ill bo seen, receives 180/., and 
the Professors, upon an average, only 75/. a-year; 
Avhilst at the Keal-Gymnasiuiu tlic director gets 158/., 
and the other professors mostly 00/. per annum. At 
the City schools, however, the teachers are paid, 
mostly, at the rate of 37/. 10-y. every year (which is 
about the wages of an Englisli dustman) ; whilst at 
the first auvl second Citizens’ -school the director, who 
has to superintend both institutions, as well as the 
secondary school, has a salary of 0 7/. 106‘. annually, 
and the teachers are in the receipt of sums varying 
from 60/., down even to 30/. a-year. 
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One would imagine that in a country wVcro a 

tolerably sound education can be obtained fer. tlie 

small sum of 3s. to 4s. (Sd. per annum, sucb tilings as 

“ Irec scliools ” would liardly be required ; but sucb is 

the poverty of tlic poor in Eisonaeb, that even thrcc- 

farthings a-week for the education of their children 

• • 
is .found to too large an outlay For the wrctclied 

working-people to bear; so .that as all are bound by 

law to send tlieir boys and girls to, school immediately 

they are six yeai’?^ old, the authorities,* tb# cuablc the 

poorer classes to comply with the* injunctions of the 

State in this respect, have been co*nipi.Aled to Found 

a Free school^ where the children oF those 'who 

have not even a pfenning to spare beyond what is 

required for keeping body and soul together, may b& 

educated gratuitously. •• At these free schools tlie 

course of instruction is the same as at the second 

Burghers’ school, and there are altogether some 20Q 

scholars (l)oys and girls included) attending them! 

It will 1)C seen, on reference to the table before 
mentioned, that the total number of S(?ho*lars attend- 
ing the several schools of Eisenach is upwards oF 
2000 ; but many of these are students at the jbrest- 
schools, and youths at the Seminarist Institution, 
as well as apprentices studying at one or otlij^r of 
the working-men’s school, and who arc consecpiently 
above the ordained scliolastic age— which is legally 
fixed at from six to fourteen years ; while*the little 
children at the on the other liaiid, 

arc too young to borne within it. It, then, we 
exclude all such from the calculation, as well as 
the boys and girls attending the drawing-school. 
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\vc slialFfind that the gross number of children in 
Eisenach, between the ages of six and fourteen, is, 
as nearly as possible, 1900, and then dividing this 
by the 200 poor boys and girls in the free scliools, 
Ave arrive at tlie conclusion that between one-nintli 
and , one-tenth of the population are so poor that 
they cannot even atlbrd to spare tlirce farthings 
a- veck for their children’s education. At this free 
school there is but* on'C paid teacher, (who gets only 
22/. 106\) to^'thc entire 200 scholars; for the elder of 
the seminarist-students leave to give their services 
to it gratuitously — a plan l)y which a double good is 
eflbcted ; the poor being thus educated at the cheapest 
possible rate, and the embryo schoolmasters grounded 
in the practical rudiments of their profession. 

There still remains one othbr gratuitous scholastic 
institution to be mentioned — an institution open, 
v/ithout cost, to girls as Avell as boys, i. c, the free 
Drawing-schooi. This Avas founded, and is still main- 
tained, by funds proAuded l>y the late Grand-duchess. 
None are bound by hiAV to attend this school, never- 
theless many l)oys and girls arc sent thithei' by their 
parents on the half-holidays, to take advantage of the 
benefits it so generously affords. The hours of attend- 
ance are from 10 to 12 in the forenoon for boys, and 
from 1 to 3 in the afternoon for girls, on every Wed- 
nesday and Friday — the number of pupils being 35 
boys and 25 girls, or GO altogether, betAveen the ages 
of 9 and 1 5 years ; and the Professor receiving a 
salary of 300 thalers (45/.) I'or his services. At this 
school the pupils arc inslmeted in Avhat is called 
‘Gree-hand drawing.” 
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There now remains hut one other kind of bo^s^ school 
to be mentioned, and that is the private one maintained 
by the Jeior^, for the edueation of their children in their 
own religion as well as in the Hebrew lanffuacte. 

This school, however, may be regarded more as a 
separate class for ^special instruction, appended to flic 
City scliooli?, than as a distinct academic ostahlish- 
inent ; for the yonth.s attending it go to the Burgji- 
crs’-school as welj — where they ^‘cceive the greater 
jiart of their education — and are nic'rdly taught by 
the Jcwisli preceptor such matters in their over- 
time as none but one of their own p^^rsuasion could 
instruct them in. The boys at this scliool arc# all 
boarded and lodged in the house oT tlie master ; 
for they are mostly the children of Israelites, whb 
reside at some distance from the town, and who are 
anxious to secure for their sons the advantages of 
an education at the Eisenach seminaries, in conjunc.- 
tion with private instruction in their own creed. ^Thc 
charge here is 100 thalers (15/.) the year, while the 
number of scholars is but nine ; so that* one cannot 
help wondering not only what can possibly be the 
profit got out of so small a sum, but how anyqne can 
manage to live upon the gains of merely nine 
big boys, whose keep alone one would imagiiie to 
cost more than the amount charged. Tlie Jewish 

• I 

sclioolmaster, bowover, lias several perquisites wliere- 
witli to eke out bis income. He is also, ‘strange to 
say, the Jcwisli buteber^ for tlie Israelites domiciled 
in tlie city, and receives a matter of ten groscliens 
for every ox he slaugliters, besides so many pounds 
of the meat gratis, as well as a grosclien for every 
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pair of fowls he has to decapitate. Moreover, he is 
the officiating minister at every circumcision, and 
has to * he present, as assistant to tlie Rabbi, at 
every JewisJi wedding occurring in any of the towns 
or villages round about ; so that, wluit with the mar- 
riag/^s and the births — tlie circ\iiricistions — the cutting 
off‘ tlie heads of cocks — and the slaimhtcrhm of bul- 

o o 

IcRjks, the poorly-paid Jewish preceptor is, after all, 
a well‘-to-do man. Let us add, too,dn all justice, that 
we never khew a worthier individual ; nor one with 
• such a heart — with such a nose. 

The ^ir7s^ srfidols will require but a brief notice at 
ouiT hand. These arc mostly City schools, of whicHi 
there arc three in number. First conies the one 
alisurdly styled The Higher Daughters’ School ” {die 
hulicre Tdcldcrsvliith^, the said higher ” young ladies 
being, for the most part, the children of pretentious 
pubjlicansor chandler’s-shop keepers, who consider the 
girls at the ordinary City schools too coinnion for their 
daughters to associate with. At this school there ar(^ 
seventy pupils and nine teachers, the salary of the 
.director being G77. 10-^. and those of the teachers (the 
majorRy of whom are men) 4 ^/. o.y. per aiinum ; whilst 
the cost of the instruction is but 27. 5^s\ a-year. For 
this ?ami the pupils are taught German, French, aiid 
English; Arithmetic and, AVrifing ; History and Geo- 
graphy ; Religion and Biblical History, as well as 
singing, music, and needlework. 

Secondly, there arc the girls’ classes at the first 
and second burgher-schools, at which the education 
costs the same as for the boys, viz. ds. per annum in 
the first school, and from Ss. to 4-9. C)d. a-year in the 
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second one. The course of instruction liei-e *is very 
nearly the same as for the boys, with the exception that 
the lessons in (leometry, Natural Philosophy, .Natural 
History, and Chemistry, arc dispensed with, and such 
feminine work as sewing, knitting, and embroidery, 
substituted for l^hc more masculine •acquiremjsnts. 
No instrumental music, however, is taught, but only 
singing; for, as we have elsewhere said,*it is f[uitc«,s 
unusual to meet with a German ^Jady who is able to 
play any instrument, as it is to knoVmi* educated 
gentleman who is not master of some two or three. 

The only other girls’ school is tl»e, private esta- 
blishment of Frcmlchi Moder, of which we have b(4bre 
incidentally spoken. Here the instruction consists 
of the Grcrman, French, and English languages, anti 
Literature; Arithmctif!, and Writing; History and 
Geography ; Itcligion and Eiblical History ; Drawing, 
Modelling, and Gymnastics; besides nature-know, 
lodge {Nalurkioide) and the principles of health 
{Gr.sHndli.eihl(’hre) ; music and singing, however, being 
extra. At this establishment there ai*c twenty and 
more young ladies, the half of whom are English, an(\ 
mostly from Manchester. There are no BCgular 
teachers, with the exception of Frauleiii Moder her- 
scir, in connection with the institution ; but i^lja bqpt 
of the Professors liom the pdncipal schools arc in the 
habit of attending there to give so many hours’ 
lessons in the course ol the week. The cost^ol the 
schooling, with board an,d lodging, we repeat, is 30/. 
a-ycar to German ladies, and 40/. a-year to English 
ones; with 1/. 10-s. extra lor those who stay at the 
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scliool dfiriiig the four weeks’ holidays at Midsummer. 
Moreover, every young lady is expected to bring Avith 
her, on* entering the estahlishinent, the following 
stock of furniture, linen, and other articles : a chest 
of drawers ; a bedstead, bedding and bed-linen, com- 
jdete, with a quilted counterpane an^ “ Siaubdechc” (a 
holland coverlet to protect the bed from clust in the 
daytime) ; 13 hand-towels ; 13 table-napkins ; a case 
contai?iing a knife, .foi'lc, and table-spoon ; 1 tumbler ; 
1 ciqA with i^aspoon ; 1 umbrella ; add 3 black a])rons 
with bibs ! ! ! 

The only Remaining scholastic institutions — if 
indeed so pretentious a title can seriously be applied 
to what arc public nurseries rather than seminaries 
-^arc the Khulcr-gartcna, so common throughout 
Germany. Though the Gernfan title of these infant 
schools means literally children’s gai’dens, there never 
is, so far as we know, any such pleasant place in con- 
nection Avith "them ; and hardly even a playground 
such as is peculiar to English academies. For the 
only open space for the sports of the little things at 
the Eisenach infant school Avas a narrow fore-court 
leading to the “Children’s Protection Institution” — 
as the Klnder-yarten belonging to the city is somc- 
Avluit. pompously styled. The “ institution ” itself, in- 
deed, consists merely of a ground-floor containing one 
not-particularly-large room, a small sleeping-chamber 
where the younger children are put to sleep after 
their dinners, and a kitchen ,jvhere the bread is made. 
In the larger room, which is about the size of a 
board-room at a Avorkhouse, some 150 children, of 
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from four to six years of age, have to pass the entire 
day, when the weather docs not admit of their gannos, 
tlieir exercises, or their singing being carried on in 
the open air ; for they arc brought liitlier at seven in 
the morning, and not taken home till the same hour 
in the evening. ,The ^harge for the superintendence 
of the littTe ones is positively r-;ioriiioi(s — in the 
literal sense of the word ; *fur assuredly it is contraiy 
to all rule in England, that a chihl should he •taken 
care of for 1.3 hdurs every day, and ha\^G» ite dinner 
supplied to it, as well as hi’ead morning and evening, 
at the cost of the twelflh of a tceek! 

— or rather more than a penny per quarter. "lihe 
dinner, however, consists of soup furnished by the 
public soup-kitchen, which is supported by “ chari- 
table donations,” and t^ic bread is obtained in a like 
eleemosynary manner. At the City Institution there 
arc two female teachei’s, who instruct the children* 
in the first rudiments of reading, -writing, and 
reckoning — the ])ositivc schooling being limited to 
one hour per diem, and the rest of 'the time de- 
voted to either singing, or marching, or else in play- , 
ing round-games, or knitting. Moreover, some «f the 
children who are sent to the school without stockings 
are siqiplied with “hose” that have been knitted by 
the elder scholars ; and ^usually in the course of each 
day some one or other of the patronesses of the 
institution visits the place to see that the young ones 
are properly tended. , 

The other Kinder^i/arien, however, is a more 
expensive and genteel “ establishment,” the charge 
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here hedng as high as 6</. per week ; but for 
this,, sum the cliildren are provided with toys also — 
the method of instruction and training being nearly 
the same. Ifo dinner, however, is supplied here, the 
young ones being taken home for their meals, and 
the hours of.- attendance being only from 9 till 13, 
and from 3 till 4. The “ Garicii ” here consists of 
t.^vo small rooms on a lii;st‘ floor, where are generally 
to be, found some, 35 little boys,^ and girls, cither 
chanting, infantine verses, or building houses out of 
tiny wooden-bricks ; or else arranging kaleidoscopic 
patterns out pf bits of coloured paper, or making 
baskets out of perforated cardboard or of coiTee 
berries, cloves, and rice ; and, indeed, doing a hundred 
Sind one odd things to keep them at once in order 
and out of mischief. ^ 

The children attending at this more expensive 
^establishment are mostly the boys and girls of such 
citizens as have cither no servant, or else merely a 
maid-of-all-work, whose time is too much occupied 
to attend to 'the younger branches of the lamily ; 
while at the poorer institution they are principally 
the cjiildrcn of working-people— -either artisans or 
day labourers — ^Avhose wives are often out at work aU 
day,, and even when at home too busy washing or 
scrubbing to be able to give heed to their own 
offspring. 

These 'public nurseries may be good enough for 
patching and cobbling a defective social machinery ; 
but there can be no doubt that' the state of so(;iety 
is radically bad which requires some such special 
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appliance to carry out those duties to childrent which 
a mother in a rightly-constituted nation should he 
able and. expected to perform herself. Such JQuder- 
(jaricm arc exotics which, we arc glad to find, do not 
flourish in the tempei'ato climate of our * country. 
lliere, at least, the wives of working-men are not ^ot 
forced to go ^ut the day long labouring as hard as their 
husbands for “ dear life,” dn,d mothers not yet corp- 
pellcd to hand thgir children ovci; to the State, to be 
tended and nursed, if not suckled, by th(^ old women 
authorities — rather than to be fondled and fostered 
by the loving soul, whose very form js sufficient to 
assure us that such was intended to be her special 
office. In Germany, however, children arc brought 
up as if they were so many chickens hatched b^ 
steam, and as a boik!r can supply the place of 
the hen in a well-regulated J'JccaliobioH, so in the 
iatherland the mother is dispensed with as a /ifteles^ 
institution, and children taken in to dry nurse ” 

by the old-grandmother rulers of the country. , 

« • 

With this introduction we will now iirocced to set 
before the reader a tabular view of the seveiJil edu- 
cational statistidfe of the Ifliuriiigian capital. This 
has cost us some time to draw out, but the fact% and 
fla’urcs have been derived from the best sources, so 

^ f ® n 

that the inforniatioii it supplies, as to the extent of 
the scholastic machinery of this one city, ^nay he of 
some service in enabling the reader to comprehend 
how great is the love of scliools and sclioolmen 
throughout (lermany. 


p r 2 
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TaBLT 2 SnOWIJIG THE DTFEEREKT ICiNBS OP ScirOOLS IN ElSKNAClI, AS ^VT:LL 
AS Tny . Number and Ages op the Scholars, the Number op the 
Teachers, with the Salaries paid to them, the Subjects taught, 
AND THE, Cost op the Instruction per Annum. 


S( holars. 

Different kinds of 
School.'}. 


A. — For Younh; 

jllEN. 

Forest-Sclioo'. /■ * 'G4 19-25 


Seminarists’ 


30 18-22 


Free Worlclng-man’s' 80 11-30 
School 


Free Sunday-School 32 14 18 
for, Working men 

B. — For Boys. 

I. State ScJiooJ^. 

Cymna.siunj lOS 9-18 | 


Itcal-Gy'mnasium 131 9-17 


Toachcp . 

Saliirio.s 
pci Ami. 


SubjectsS'iiiight 


To.st of 
lkliic.il ion 
per Ann 


£ S. (1. £ .<?. (/. 


450 0 0 Arboriculture, 

GO 0 0 ^^0- 

tuny, C’hcmistry, 
(i oology, Me 
|eliimic!i, Mathe- 
matics. 

90 0 0 History, Gcogra- 

10 0 Arithmetic, 

(Icomctrv, Nat. 

Phil(»sopliy, 
iSinginir, Mnslc 
and J instruction 

21 0 0 Perspective, 

1 <) 0 

('on.stnietionand 
Ih’ojection, 
Mathematics and 
Drawing. 

GOO lldlgion, Nat. 

’hilo.sophy,Goa- 
grai)hy, Kci kon- 
and Hook-' 
keeping. 


13 0 


Free. 


Free 


Free. 


180 

75 


150 0 
GO 0 


0 r.atin, Greek, 1 IG 
n Heine w, - Ger- 
^ 'man, French, ^ ^ 

Arithmetic, - « 

Writing, Mntlie- 
matic.s, Pliysic 
Natural Histor>, 
tHoograpliy, K*e- 
I'gion, History. 
Kiociitioii, Sing- 1 
ing. 

0 batin, German, 
nj French, English, 
Arithmetic, 

Writing, ]\Iatho- 
niatics, Nat Plii 
losoiiiiy, Clieini.s- 
try, Nat. Ilistor> , 
(leograpliy, He- 
ligion, Ilistory, 
Drawing, Sing- 
ing, Gymna.eties, 


0 

(: 


Total. 


445 


35 
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Different kinds of 
bciiooLs, 


Scholars. 
No. I .\go. 


Tcachcr.s. 


No. 


Salaries 
per Ann. 


Snhjocta Taught, 


£> i$. (I. 

lirouglit forwaril 415 
II. Cifj/ ^Schuolii. 


Sceomlary ydiool lOy 11 I ( 

<i Citizens’ -School -^0 0-14 

•2iul Citizens’ -Suliuol. '15() | (j -14 
u-ec Seliool ItX) (j_l 1 


0 0 Gennaii, Orain- 

0 Q mar,* Goniposi- 

lion, Idoi;uti(j 
Arithmetic*, 
Writing, Nat. 
l’l»iloso]iliy, ( 'lie- 
lni^try,^’at. His- 
tory, Geograpliy, 
Ii’rligion, His-! 
t(»ry, Singing, 
.Millie, J hawing. 



10 

0 

0 

Same aii*^at Se- 
condary School, 

10 

(“xcept Iiistru- 
mcntal Mn.sic. 




10 

1 

.'5aiRo, a.s at bst 


50 0 

()! 

Citizens’- School, 


1 

except Nat. I’hi- 




phy aiulChe-' 

1 



try 

itii a.sMst 

22 10 

0 

i le as at tin 

anec of 



2nd Citizens’- 

elder 



School. 

Soliool- 

•i'.iastcr 

Students. 





Free Drtnving-Sehooi 9-15 


45 0 0 General “free-' 

hand” Drawing, 


II. J^rintir Svlioo/ti. 

leww’ School 9 9 -12 'loinielorof !Iel>rew, Iteli 

Scliool. gioiijUind Blusic 


C.- Foil (jJlllLS, 

I. ( 'I'f/ School. 

IIiglierbaug;liters’”j 7U G--15 
Sehool 


07 10 
41 5 


ii’ttenian ’ 

i r<*n( h, .\ritli- 
^iinctic, Writing, 
(h.ography, Kelt 
;:ii)n, Singing, 
.Mii.'-ie, Needle- 
wo I k 


1st Citizens’-School [ 292 0-1 1 


2n(l Citizeus’-School odo 0-1 i 


97 10 
50 0 


Same a.s at IJoys 
■leliool, cxcepl 
Xat I'iiilopopiiy 
'henuhtry, Geo 
0 Mctry, hut with 
0 iddition 
Needlework. 


Same as above. 


Free Sehool 


100 0-14 1 

.% itl^i.ssist 
aiiec of 
elder 
Sclio 1- 

niai'ti'r 

Students. 


Salary in- Same as above, 
eluded in 
that above 
given at 
Hoy. s’ 

S».houl. 


75 


58U 


• ^ost 
per A.nn. 


oC .s‘. il. 


0 18 • 0| 


0 9 0 


0 5 O! 



Free. 


Free. 


15 •O 0 

with lioaid 
lid l')d'i- 
« big. 

2 5 0 


0 9 0 


0 3 0 , 
to I 
0 4 C' 
* Free. 


Total . 


..2i2J 
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Diffifnait kinds of 
Schools. 

( 

Scholars. 

Teachers. 







Snhjecls Taught. 

Co.st 





No. 

Age. 

No. 

Salaries 
per Ann, 

per Ann. 





£ s, d. 


£ s. d. 

Brought forward 

2122 


73 




Free Drawing School 

25 

9-5 

Same as al 

Same as at 

Same as at Boys’ 

Free. 



Hoys’ 

Hoys’School. 

School. 

II. Private School. 



School. 



Fraulein Moder’s 

25 

8-18 

4 

(Wessons 

rj|ernmi\ French, 

80 0 0 

School 




only.) 

English,'' Arith- 
metic, History, 
Geography, Re- 

with hoard 
and lodg- 
ing. 

r 



’ 


ligion, Drawing, 
Gymnastic.s, Na- 
turo-kiiowlodgc, 







* 

llcalth-prin- 


D.— For CiiiLUREy 





• ciplcs. 


1. Oily School. 






Kinder-Garten, for 

150 

4-6 

2 

24 0 0 

Reading, 'Writ- 

o 

o 

l)Oor 




12 0 0 

ing, Singing, 

Working, and 


II. Private School! 

t ' 




Marching. 


Frai lein Trahart’s 

2.5 

4 (> 

1 

Propriolrcss 

Same as .ahovc. 

1 4 0 

Kinder-Garten 




of School. 


^ Total 

2347 


80 












Note, — The Hours of AUcmhnicc at tlioso l^oliooJs me, Cor the public .'jcIiooIm, 
from 7 till 11, and 1 till 1. At the City Seliools, however, the houry in the after- 
noon arc only from 1 till o ; at Fraulciii ]\loder\s they are from 8 till 12 and 
2 till 4, and at Fraulcin Trabart’s Kinder-Garton from 9 till 12 and 2 till 4. At 
the Forest School the attendance is from 7 till 9 and 10 till 12 in the morning, 
and 2 till 5 in the afternoon ; and at the Seminarist Institution from 0 till 10, 
and 1 till 8. At the Jews’ School, on the other hand, the hoys are taught 
Hebrew from 7] '’lillt.Si every morning, and religion and liuisio from 1 till 8 in 
the afternoon thrice a- week. At the Kinder- Bnrrihr Anstnit (the Children's 
Protection Institutioji) the little things are kept all day, from 7 till 7. 

The Holidays consist of two half-holidays t^Yedncsday and Saturday afternoon) 
every week, and generally of four weeks at I\Iid.summcr, one week at Christmas, 
and the same at Easter, 'Whitsuntide, and IMichaeimas. At the Forcst-Sidiool 
there nr,e two vacations of a month each ; the one from April to JWay, the otln r 
from September to Novcmljer. A.t the Kinder-Garten for the poor ijco2)1c, on the 
other hand, there are no holidays whatever, , 

The liC wards consist sometimes of books presented to the more deserving 
pupils. At the State Schools, however, no prize.s arc given. Cori)orcal imnish- 
mentj on Uio other hand, is inflicted only in ca,ses of wanton absence from 
school, the usu.al pcn.alties for bad condmfl being cither the imposition of some 
task or confinement in the “ Career^'' as it is called, for a certain number of lioiirs 
or days, according to the oliencc. At the Seminarists’ Institution expulsion is 
occasionally resorted to. 
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Examinations . — There are seldom any ^^examens"* to ho made oa mitering the 
schools, the rule being generally for the now scholar to come provided with a certi- 
ficate from some preparatory establishment. On leaving, however, siich*cAimina- 
tions are often required. At the Forest-School, for instance, it is essential that the 
Forst iwactiiccmt should “pass” a three-day exameu in mathematics and natural 
philosophy before he can become a forest -helper. So, too, at tho Seminarist Insti- 
tution. A State examination must bo made before the Seminar-aspirant can 
occupy the post of assistant-teacher. At tho State-Schools, agaiu, it is necessary 
for the scholar to pass an examination in certain cases ; for*withoiit having done 
this at tho Gymilasium or Ileal-Gymnasium he would not be received at the 
University or the Forest-School, or allowed to fill any Government situation. 


By the ahovo table we perceive* tiiat tncre aiH5 alto- 
gether 2347 scholars distributed thA)«ghout the 
schools of Eisenach, and 80 tcadip-s and professors, 
which is at the rate of just upon onft «clioolmastcr to 
every thirty hoys. Now, the population of Eisenach 
is about 13,000 — so, dividing the one by the 
oilier, we find that the gross number of scholars 
to the jieople, is in the ratio of 1 to every 
fi'S, or 18 per cent, of the entire inhabitants — 
which is assuredly a very liigh rate of education. 
Throughout the entire Grand-duchy of Sa.ve Weimar 
tho proportion of scholars to people is^ 1 to* every 
7'5 of the population, or only about 13 per 
cent. ; whereas in England the rate given by Mr, 
Horace Mann in the Census of 18.51 (we Iwive no 
other returns at hand) is 1 day scholar to every 8*30 
of our folic, Avhich is not quite 1 2 per cent. , .Whilo, 
therefore, only 12 po.r ceijt. of our people are at 
school, as many as 1 3 per cent, of the Saxc-W eimar 
folk are being educated, and not less th’an,18 pci 
cent, of tho inhabitant.s»of Eisenach. 

But, despite all this education, we are satisfied, as 
we said before, that an English mechanic, who can 
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just manfige to read his Sunday newspaper, is a more 
handyj a more inventive, and a more worldly-wise 
man than the most learned German professor we ever 
encountered in the Thuriugian capital.* 

% Tu Germany every child must he at school from trix to 
fourtqen years of ago. This is part lof ths law of the country, 
and the father wlio neglects to comply with it, as soon as his 
son or dauglitey lias entered his' or her seventh year, is iminc- 
cliately summoned before the Vorstand (the committee) of 
the city' schools, and cxaniined as to the reason of his child’s 
absence. If Vac excuse be sickness or Aveakness on the part 
of the little one, pcrmisision, maybe, is given for it to remain 
at home for half-a-yoar longer; for the law is not very 
stringently enforced up to that tige. Then, however, a doctor’s 
certificate must bo produced, and if that cannot be done, the 
parent who still neglects to comply with the injunction is iim 
pi*' soiled, at first for four days, and for the second offence from a 
fortniglit to a iiioutli; after which tiie dereliction is treated as a 
criminal offence, and the man tried and punished accordingl3^ If 
it be the desire of the parent to have his son or daughter educated 
at home, llien a certificate must he produced from some teacher 
AN ho has passed his examination, in order to show that llic child 
is being priN’ately educated by a duly-qualified person. Tf, on 
the otlwr liniid, the futlwr dissent from the established religion 
of the country, aifd is uiiAvilling to have his cliildron educated 
in doctrines Avdncli he belieA'es to he either false or foolish, then 
ti)c religious ])art of the education can he dispensed Avith. 

ii'.ade some inquiries as to Avlicther parents Avere ever 
found to violate such huvs; and Ave Avere credibly informed 
thrt there never Avas known a case of a father persistently 
refiJising ‘ to have his cliild educated. In tlio free-school, hoAv- 
ever, it often happens that the children are sent out to beg 
for lAvo or three days together by their parents, and thus 
kept away from school for a certain time. Such offences arc 
generally® pun islied Avilh the imprisonment of tlie father or 
mother (if slie he a AvidoAv) of long^ir or ^shorter duration, as the 
case may he. Sometimes, too, hoys stop away from school, of 
tlieir ONvn accord, for sevei’al days together, uukiiown to their 
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parents. For such misconduct they arc beaten by "the school- 
servant with a stick, this being the only offence for which cor- 
poral punishment is inflicted ; and for the second offence they are 
locked up in the “ Career'" or prison-cell, and kept there from two 
to four days, upon merely bread and water. 'J’Jie l?gal ago for 
leaving school is stated at fourteen years ; if, however, the pupil 
be so little advanced in his studies, either from inordinate 
indolence or^ stupiSity, flien the masters of the scliocH have 
power to fm’cc him to continue there until his sixteenth year. 

Tf, however, such be the law throughout 'Germany — iliat 
ever]) child must be ‘^t school betwoeii fho age of six and four- 
teen years — how comes it, the cunning rcadeiMvill asjv, that there 
can be a greater proportion of children in the course of education 
in one part of the country than in anotlicr — as, for instance, in 
Eisenach, where tlic ratio is as higli as 18 cent., whilst that 
for all Saxe-Weiinar is but a little more than 18 per cent. ? 
explanation is, that cither there arc more children receiving 
private instruction at home, or else that the children themselves 
are more numerous in comparison with the rest of the popula- 
tion- a nuinher of strangcfs being sent thitlior to ho educated. 
I J once we sec that, tliough tlio educational returns for England 
and Wales show that there is barely per cent, of the population 
at school in our country, we are, nevertheless, in no position th 
judge accurately as to whether education is less general in Eng- 
land than in Saxe-Weiinar— until wo know whether the ratio of 
tlic young to tlie adult jiGpulation is tlie same in both countries, 
and whether private tuition is carried on to the same extent in 
both. From our own experience, wc should say that governesses 
and tutors arc iu England far more general than hi Ger- 
many ; for wc heard only of one family Iiaving such additions 
to their honseliold in Eisenach, whereas with us the daughters 
even of professional men are mostly thus educated. 



CHAPTEU 11. 

or THE JtODEliN CUllllEND SCHOOLS IN EISENA('U. 

One of the niost pleasant associations (as well as one 
of the most iiiterestui^, on account of its forniino- so 
marked an epoOi in the history of Martin Jjuther's 
early life) connected with tlie town of J^lisenach, is 
the CiUTend School, vrhlch still exists there, and Avhose 

r 

scholars to this day chant their hymns in the streets 
every yabhath moniing*; wliile the smaller Cnrrend 
hoys, in their lone;’ cloaks, and tlie big old-fashioned 
hats ..which make them look like little old men, still 
rattle their till ])adlocked money-boxes, and intone 
their cry of Coo-o-or-end ! in the halls of the 
different honses of the town, in the hope of obtaan- 
ing a farthing or two in return for the eliorals they 
have sung in the streets before daylight. 

Indeed, if the ugly, dirty Hinringian capital conld 
be- stripped of its Ijiitheran associations — if little^ 
Martin had nevei- begged his bread in its narrow 
tumble-down streets — if Dame Ursula had never 
taken the sta.rveling boy to live v/itb lier in the vciy 
house that is still to l)e fourd in a bye-corner of the 
‘‘Wednesday’s market-place,” — or, If in after-lile,when 
Luther had fought the battle of Protestantism almost 
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to the point of deatli before the world’s prelates and 
.. inagiiates at Worms, he had never been secreted as 
“ Junker Georn''’ in the little room of the “^Eitters- 
haiis ” at tlie Castle ol* the Wartburg (as if the 
Tliuringian capital had been destined to be the jdace 
that sliould givo shelter to the great Liberator of 
mankind Iwice at the mpst eventful periods of his 
life) : if there were no sufli associatioiis as these '*in 
connection with^ the dingy, otd,.and ^now-ntthdy-in- 
liospitable city, the jdaec would be as ibrsaken as a 
(lerman bath in the winter-time ; lor the avaricious 
townsfolk have la])sed into little belter than a liorde 
of ])lundering Arabs, who, though they may give*salt 
and bread to the stranger, thiiik it by no meaijs 
necessary to abstain Iroin robbing him at the very 
first opportunity. 

By liir the most delightful re(‘()!lecti()n wo have in 
(•onncction with the city, is that of being wakel up 
before daylight on the day alter our* arrival there, 
and hearing these same Currend boys, chanting out- 
side our hotel, one of their t^al)l)ath carols in the dark- 
ness. We had come ex])ressly to the town to makcf 
ourselves acquainted with the several places* iijion 
which Martin Luther had conferred a. glory. We 
had arrived too late in the evening, and too I'lTcd, to 
1)0 able to find out oveiniiglfj the '' Cotta-housc ” as it 
is called to this day. We had only seen, the Castle 
of the Wart])iirg in the dusk of tlu' sunset, cupping 
the steo]) conical nujuiitflin on one sidi' of the city ; 
and wo had gone to bed dreaming ol‘ the long-reve- 
renced obj'ects that were to be revealed to our eyes on 
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tlic morrow. We had forgotten all we had road of 
the Carrcnd scholars and their songs in the streets 
at early ’dawn, and we were aroused, hefore daylight, 
by a sonnd of a choral in the air that stirred ns more 
deeply than any music wo had ever listened to. 

Music at all times, when tlie mi?id is at rest, has 
somewliat of a celestial character connected with it, 
to 'those who will allow themselves to be absorbed 
by the ‘measure — especially if the tune be of a plain- 
tive or saerdd character ; for the soul is entranced, 
as it were, by such strains, and trans])orted far away 
beyond earthly* tilings and worldly cares. Music on 
the ^vater, when tlie air is still, and the shades of 
nio'ht begin to draw the curtains of heaven round 
about the eavtli, has always charms of the most 
exquisite kind to any thoughtful or emotional na- 
ture ; but music in the dead of the night, Avhen the 
]fubbul> of trade and comnieice and the strife of 
man’s greed, have ceased I'or a wliile; when tlie 
streets’ arc quiet as a ruin ; when all are wra])ped 
in slumber, and as still as death for the time being, 
and when every house is as silent and dark as 
a tomb; when the stars are twinkling through 
the grey lirinament, as though they were so many 
angel-oj'cs watching over us — music, anti more par- 
ticularly sacred music, heard while the mind is half 
asleep and half awake, has something almost super- 
naturak and seraphic in its character : so that when 
this same Currend choral sounded for the first time in 
our cars, we had to rub our eyes before we could 
assure om-selves wo were not listening to the chanting 
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of some angelic clioir as wc lay dozing in onv bed. 
And when wc had made ont to ourselves thirt tlic 
chanting must he that of tlic very “ CurroiAl boys ” 
whom wc had come so many miles to listeji to ; and 
remembered too that they were reminding us, as of 
old, that the 8abJjathv;lay had arrived, Ve blessed the 
little fellows for turning our thoughts in so sweet and 
graceful a manner i'rom earth and its daily troubles 
to Heaven and It.^ (‘ternal peaA'. 

Now, many a reader knows ‘ that ’ we ’ have no 
Puritanical notions as to the ’ observance of the 
Lord’s day, and that v.'o believe tlrs. Sabbath was 
designed, not as a day of merely prayer and Aus- 
terity, but as a day of rest from labour, as a day of 
thanksgiving, and as a day, indeed, on which worldfy 
greed is to cease, auH innocent home-ha])])ine.ss is 
to be indulged in. If the reader thinks otherwise, 
if he believes the great mass of the labouring i\opu- 
lation are to be pent in close thorftughlares and 
workshops for six days in the week, and, that it is a 
sin I'or them to l)e allowed to breathe the fresh air of 
the country, after tlio time of thank.sgiving on tha 
seventh ; if he thinks that the rest of rational crea- 
tures should be the same brute re})o,se as Moses en- 
joined for the ox and the ass, rather than th«<harm- 
less delights of recreation-then the reader and the 

writer arc as wide asunder as the poles. Lid not 

» 

Christ himself suffer principally for breaking thi.s 
same Jewish Sabbath — for walking in the fields on 
that day, and plucking the ears of corn by the way ? 
Is it not a matter of history, too, that the first edict 
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wliicli appeared under the Christian dispensation, 
ordering all persons to abstain from labour on the 
Sunday, e was not promulgated till 300 years after 
the birth of the Saviour, when the Emperor Con- 
stantine originally issued such a decree ? Moreover, 
in Ihe New Terstament there is no trace of any such 
Sunday observances having been enforced by the early 
Christians; and is it notr there recorded that when 
the fJewish Sabbatarians, and others who had been 
converted* ti) ' the 'new creed, consillted the Apos- 
tles as to the keeping of the Sabbath, a special 
council was hehl *at Antioch to settle the point ; and 
theiis, in full conclave, the disciples decided that each 
was free to do as he pleased in the matter, and that 
^ihhcdarkumm was no more essential than cirenm- 
cisioii to Christianity ? • 

Nevertheless, the writer is ready to admit that he 
wishes to see no such disrespect of the Sabbath in 
his own country as is to be found throughout tlie 
entire. Continent of Europe. In France labour 
never ceases,' for the shops, and most of the works 
are carried on uninterruptedly u]) to the afternoon 
on tlm Sunday — at least, they u^ere so when we 
lived in the French capital. In Protestant Germany, 
agaiiy^^he shops are closed merely during the brief 
hours of divine service, and kept open as long as the 
tradespeople please afterwards. True, Avork is for- 
bidden, under fine, on the Sabbath; nevertheless, 
work invariably goes on in every workshop up to 
noon, and the apprentices and journeymen are 
expected by their masters to labour for them until 
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that time. Moreover, gambling and card-playing in 
the beer-houses on the Sunday evening aro' by no 
means interdicted. The Grand Duke, too, «omcs to 
open the fair of the shooting-feast on the Sabbatli ; 
the clergymen themselves go to dance at tlie ju'incipal 
balls which are given on the Sunday ; and tlm un- 
seemly riot^ and extravagant fooleries of masquerades 
seldom or never occur at 5Hy other timcw 

Still, we thinlv it possible tp adopt a medium 
course of actioil; and while we ‘adiriik^tluit rest is 
necessary, and thanksgiving merely a decent duty for 
one day in the week at least, surely* we can acknow- 
ledge at the Slime time that harmless recreation is»the 
most enlightened form of rest which the Creator has 
instituted — the repose of the ox and the ass being &s 
utterly unworthy of '^’ational creatures as the wild 
revelry and riot of Bacchanals dilfer Irom wise relaxa- 
tion ; or oven as the long faces of the Pharisees and 
the praying at the corners of public streets, so that 
they may be seen of men,’^ are totally opposed^to the 
tme and cheerful spirit of the Christian, religion. 

After this brief confession, let us add that the 
Sabbath has, to our mind, a sacredness beyond the 
obsolete Mosaic law — a sacredness arising from the 
very necessity for rest and recreation among,luimj.n 
and brute nature, as well as for teaching men that 
there are duties and enjoyments in life far above those 
of commerce and gain ; and for leading the most insen- 
sate minds to think, in the quiet and repose of the 
one weekly holiday, ’as to how much their struggle 
and scramble after the world’s wealth will avail them 
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when a feV more years liave passed over their head. 
We hate a special respect for the Sahhath, moreover, 
as being'the one day in the week when families are 
knit closer together, and the home affectidns are 
allowed to have that play, in the absence of all 
worldly care, Vvhich they never could know were 
every day alike, and the struggle to live'* carried on 
wivhout ceasing, even to the Bunday. And it was this 
innate love of this same halcyon Bahhath that made 
us bless thore* little Currend hoys of Eisenach, who 
taught us, in the s'weetest possible manner, before 
the light of the stars was quenched in the heavens, 
that- the day of rest had come round, and that the 
chafing of human passions was to cease for a few 
liours at least. 

There arc at the present time some sixty of these 
currend boys connected with what is called the 
“ Bccond Burgers’ Behool ” of Eisenach. Thirty of 
these arc from fifteen to twenty years old, while the 
ages of the remainder vary between fourteen and ten, 
9nd even less. The currend scholars form part of the 
church choirs, and are educated in singing so as to be 
able to take part in the services at the two princi- 
pal churches in the town. One half of the boys — 
fifteen of the younger and fifteen of the elder boys 
— sing hymns and chorals every other Sunday 
(though formerly it was customary for the youths 
to do so twice and even thrice in each week) be- 
tween the hours of five and six in the morning — 
winter and summer, snow or wind ; heavy rain alone 
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staying them — in front of tlie principal houses, and 
in some cases along the streets of the town. ’ One 
moiety of the older and younger boys, with tlie 
currend' director at their liead, sing in one l^alf of the 
town one Sunday, and the other half on the following 
Sabbath. These, lads^, are chosen for thfe office, asj well 
as for forming part of the choir of St. George’s and St. 
Nicolai Churches — and are selected fronr the schohh's 
of the diliercnt academic institutions in Eiseiftich on 
account of their melodious voices, and taught singing 
l‘or two or three years before they arc allowed to join 
the church choir. 

The houses outside which the currend boys client, 
are said to be generally the same as they were in 
Martin Luther’s time. Tliey consist chiefly of the 
larger dwellingvS in which the wealthier l)urghers of old 
resided — and in which many a^GJath” or town-coun- 
cillor lives to the present day — as well as the majority 
of the bakers’ shops distributed throughout the city. 
The boys come provided with the scores of tho difle- 
rent parts of the hymn they are to sing in the streets 
on that morning ; and, as soon as it growls light, they. 
make use of these as guides to the genei-al haiiiiioiiy 
— the lads, as they halt in front of the ap])ointed 
houses, and prepare for the next chant, gnvr>[)in,g 
themselves about the director w^io first strikes the 
key-note with the tuning fork he holds in his hand, 
and who then proceeds to regulate the time and modu- 
lation of the choral. 

As soon as divine service is over, the younger 
portion of the singers assemble in the Wednes- 

() q 
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day’s market-place under the “Burgers’” school 
with' {heir “ currends,” or little tin money-boxes 
in theii*’ hand. These “ currends,” from which the 
institution derives its distinctive name, consist of 
snjall circular boxes made of tin, about the size of a 
child’s mug, with a slit at top, a , padlock in front, 
and a handle at the back. ^ They are painted brown, 
ahd are still' of the same' form as they were in the 
time 6f Martin Lia,ther, whose currend-box may be 

I r ^ f ^ 

seen preser^;*ed to tliis day in the Luther chamber 
at the Wartburg. 

When therVhole of the little fellows deputed to 
coFiect the donations for the day have come together, 
they file olf in couples, each pair of hoys proceeding 
to solicit alms in the different streets of the quarter 
in which they have collectivefy chanted in the morn- 
ing. It is customary for the citizens at whose 
•hoqses the boys sing regularly to .pay 10 groschens 
(or Is.) every ^'quarter of a year towards the support of 
the institution ; so that the youngsters beg only at 
the dwellings or shops of the non-suhscribers through- 
out the locality which forms part of their beat. Upon 
reaching the houses, the little lads open the doors or 
enter the open shops, and then, with their money-box 
held forth in their hand, they cry aloud, as we have 
before described, with a peculiar drone, and with a 
prolonged emphasis on the first syllable of the word 
Coo-o-or-eiid. ! while they jingle the coins in their 
little tin boxes to remind tjie people of the object of 
their visit. Their usual reward is more or less pfen- 
nings (twelve of which go to an English penny) ac- 
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cording to the amount of liberality or sm^ change 
belonging to the donor at the time. It should beadded, 
however, that it is the common custom with thb chand- 
ler’s-shopkeepers and beer-sellers of. the towji to keep 
all the suspicious small coins of other duchies, which 
they find a diffipultji in getting others to revive, 
expressly to give to the currend-scliolars : for they 
will be glad, the dealers know, to take ihoney whi8h 
every other person rejects with' sqprn. 

The sums thus collected are handed ^ver to the 
safe custody of the director of the Burger-school, and 
divided, together with the suhscri^rSons received, 
among the currend-hoys every quarter of a year. The 
money serves to find them in clothes or such other 
articles as they may require; the only drawhaclt 
being that those boys who have failed to assemble at 
the appointed time and place, when it was their turn 
to take part in the Sunday morning chant, havf ta 
forfeit one groschen for each day they were absent 
out of the money coming to them at the quarter’s 
end. 

The origin and foundation of these currend- 
schools,” says Herr Johann Storch, in his “ Itistory 
of Eisenach,” ‘‘ is unknown.” Dr. Croly, in his 
“ Life of Luther,” explains the meaning of t\ie*title 
as follows : — The word currently' he says, “ is derived 
from the Latin curreve, to run, and with the addition 
of scMiler (scholars) is applied to a company of boys 
attached, in Luther’s earjy days, to almost all large 
German towns, who walked, or through the 
streets, singing hymns,” 
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But tins is the very dotage of classical learning, for 
on reference to Adelung’s Wdrtcrbiich, we find the 
term thus defined : — 1. In some parts of the country 
the send^g round certain church matters which have 
to^ pass between the custos and schoolmasters of 
one .village and another ; also the leaden case or box 
in which the same church property is kept. 2. In 
a' collective sense, it means poor scholars who sing for 
alms ill the streets,^ and also the entire institution for 
such poor sdiolars/’ To go into the cnrrcude^ we are 
told, signifies to become one of such scholars, and 
therefore a fiiirrc)i(lancn\ or currend scholar, is one 
who goes to such an institution. (Vol. i. p. 1()()2.) 

Ileiice it is manifest that the term currend was a])- 
j)lied to such schools, not because the scholars ‘‘ walk(?d 
or ran through the streets ’(as Dr. Oroly absurdly 
supposes), but because the word "was borrowed from 
•thcY Latin currenduin, and originally signified some- 
thing to be carried round or circulated — like the poor- 
box, by tlie sacristans among the parishioners ; whilst 
it afterwards came to stand for, instead of the ]) 0 ()r- 
. box itself, tlie alms that were gathered in such a 
maimer ; and lastly for the schools which were mainly 
supported by donations collected in such currend- 
hoxes.^ 

Consequently, the Cnrrend-Hchde was originally 
nothing more than a particular kind of charity- 
school, where the choir-boys were taught choral 
music and allowed to sii^g outside the burghers’ 
liouses on certain days; after which they were sent 
round at certain periods of the week with such 
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currend-boxes in their hands, to collect frdm house 
to house funds for thcii- maintenance — as, Avt* ’have 
shown, is the practice in Eisenach to the ’present 
day. 

These institutions, douhtlessly, were soinewliat 

equivalent to our owi\ charity schools ; for it is Ivijovvn 

the currencl-scholars of old Avere accustomed to siiu^ 

• ® 
in the church-service, the same as clarnty childrt?n 

with us. There was, however,* tliis sim])le diiyerence 
between the tw()*institutions : the them- 

selves had to collect the alms by \Vhich they were siqv 
ported, Avhereas, with our charity boys?jthe collection 
is made for them. Moreover, at many of our ancll'iit 
monastic schools and colle^*es there is g’enerally some 
institution in connection with them for maintaining 
certain poor scholars — ?;uch as the Jlishop’s boys 
at Westminster, and the Sizars'' at Cambridn-e. 

Probably the institution of the currend-school^ ii? 
Germany arose from the fact that a nifinber of boys 
were required to sing- in the services at the cathedrals 
of the larger towns, and that owing to the beauty of 
many of their A^oices, they Avere encouraged by the, 
Avealthier town'sfolk to chant hymns outside* tluur 
houses at certain times and seasons, by the distribution 
of a small dole to them ; and thus a practice, M*hi(;h 
was perhaps A'oluntary and only occasional at the out- 
set, came, in the days of the IMendicant Friars, Avhen 
alms-seeking Avas considered to be a ])art of religion, 
to shape itself into the, half-begging and half-self- 
supporting institutions, that the German ‘‘ currend- 
schools " remain to this day. It has been suggested by 
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others, that the practice of alms-gathering, permitted, 
or rather enjoined, at sucli scliools originated with the 
begging friars who wandered from shrine to shrine, 
living upon what they collected at the houses of the 
rich by the way ; or that it was connected with the 
ancitjot institution of the “ Baccjiantes,” whose custom 
it was to sing their dithyrambs for ahnil at people’s 
doors. But it certainly appears less far-fetched 
to refci’ the origin of these same schools to the re- 
quirements ,vl the iRomish Church, ^ind assume that 
they sprang out of the education which was given by 
the Mendicant Briars in exchange for the services of 
tlm bo5"-singers at mass, and with which the practice 
of singing in the streets for dole camp afterwards to 
he regularly associated. 

After the lleforination, the C'arrend scholars became 
the Lutheran choir-singers, and were admitted to the 
Chapel Royal ; and though it would seem that the 
original custo^in was for them to sing twice, or even 
thrice, in the week in the streets, their chanting has 
now come to be limited merely to the Sunday morn- 
ings — ^though the periods of collection continue to be 
bi-weekly, as in the days of old. 

In the olden time it was usual for each of the 
cprroxijl boys to be provided with a mantle similar 
in shape to the Catholic “ Chor-rock” but of a thick 
material ; for we find in the historical account of 
Eisenach ‘the choir singers were formerly, one and all, 
clad in a blue cloth cloak {smnmtlich mit einem hlauen 
Tach-mantel bekleidcf). These mantles, however, were 
discarded for many years, and it was not until the 
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boys were supplied witli cloaks, tliroiigh tli/i fiberality 
of one of the principal manufacturers of the to.Avn of 
Eisenacli, that tlie “currciid scliolars,’’ nuplc their 
appearance in tlic streets in their ancient ^arh — 
though the modern mantles are o(‘ a hideous under- 
taker-like cut and colour rather tliau the ordaibed 
blue tint. 

The hats, worn at the kune time by^thc boys, ,^rc 
of the most ludicrously-antio.ue ^character ; tipi’ it is 



the custom in the sc^iool* lor these articles of attire to 
descend almost from generation to generation, the new 
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scholars p'tjrchasiiig them for a few pence from the old 
ones, astthc elder boys leave to become schoolmasters 
and cantors (chnrch-music directors) in some small 
village. The consequence is, one sees little boys of 
eight or ten years of age wearing hats that are big 
enough for thoir grandfathers, and which, from the 
antiquated, funncl-like shape of the article, would 
appear to have been first worn by some village buck 
towards,. the end of tjie last century, t Indeed, thougb 
the Eisena-ch Jmts, which, as we have ‘before said, the 
citizens delight to appear in only on Sundays, and 
funerals, are of the most old-fashioned character, still, 
odd ^and droll as they appear in the present day, 
those of the currend boys immeasurably surpass them 
in ^ the caricature-like character, which such anti- 
quated articles give to the veryy^oung — Here Hifjnnm ! 

The annexed illustration is a faithful picture of one 
of the little choir-boys as he appears in his old-fash- 
ioned*^ mail’s hat and long black cloak, and with his 
little tip money-box stretched out as he cries his coo- 
‘o-or-end ! ” forhilms at the door of the citizens. The 
picture is the more interesting from the fact that 
Martin Jiuither himself tells us that ho was in the 
habit of doing the same in the streets of Eisenach, 
though,^ perhaps, in a more picturesque costume 
than the ugly funereal garb of the present day. “Lot 
no one,'’ he said, when he had become a great man, 
“speak contemptuously, in my presence of the poor 
fellows who go singing through the streets and beg- 
ging from door to door a little biH?ad for the love of 
God ” (JPanem propter T)eim, — such having been the 
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cry of tlie Mendicant Friars as they stood; with their 
sack at tlieir back, at the thrcsliold of the hnnses in 
Luther's time). It is said/’ he adds, “ and it is true, 
that the Pope liimself has been a poor mendicant 
singing-scholar, and you know the Psalm says 
'princes and kings^ have sung.’ I myself, top, *was"^ 
such a scleaming beggar-boy. I was once one of 
those poor mendicant *luds seeking oiny bread> at 
peo]de’s houses,* particularly * ah Eisenach — my own 
dear Eisenach 

For though the Great Rel'oriner was left to starve, 
when a boy, despite lus piteou-s j#cry of " bread 
for the love of God,” for many a long week iu the 
hard-hearted Thuringian cajntal, he never in after 
life could do other than speak of the wretched toVn 
than as his " own behoved Eisenach,” because he re- 
member(‘d how the good Dame Ursula Cotta had 
nursed and fed him as a child, when all others had 
turned their l^ack upon his sufferings ;i#and how Frede- 
rick the Wise had sheltered him at the Wiartburg 
when the malevolent Papists were sleeking to burn^ 

him at the stake. No wonder, then, that to so warm- 

« 

hearted and loving a creature as ]\Iartin ever as, the 
recollection of these two acts of kindness should have 
made Eisenach (ugly, dirty hole as it remainp^ ^it ^the 
present time) one of the greenest spots in memory’s 
waste. 

In order to understand better the charifcter of this 
ancient Cnrrend Institiition in Eiscnacli, we obtained 
permission irom Merr Schmidt, the rector of tlie 
Second ]^urgcrs’ School (to whom indeed we are in- 
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debted for ^fehe greater part of tlie information before 
given), .to accompany the boys on tlieir early morning 
rounds tlnv^iigb the city ; and he was ])olite enough to 
give instructions tliat one of the Currend scholars 
should come and call us at our hotel immediately the 
^^ingcrs^ were assembled in the niarket-place ; for as 
the boys meet as early as five, some such precaution 
wasr necessary .with a persgri fresh from the British 
metropolis. 

The morning On which the lad came to us was a 
bleak and dark autumnal one, and as we emerged 
from the bright, breakfast-room of tlie hotel, kept 
readyefor the travellers by the early trains, the street 
outside looked black as a cavern. Every one oi‘ the oil- 
lanfps dangling in the middle of the streets had long 
since died out, not a star shone overliead, and the inky 
clouds hung so low that the lirmsfinent looked like 
a dome of lead. As we entered the open scpiare of the 
Wednesday’s niarkct-])lacc, the old tower of the llalh- 
haifs, and the modern cupola on the palace roof, stood 
but in grim colorless dusk against tlie sombre sky. 
Not a soul was abroad, and only here and there a win- 
dow shope, like a patch of gold, amid the black fronts 
of the houses, with the light of the early risers within. 
These were mostly at the bakers’ sho])s ; or else, where 
the light was more like a phosphorescence behind the 
panes, we could tell it proceeded*' from the almost ex- 
hausted night-lamp of some young mother’s, or sick 
person’s, chamber. 

We walked on lor some short distance in the 
drizzling rain (for the clouds were just beginning to 
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sprinkle tlie streets with a slight shower of early No- 
vember sleet) without meeting a soul, till we cimac to the 
sentries, wrapped in their great coats, pacing in front 
of the ])alace, as they stamjaed their feet on the stones ; 
and, with the brass on their leathern helmets, glitter- 
ing dimly in the lij.dit of the exjuring oil-lamps in'froin? 
of the palace-gates. Here, the Currend boy who 
acted as our guide inquired whether, the choir-, had 
sung in the market-place. ''Ja mlV,' was the answer ; 
and accordingly we proceeded down the narrow Carls 
Strasse. Here the way was darker than cv^er, and so 
still that we met no one but a stra^ railway-guard," 
in his fur cap and long gaberdine-like coat, looking * 
like some Jew in the olden time; or else an early 
traveller hurrying along with his throat swatlu^ll in 
comtbrters and with his carpet-bag in bis hand. Not 
a sound was to' be heard but the dripping of the 
eaves, or the splashing of the water-thread from the 
huge dragon-shaped gurgoils projectuig from the roofs 
far into the roadway. 

As we neared the open Nicolai I'laiz, at the oth(.?r 
end of the thoroughfare, our son, who accompanied 
us, said suddenly, '' Hark ! I hear them no,w ; ” and 
then as we stood still for a minuter, we could catch 
something like the drone of an organ in the^cjistance. 
Then hastening on again, the sounds grew gradually 
louder and louder, till as we turned the corner of the 
Saturday’s market-])lacc the choral bitrst upon us 
with exquisite distinctness and solemnity, in the utter 
stillness and darkfless of all around us. Here some 
two or three casements were illuminated with the 
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lights of tli? neighbouring hotel, while the shops 
of the e&ly chancUer’s-store-keepers, were already- 
opening for the sale of sclmapps to the few passers- 
by. The lopg square tower of the Nicolai gate, and 
the taU octagonal turret, with its sharp spire, of the 
Siurch ^ard by," had a half-spegtral look as they 
stood out against the grey eastern sky. llie black 
group of Currend hoys could hardly be made out 
across the' open Platz, ''but their voicec woke up the 
place with lflie«choicek and gravest beauty, echoing 
and re-echoing against *the many queer angles of the 
houses, and reverijel'ating in the archways and ample 
forc-ccfurts, till the sound of the hymn had hardly a 
human character about it ; for, as we trod the deso- 
late square, the chant came rolling along towards us 
in fine rich waves of sacred hhrmony, so that it 
wanted but little imagination to Selieve that the 
unseen singers, in the darkness, were some angehc 
choir hovering overhead. 

On approaching the youths, we could only distin- 
guish that some were grown young men, and others 
mej*e children (it was stiU too dark to make out 
their features), and that almost all had thick comfor- 
ters rolled about their neck, while many had grey 
plaic\ shawls wrapped tightly round their shoulders — 
for at that time the black cloaks which the lads now 
wear had not been distributed to them. When the 
chant in the Nicolai Platz was finished, we accompanied 
the Currend boys to the little “fore-town,” as it 
is called, outside the gate. Here^they startled the 
stillness of the early morn with another such hymn, 
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which was sung in front of a little/haker^s shop there, 
while the baker himself, in his long while' apron, 
came and stood at the door, and taking thfe white cap 
from his head, listened uncovered while »the sahhath 
choral resounded through the air. 

Hence the ^roup of choir-singers luu’ried off to 
the neiglibouring Dyers’ Quarter, and there they sang 
beside the bridge that spans the little stream, A^hich 
in the daytime* is blue as blu^ ink, with tRe tints of 
the cloth ancf yarn aontinually bein*g> washed in it. 
Next we followed them to ^l\e Groldsmiths’ StrQpt,^ 
where another Sunday mornifij* “harol was given ^ 
outside the houses, which, in the light of thb com- 
ing day, we could now tcU, by the large ornamented, 
gateways to them, were such as had been inhabited by 
the foremost citizcnS in the olden time. As the boys 
walked along this street too, they kept singing by 
the way, pausing now to chant a verse at tlje dbor 
of this dwelling, and another at thaf. 

Thus we came back to the Wednesday’^ market- 
place once more ; and here another and another 
matin-hymn was chanted, first in front of the town- 
hall (jRalh-ham'), then over against the palace, and 
lastly outside the “ Half-moon Hotel,” where we were 
staying. 

Thence the littk ban^ of shivering boy-singers 
hastened back, across the market-place, to a bye- 
corner of the open square, behind the St., George’s 
Church, which is now known by the name of the 
Luthers Platz ; and here in front of a large house, 
with a gateway carved with caryatides on either side 
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of the arch, and % lofty pyramidal roof, they sang 
Martin liuther's own noble hymn of — 

Sin' fcfte 93ur0 ifi unfev ©ott, 

Sin' flute 2Scf)C uiib 'Baffcn, 

Sc ()ilft unS fcci aub allec 
®ic un8 ic§t ()at bctcoffcn." 

{Literal trandaiion») 

“ Our God’s a mighty citadel, 

* A trusty shield and weapon. 

He’ll guard us safe from eve 2 y ill 
That 10 mortal man can ha^^pen.” 

I 

.^Now this house, with the caryatides beside tlie gate- 
a way, we happene'd to know was the ‘‘ Cotta-house ” 
as it is called, and tlie very same dwelling in front of 
whiph Martin Luther himself — when he was but the 
same age as some of the younger of those Currend 
boys standing at our elbow — ^liad sung his Sunday 
matin-song to Dame Ursula. It was under that 
same quaint pyramidal roof, indeed, that the good 
merchant’s wife, when she had been stricken with the 
sweetness of Ahe little fellow’s voice, and touched by 
the story of his sufferings in Eisenach, had given 
him shelter in the little room which we had seen 
but a day before overlooking the Butchers’ Street 
at the corner. So when we heard these young Cur- 
rend bdj.s making the Platz ring with the very hymn 
that Martin Luther himself had lived to write in 
after-years, when he had become the great Eeformer 
of his country, we never felt words or music touch 
our soul so deeply. The years seemed to roll back, 
and the history of one of the most pregnant acci- 
dents in connection with the life of a youth who was 
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a mere beggar-boy at the time, appeared to be so 
vividly re-enacted to us, that we could almo^ fancy 
one of the youngsters at our side was little Martin 
himself warbling in the darkness ; and tliat we could 
sec in the dusk, the good dame smiling in cl^rit]^ 
from above as she was carried away. Eke ourseives, by 
the sacred beauty of the song, as well as touched by 
the sad lot of those poor dittle fellows "who were ring- 
ing there in the darkness an'd the stinging bhilliness 
of the early winter’s .morning.* "VVili the tears in 
our eyes we drew our young so*n to us, and bade hjm^ 
remember that morning and that plsi^e as long as he ^ 
lived ; and to let it ever be an abiding token t<> him, 
that high faith and high courage can master every 
difficulty and every danger in the world. 

From the Luther’s Platz the group of boy-singers 
turned off to the Smelters’ lane, and thug fhey 
reached the long straggling thoroughfare that leads 
to the ancient “Women’s gate” {Frauen Tiior) for- 
merly standing at the end of this quarter. Here 
they chanted again, in front of several old rntyi- 
sions, with huge portals and many windows ; while 
some of these houses had quaint Latin inscriptions 
over their doorway, such as “Sit Pax iNTf^Tyius, 

SALUS EX EUNDIBUS.” 

• • 

It was now growing light, and one could see the 
old Wasch-fraus, as they were fetching water from the 
street-fountains in thg long conical wooden pails 
strapped to their bhek, pause to rest their heavy load 
upon one of the stones placed for the purpose at the 
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side of the’ strej^s, and wait with their head bent 
in reverence while the singing boys drew themselves 
up in a s^emicircle around the director, and carolled 
forth another matin hymn, from the scores they 
^wer^ now able to read, as they held them in their 
hand. . Here, too, the chant was repeated, in front of 
many a baker’s shop as before ; whilst at other houses, 
wh6re the children had been newly taken from their 
bed, and placed luiH’-dresscd at the vfindow to listen 
to the pretty Sunday-morning song, tlie little things 
wj,th their long fla^^en hair hanging all about their 
eyes, as if they ?j»eie so many Skye-teriuers, would clap 
their' hands and crow as they listened to the voices 
in the twilight. Those, too, who were up and about 
in IVe streets took off their caps to the singers as 
they went by. 

By this time it was light enough to make out the 
characjter of the choir-boys, whom we had before 
known only as a vague indistinct group. They had 
all somewhat of a well-to-do air about them, and cer- 
tainly in no way approximated to the character 
of the poor beggar-boys who were wont to cry 
at the house-doors, “Bread! for the love of God,” 
in the early days of Martin Luther. Some of 
thcfn, is true, reminded one strongly of the 
itinerant German-boy band-players seen in the 
streets of London ; and being clad in thin tweed 
coats, that were buttoned tight up to the collar, had a 
wretched, pinched, frost-bittep air with them. Some 
were fresh-coloured, with dark e^es and locks, while 
many were by no means bad-looking, or coarse-fea- 
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tured Jads. Not a few, however, Iijjjd th^*frue string- 
like German hair, cut “club-fashion,” ai«l. tucked 
behind their big red csjirs, together with the same 
washed-out complexion and white eyebrows and eye- 
lashes which are distinctive of the Teutonic race. 
All had good stro^jg shoes to their ftet, and ^lot one* 
even of th'e yoihiger hoys, looked in any way j)overty- 
stricken. 

At some distance up the street last-mentiftncd, the 
matin-chanting came ,to an emf, and*the hoys parted 
to go home to hreakfast. As they proceeded ju 
different knots towards their kousi^s, we walked in 
their wake, watching the kind of dwelling* into 
which they disappeared, one alter another, now that 
their morning’s work was over. Their homes were 
mostly at the small thandlers’-shops, while some shot 
into the large portals hclonging to the old burgers’ 
houses, where every door is now let out to the, .better 
class of citizens; so that, as far as- we co\ild judge 
by such signs, the Currend boys of the present day 
have but little of the character of the mendicant choir- 
singers of old. 

A short while after accompanying the Currend 
singers on their rounds, we visited the hoijafto^the 
mother of one of the j)Oorer and younger lads, who had 
been recommended to us by the Hector of the school. 
The family lived in a small cot outside, the old 
George’s gate, which fcjrmerly constituted one of the 
principal entrances*to the town. Tlie bricks in the 
passage from the door were all loose, and the light 
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was, shining ‘throii^li the cracks in the dark rickety 
staircase' we had to mount. On the first floor we 
were ushered into a small n«at chamber, the boards 
of which had been newly sanded. The furniture was 
^xce9dingly scanty : there was a small table, like that 
to a servant’s 'bedroom, whilst ia one corner stood 
a rude German stove, like a series of cast-iron 

f 

mi^ionette-boxes arranged* upon black flower-pots, 
and in the opposite an^e of the roftm was ranged 
a row of' large cmna pipfts belonging to the 
, wpman’s eldest son,- * There were a few painted 
religious printsj‘'aiid a black profile portrait of the 
woman’s late husband, decorating the walls ; while 
along the window-sills were set pots of china- 
asters and such common flowers as the autumn 
afforded. One or two bird-cages, made out of white 
wood and hardly bigger than cigar-boxes, hung 
frdm ,,the ceiling, and in these robins and yellow- 
hammers hopped and skipped with a restlessness that 
^ave onfe a te,mj3le sense of their imprisonment. 

The woman herself was a spare, under-fed crea- 
ture, in a rusty suit of black; and we found her 
knitting as we entered. Her husband, she told us, 
had been dead ten years ; he had been a corporal ia 
the»army, and had died of fever. She had had two 
sons and one daughter, , but jthe latter had died 
young. Her eldest boy was twenty years of age ; he 
was a day-labourer, and gave her something whenever 
he had work. She lived principally by carrying 
things up to the tavern on the summit of the Wart- 
burg mountain, and received one penny farthing 
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for every journey, 'besides getting something to eat 
when she reached the top of the steep hill, ‘[n sum- 
mer, she often made the ascent three and four times 


in a day. She was usually employed in Carrying pro- 
visions up there on her back, and sometimes she toojj 
as many as forty pounds at once. The hill wijs a very 
steep one, and “such^ load,” she said “tried her 
dreadfully.” In the find weather, wh’cn many stran- 
gers come to sde the Castle, sBg sc^metim^cs made the 
journey thrice, and oftener, in the coiffse of the day. 
She called it a very good day’s»worlc, if she got ftve* 
groschens (sixpence, English) for her'labour ; and out • 
of this she had to keep herself and boy, who was at 
the Currend school. She had to pay eight thaleis, or 
twenty-four shillings, a-year rent for the room she 
occupied, and did, not make a thaler (three shillings) 


a- week regularly ; indeed, she said her earnings were 
“a long way off that;” and if it were not tliat she 
had her food given to her up at the Wartburg, she 
did not know how she could live at iilh Wlien sh<j 


took a large order from the Castle-tavern to the shops, 
they gave her a little coffee, or sugar, or a bit of blabk 
bread ; and so she made it out. The Currend school 


was a great help to her, especially as her boy had to 
pay nothing for his education, as he was the ,^dn of an 
old soldier. Other .Jads, >however, had to pay one 
and a-half thalers (four and sixpence) the, year, to go 
into the “ Second Citizens’ School : ” but there were 


schools where the,poofest children paid nothing. 
The money which came to her boy out of the Cur- 
rend box, helped her to buy shoes and clothes for 
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liim.' If lads liav3 a good voice they are taken 
into the choir ; and she considered it a great bless- 
ing that her little son had been thought fit for it. 
When she had a bit of meat given to her, they had 
flesh ’’ for dinner, but she never could afford to buy 
any. Tne day 'before our visit, she had carried up 
from tliirty to forty pounds of beef and veal, to tlie 
Wartburg, and the butcher had given her a bit of 
liver sausage, lor bringing him the order ; and that 
with a Tew potatoes had been tlieir dinner tliat day. 

The boy was a good-looking little fellow, with a 
frank and somev/Juit intelligent expression. He was 
not more than ten or eleven years of age ; and wlien 
we \ised to tell him that the great Martin Luther had 
once been such a poor boy as he, he would look 
up in our face, his bright blue eyes twinkling the 
while, and say that he would strive to be one day 
as great a man as Martin liimself. 
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